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= PREFACE 


aes aim of this book is (I believe) sufficiently indicated in 
. its Introduction. As in the parallel volume, Latin Prose 
Composition (Cambridge University Press 1925),so in this, 
conscious imitation of certain specified models is recommended, 
and attempted. It happens that there are five great masters of 
Attic Prose (Thucydides, Lysias, Isocrates, Plato, Demosthenes), 
as there are five of Latin Prose: but there is no reason why other 
Greek writers should not also be copied, and I have included 
a few passages in the style of Herodotus, Aristotle, Theophrastus, 
Lucian, and the great Christian orator Chrysostom. I am con- 
vinced that too rigid an adherence to one or two models restricts 
that larger freedom of style which the study of Greek Prose is 
peculiarly qualified to teach. 

The English passages for translation have been selected as the 
result of an extensive reading of our rich prose literature. They 
have been chosen, in great measure, for their intrinsic interest, as 
I believe the student is more likely to put forth all his powers if 
the English passage has life and movement. The last section 
(nos, 62—75) brings together some of the finest things written in 
recent times in praise of Greek. 

My warmest thanks are here recorded to my friends Dr A. B. 
Cook, Fellow of Queens’ College, Cambridge; Mr E. C. Marchant, 
formerly Fellow of Peterhouse, now Fellow and Sub-Rector of 
Lincoln College, Oxford; and Mr J. U. Powell, Fellow of St John’s 
College, Oxford. I count myself fortunate that my proofs have 
been read by Hellenists (and Atticists) of such distinction. For 
the imperfections which remain I assume full responsibility. 

In the Greek Versions, I have done my best to follow the style 
chosen in each case: but I am conscious of the difficulty of the 
enterprise, especially in the case of Plato, I would not challenge 
comparison with Archer-Hind, still less with Plato himself. But 
the attempt seemed worth making: and the principle of imita- 
tion, as I have said, is a feature of the book. 
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For permission to print copyright passages of English, my 
thanks are due to Messrs A. and C. Black, Ltd., for extracts from 


The Greek Poets by J. A. Symonds; to Messrs Jonathan Cape, — 


Ltd., and E. P. Dutton and Company (for the U.S.A. and its 
dependencies) for permission to use extracts from Erewhon by 
Samuel Butler; to Messrs Chatto and Windus and Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York, for passages from Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s Essays in the Art of Writing; to Messrs Constable 
and Co., Ltd., and Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, for an 
extract from The Ordeal of Richard Feverel by George Meredith; 
to Sir Philip Gibbs and Messrs Hutchinson and Co. (Publishers), 
Ltd. for passages from Tex Years After and The Romance of 
Empire; to Messrs William Heinemann, Ltd., and Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York, for an extract from The Forsyte Saga 
by Mr John Galsworthy; to Prof. J. W. Mackail, LL.D., for a 
passage from his Classical Studies (1926); to Messrs Macmillan 
and Co., Ltd., for passages from Harvard Lectures on Greek 
Subjects by S. H. Butcher ; to Mr Lloyd Osbourne, Messrs Cassell 
and Co., Ltd., and Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, for 
passages from Robert Louis Stevenson’s Treasure [sland ; to the 
Oxford University Press for extracts from The Greek Genius by 
Mr R. W. Livingstone; to Mr G. K. Chesterton and Mr Cecil 
Palmer for extracts from Mr Chesterton’s The Crimes of 
England; to Mr George Bernard Shaw for passages from Saznt 
Joan, The Man of Destiny, and the Preface to Plays Pleasant; 
to the Executors of the late Joseph Conrad and Messrs William 
Blackwood and Sons, Ltd., for a passage from Youth; and to the 
Controller of H.M. Stationery Office for permission to use an 
extract from the Report of the Royal Commission on the Coal 
Industry. (Cmd. 2600.) 

I wish to thank Mr G. V. Carey and the staff of the Cambridge 
University Press for their valuable assistance during the printing 
of the book. 

J.A.N. 
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PARTI 
INTRODUCTION 


CHAPTER I 


WHY DO WE WRITE GREEK PROSE? ~ 


IN approaching the subject of Greek Prose, we naturally ask 
ourselves what we expect to derive from studying it. Though 
this is not the place to analyse the Greek mind and genius, or to 
trace the part which they have played in forming modern 
culture, yet we must be prepared to regard the masterpieces of 
Greek Prose as giving us some insight into the problem of the 
immortality of Greece, that age-long influence which is power- 
fully felt two thousand years after those great works were written, 
and shews no sign of diminution but rather of progression. The 
lamp of the Greek genius shines into the dark places of the 
world. All manner of men have perceived its light, and have 
done reverence to it. The practical Roman, versed in the arts of 
government, acknowledged the intellectual leadership of the 
Greek; and even when Rome had been succeeded by her 
barbarian conquerors, the light of Greek learning was not com- 
pletely put out. It illuminated, though fitfully, the period which 
we call the ‘Dark Ages.’ When at last the storehouses of the 
ancient world were thrown open, it was from the influence of 
Greece that the Renaissance, or new birth, of the spirit of man 
proceeded. By its essential quality of light, the Greek genius 
pierced the darkness, and ever since it has shone with scarcely 
any intermission into the minds and souls of men. 

This gift of light, of intellectual enterprise, is almost universal 
among the Greeks. It assumes the form of a desire for perfection 
in the realms of thought, of practical life, of art, and literature. 
As Renan said, the Greeks raised human endeavour to a plane 
where the restlessness of effort is stilled in the calm of achieve- 


- ment, and Athens is a type of that beauty which is not local nor 


national but universal, In abstract thought, this spirit of enterprise 
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enabled the Greeks to discover the principles of reasoning, and to 
apply these to ethics, logic, and metaphysics. In practical life it 
introduced new political combinations, shading from monarchy 
to aristocracy and democracy. In art, it enabled them to reach 
the ideal of beauty and of truth in Pheidias, Polycleitus, and 
Apelles: in literature it enshrined the discoveries which they made 
in other fields, and originated literary forms which have survived 
to this day: epic, lyric, and dramatic poetry; history, oratory, 
the philosophical dialogue. 

Some of the lessons which we learn from Greek Prose are 
derived from its substance. For example, Plato describes to us 
the justice which is the foundation of the relations between man 
and man, man and the city-state. Thucydides shews us the human 
passions which prevent this ideal justice from being attained, and 
his warnings are no less significant to-day. Demosthenes teaches 
us the lesson, equally needed, of patriotism: that, while conscious 
of our country’s imperfections, we should nevertheless love her, 
and defend her to the death. 

Other lessons may be learnt from the style of Greek Prose, and 
from those qualities of the language which become apparent to 
us as we imitate the Greek models. It was finely said, by Gibbon, 
that the Greek language ‘gives a body to the abstractions of 
metaphysics, and a soul to the objects of sense.’ Among the 
characteristics of the best Greek prose are: clearness, which goes 
straight to the essential; purity, which keeps the vocabulary free 
from alien admixture; a sense of balance and proportion in each 
period and in the complete work; a love of truth, which was due to 
their freedom from tyrannies, political and religious!; and beauty 
of form in word and phrase. 

Other languages have certain of these qualities. French pro- 
bably comes nearest to Greek in respect of clearness and balance. 
But the qualities which I have named are not found combined 
save in Greek: while the beauty, the inimitable grace of the best 
Greek work is a gift bestowed by the Olympian gods upon their 
chosen people. 


} Livingstone, Zhe Greek Genius and its meaning for us, pp. 43 etc. 
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5 WHY DO WE WRITE GREEK PROSE? 


- That gift, alas! was not destined to endure. Within the short — 
space of two centuries, this marvellous race had its blossoming 
time and its harvest—two centuries of achievement such as 


_ the world is not likely to know again; and perhaps because 


of this very perfection Attic Greek was unable to give birth 
to an enduring vernacular. Thus, while Latin has left to the 
many languages that are her descendants authentic traces of 
their august mother, Attic Greek has no child. Already in 
her flowering days appears this danger—the loneliness of per- 
fection. The same language, without distinction of dialect in 
spite of the careful psychological differentiation of the characters, 
is spoken by Sophocles’ kings and his ¢UAaxes and dyyedou, by 
Euripides’ priests and his tpogo/, by Aristophanes’ citizens of 
every rank as well as by his slaves, by Pericles and by Cleon in 
Thucydides, and by the various personages who appear in Plato. 
They all talk Attic Greek. But we can trace a falling-away in 
purity and elegance as early as the days of the xowvy, a sort of 
lingua franca’, which was adopted in Eastern countries as a 
means of communication between races which had no Hellenic 
blood, and in the works of Aristotle (not an Athenian), which are 
the nearest literary approximation to the cowy. The Greek of the 
New Testament is a branch of this universal language, and is 
still further removed from the purity and grace of Attic. 
Modern Greek has many alien elements, and Russian has 
inherited only an alphabet. 

Is perfection a ‘sport, doomed to sterility? Or is it (in changed 
metaphor) a peak from which the climber must descend as soon 
as by painful efforts he has attained his goal? Who can tell? 
But let us forget for a space the faults and imperfections to 
which most of the works of man, including the languages which 
he has created, are subject, and contemplate with admiration 
and reverence those perfect flowers of the human intellect, the 
undying masterpieces of the writers of Attic Prose. 


1 Its beginnings may be studied in Aeneas Tacticus (c. 360 B.C.) ; see introduction 
to the Poliorcetica (Clarendon Press). 
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CHAPTER II 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF GREEK PROSE 
: TO DEMOSTHENES 


THE first Greek Prose! was written in Ionia, at the end of the 
great creative periods of epic and lyric poetry. Until about 
550B.C. artistic composition in Hellenic lands had taken the 
form of verse, which is more easily committed to memory and 
recited. For example, Hesiod’s Works and Days, though prosaic 
in subject and in treatment, is written in heroic verse. 

The earliest Ionic prose book known to us was written by 
Anaximander of Miletus, and contained speculations about the 
cosmos and its origins. Most of the Ionic prose-writers were 
historians, who put into writing the traditions of tribes or cities, 
using the ancient records so far as these were available. The 
style of these writers was simple and concise; they kept close to 
their subject, and aimed at no artistic elaboration. Most of them 
are merely names to us; but one of the earliest, Hecataeus, was 
of considerable importance as the founder of the sciences of 
chronology and geography. He wrote a description of the known 
world, and also an historical treatise. His style, like that of the 
other writers of his period, is jerky; the clauses are tacked on to 
each other, in the manner known afterwards as the A€Es eipouévn: 
that is, they are linked or strung together (evpe), like a row of 
beads. The sentence has no definite plan, and may be of any 
length. His technique goes no farther than marking off each 
clause by the device of a long final word. 

His contemporary, the philosopher Heracleitus of Ephesus, 
who flourished about 500, was an innovator in style as in thought. 
Heracleitus wrote a rhythmical, picturesque prose, with many 
poetical words. His sentences were unconnected, which explains 


1 See the Greek Literatures of Mahaffy (who gives specimens of the various authors), 
Jevons, Murray, Croiset: also chapters rv and v of Clio Enthroned, by W. R. M. Lamb 
(Cambridge University Press, rg14). 
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the charge of obscurity frequently brought against him in ancient 
times; but his passion for truthfully stating the various aspects of 
a problem led him to balance-the size, and even thé sound, of his 
phrases, thus making them more impressive and easier to remem- 
ber. He is haunted by the hexameter, and easily slips into metre. 

But the two greatest Ionic prose-writers are Herodotus the 
historian and Hippocrates the physician. Fortunately their 
works have come down to us in a good state of preservation. 
Herodotus, born 484, wrote the history of the Persian invasions 
of Greece, interweaving into his narrative a number of antiquarian 
discussions, in the manner of his predecessors, He wrote in the 
new Ionic, but the influence of Homer is apparent in the con- 
ception of the work, especially in the last three books, and even 
in the style, especially in the beginnings and endings of hexa- 
meter lines, which are frequent in him. Herodotus employs as a 
rule the Xé£:s efpouévn, which (as in Homer) is paratactical, and 
not syntactical; and (as Homer does) he passes easily from 
narrative to dialogue, in order to portray his characters more 
vividly by making them act and speak as upon the stage. But 
in some passages the sentences of Herodotus are elaborated in 
the ‘periodic’ style!: that is, they are bent back on themselves 
so that the end is joined to the beginning; hence the term 
mepiooos, and the participle catertpaupévn (compact, condensed), 
applied in later criticism to this style (Xé£s). One such passage 
is the famous discussion between leading Persians as to the 
respective merits of monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy (iii. 
80 etc.). The discussion takes the form of set speeches, in which 
‘periods’ are appropriate. Indeed the word zrepiodos is reserved 
by Greek critics for oratorical prose. 

Hippocrates was born about 460. He was not only a great 
physician but a distinguished writer, His honest and earnest 


1 The speeches in the ninth book of the //ad are ‘ periodic.’ 

2 See Forbes’ edition of Thucydides, Bk i (Oxford, 1895), pp. lxiii. etc., on the sup- 
posed influence of Hippocrates and Democritus upon Thucydides. I see similarity of 
thought, and (to a slighter extent) of style, 
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spirit is that of the true scientist, and is reflected in his style, 


which is simple and vigorous, but compressed to the point of 


obscurity. His general outlook, and his style, have been com- 
pared to those of Thucydides. Both men were the enemies of 
charlatanism in doctrine, and of cheap effects in style. In both 
the main characteristic is the constant use of the participle. 

Thus, from about 500, there was a growing tendency in the 
Ionian colonies in Asia Minor to use prose as the medium of 
history, philosophy, and science. This general tendency was 
fostered by two especial causes?: first, the development of demo- 
cratic life, which lent additional importance to the faculty of 
addressing popular assemblies and law-courts, and secondly the 
Persian wars, which reminded men that there is a corporate life 
of the nation which is higher than that of the individual city-state. 

But the continuity of Hellenic development in Asia Minor 
received a disastrous check when Miletus, the capital of Ionia, 
and centre of its artistic activity, was destroyed by the Persians. 
Culture, uprooted in Ionia, was transplanted to Athens, 

The forces of democracy and of Hellenic patriotism which had 
fostered that culture were also transferred to Athens, which now, 
in the Periclean age, became the centre of the various influences 
which were moulding thought and expression. We see this in 
verse, in the marvellous dramatic literature of Athens; nowhere 
else could the genius of Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, of 
Aristophanes and his fellows, have received the support and 
encouragement necessary to its full development. And we see it 
also in prose’; for the Athenian mind, with its penetration, its 
sense of order, its love of clearness, was fitted to achieve the 
peculiar excellencies of prose, and in the Attic dialect the prose- 
writer found his most perfect instrument. We note the rapidity 
of the development: in the prose of Herodotus, who was still 
writing in 430, poetical imagery and epic treatment preponderate; 

1 See Jebb, Attic Orators (introduction to volume 1); Iam under special obligations 


to this work, Also Butcher, Harvard Lectures on Greek Subjects, pp. 219 etc. 
3 aefds Noyos. The poet is mounted in a chariot, the prose-writer marches on foot. 
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~ but by 400 Attic prose is fast reaching maturity, and Antiphon 


in oratory, Thucydides in history have fixed the essential condi- 
tions of future progress, _ 

In the formation of an artistic prose style, Athens received 
stimulus from the East and from the West. She was taught by 
several who were not Athenian by birth, but her greatest orators 
and writers in prose were her own sons. 

The first external influence came from the East. Sophists, 
including Protagoras of Abdera and Prodicus of Ceos, defined the 
principles of language and the correct use of speech (6p0oézreva); 
Protagoras founded the science of grammar, while Prodicus investi- 
gated etymology, and distinguished between apparent synonyms. 

The first to recognise the ‘period’! as the basis of rhythmical 
prose was Thrasymachus of Chalcedon, who devised a middle 
style between the extremes of simplicity and elaboration, This, in 
fact, was the chief service of the Sophists in regard to prose: they 
steered its course between the Scylla of the conversational and 
the Charybdis of the poetical style, and they laid down the 
conditions for the wrztimg of prose. They held that the written 
language must be more weighty than the spoken; every phrase 
must be the condensed expression of thought, and the movement 
of the whole must be impressive by its weight and grandeur. At 
the same time, they pointed out that prose has a diction and a 
rhythm? which are not those of poetry. 

We can still read, in the pages of Plato’s Protagoras, the 
speeches modelled on the prose style of Protagoras, of Prodicus, 
and other Sophists, and can trace for ourselves the methods by 
which Attic prose attained ease and freedom. The following 
passage from this dialogue (320D) describes how justice and 

1 “¢ The ideal ‘period’ is a complex whole, consisting of parts so organically knit 


together that all are indispensable, and all contribute to the general effect, which is 
not complete until the last word in it is uttered or read” : Abbott and Matheson, edition 


of Demosthenes Ox the Crown, p. xxvi. 
2 By ‘rhythm’ I mean ‘‘the law which governs the even and periodical progress of 


sounds, in harmony with the exigencies of human emotion,” See ‘Rhythm’ in 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, vol. xxiii, and Chapter III below. 
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modesty were introduced into the nature of man. It is modelled 
on the style of Protagoras, and may fairly be called one of the 
earliest examples of Attic prose. 

hv yap Tote xpévos, Ste Geol pev joav, Ovnta Sé yévn ove iv. 
érrevd) 5€ Kal TovUTOLS Xpovos HAOEV ciwappuévos yevérews, TUTODELY 
adbta Geol ys évdov éx yhs Kal mupos petEavtes, kal TOV 60a Tupl 
Kal yh KepavvvTas. ered) & dye ata mpos Pas Ewedrov, Tpocé- 
takav Ipounbet cat “Enipnbe? cooujoai te Kal vetwar duvapes 
éxdotous @s mpéter: Ilpounbéa S€ wapaitettar Exipnbeds avtos 
velar veiwavtos & euod, pn, ericxeyar. Kal ottw treicas veuel. 
véwov Sé Tois pev ioxdy dvev Taxous TpocHTTE, Tos 8 acbevec- 
tépous TaxEL €KOTpEL: TOs 8 @rALbe, Tois S dotAov did0ds Hvaw 
GdAnv tw’ avTois eunyavato Stvapy eis cwrnpiav: & wey yap 
AVT@V TULKPOTHTL HuTLaxe, TTHVOY huyny  KaTayeLoy olKnoLW 
évewev’ & dé note peyéOer, THSE aITO a’Ta Ecwkes Kal TarAXrA 
oUTas éTravicay éveue’ Tad’Tad eunyavato evrAdBevav éxav, uy} Th 
yévos aiatwbein. 

Observe the balanced clauses, poetical diction and rhythm. 
The words é€unyavaro Svvauw eis cwtnpiay form an iambic line: 
opmiKxpoTnte jnumiayxe, ‘ clothed with smallness,’ has a poetical con- 
struction. So also has nife peyéber: and mrnvov duynv, ‘escape by 
flight, is like a phrase from tragedy. Note also the effort after 
variety in the tenses. 

But the above passage is, after all, an imitation. The earliest 
extant specimen of literary Attic prose is the treatise preserved 
among the works of Xenophon under the title "A@nvaiev 
Ilodereva. Its authorship is uncertain. It is usually regarded as 
emanating from the oligarchical party at Athens and as intended 
for readers at Sparta, It was probably written between 426 and 
413. It attacks the Athenian democracy, and in the following 
passage! states the reasons why the Athenian allies were forced 
to bring their lawsuits to Athens to be tried. 

Soxel dé 0 Sijuos 0 “AOnvaiwry Kal ev THde Kaxds Bovrever Oar, 
OTL TOUS TUMmayous avayKabovor TrEiv éml Sikas AOjvate: of S 


1 i, 16. 
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terrier Corres, dca év Toure eve tepals TO oiuy t@ AOnvaiwv: 
mpérrov Mev aro TOY mputavelav Tov pio Oov Reg éviavtTod Nau Baveuv* 
elt’ olxoe Kaijpevot, a avev ve@v Extrrov, Sioikovar Tas models TAS 
cuppayidas: Kal tods ev Tod Shiuov a@fovc1, Tors 8 évaytious 
ato\dVvovaw év Tots Sixacrnpious* et 8 olKxot elyov ExaoTo. TAS 
dixas, ate ayOopevor ‘A@nvatous, TovToUS ay ope avT@v amraNXv- 
ray, olruves piror pddicta joav ’AOnvaiwv TO Siw: mpos dé 
TovTois o Shwos 6 “AOnvaiwy tdde Kepdaiver, Trav Sixav “AOjvynow 
ovc@y Tois cumpayols’ Tp@Tov pev yap 1 ExaTooTH TH TOAE 
Trelwy 1) év Llecpavet: Errevta ei T@ CvVOLKia eo TLV, Aelvoy TpaTTeL* 
érreita el To Cedyos eotw %) avdparodov pucbodopodv: éresta of 
KNpuKes Guetvov TpaTToVaL Oia TAS éTLONMias THY CUMpaYeoV. — 

This pamphlet represents the practical style of writing without 
adornment; but even here there are instances of rhetorical 
repetition, and of crude attempts at period-construction. The 
influence of the Sophists was greatest among men of good 
family who aspired to political life. and we may trace this 
influence in the pamphlet of the ‘old oligarch.’ 

We now turn to the second impulse experienced by Attic 
prose, namely that which came from the West*, The Greek 
towns of Sicily saw a great advance in the art of rhetoric shortly 
after 500; Corax and Tisias, the first writers on this art, were 
led to study it in the course of advising litigants as to the best 
means of asserting their property-rights during the establishment 
of democratic government in Sicily after the downfall of the 
tyrants. But Corax and Tisias were concerned merely with the 
technical side of rhetoric. It was reserved for Gorgias of 
Leontini, a man of great versatility and vigour, to take up the 
subject of style in connection with rhetoric, and to apply his 
conclusions to the development of prose. 

Gorgias’ long life covered nearly the whole of the fifth 
century. He was already advanced in years when he came as a 
member of the famous embassy from Leontini to Athens in 427. 
By the originality of his oratory he made a deep impression both 


1 Dobson, The Greek Orators, chapter 1. 
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on the multitude and on the educated classes, For the first time, 
Athenian ears became acquainted with the effect of antithesis — 
and of epigrammatic point in public speech. Their debates had 
now grown in importance owing to the outbreak of the war; and 
the leading Athenian orators turned eagerly to test the new 
methods of expression to which Gorgias introduced them. As 
in England, in the age of Elizabeth, new discoveries and a higher 
sense of patriotism gave rise to the innovations of the Euphuists, 
so the oratory of Gorgias owed some of its effect to the attractive 
prospect, which he held out, of Athenian domination in Sicily, 
thus preparing them for the ruinous venture of 415. 

From Gorgias the Athenians learnt the lesson of evéea, 
or beauty of language. His tendency was towards display 
(émridevEts, whence ‘epideictic’ oratory). The task which he set 
himself was to retain in prose some of the colour and warmth of 
poetry, and to shew that form and style are no less important in 
prose than in verse. The only considerable extant fragment of 
Gorgias'—the peroration of a Funeral Speech on Athenians 
killed in the war—shews some of the methods which he adopted: 
his free use of poetical words, of adjectives, and metaphors, and 
also certain figures of speech, such as antithes?s (parallelism in 
sense), farisdsts (parallelism in structure), and paromotdsis 
(parallelism in sound, corresponding partly to our use of rhyme). 
He takes little account of the period; and produces a ‘string of 
twin-shaped beads on a slender thread of apposition.’ 

TL yap arhy Tois avdpact TovTos dv Set avdpacu Tpocetvar; Th 
5é Kal mpoohy dv ov Set mpocetvar; eirrety Suvaiuny & BovrAouat, 
Bovroipny 8 a Set, KaBdv pev THY Ociay véuerw, Puyov Se Tov 
avOparivov POdvov+ odtor yap éxéxtnvto évOcov pev Tv apeTiy, 
avOpwrwov Sé Td Ovntov, woAra pev 81) TO TpGov eriecKes Tod 
av0dbous Sixaiov mpoxptvoytes, ToAAa Sé vouov axpiBelas NOyov 
opbornta, TodTov vomitovtes OewotaTov Kal KowWoTaTOV vom“oV TO 


1 Preserved in the Scholia or explanatory notes added to a treatise by a Greek 
rhetorician who wrote in the time of Hadrian. See Appendix to Thompson’s edition 
of Plato’s Gorgias. 
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> A , amt _ 
déov ev tH Séovte Kai réyew Kal ouyar.. - HapTopea dé ToUT@Y 


 ‘TpoTraa corioavro TOV Toneploov, Acds pev dyddwara, auTov © 


= dvabjpara, ovK drreupou ovTe éuduTou “Apeos ovTe vopipory eparay 


ovre évorrdiou Eptdos ouTE PrroKdrov elprvns, oepvol fev Tpos TOUS 


- Geovds TS Sixai—, dove 8é mpds Tods Toxéas TH Oeparreia, Sixaroe 

' x \ \ 2 a a ig) 

| ev Tpos Tovs adotodvs TH iow, evraBels Sé pds Tos Pirous TH 
rg a 

_ ‘TioTelt. Tovyapody avToy aTolavovTwy 6 TdO0s od cvvaTrébaver, 


aN abavatos ov« év aBavdtow copmact Ch od CdvTwr. 

Note the similar endings of dyadpata—avaypara, the poetical 
vocabulary of éudvtou “Apeos etc.: the antitheses and parisoses. 
Such a style seems to us elaborate even unto weariness; but it 
influenced a whole generation of the ablest Athenians. The 
funeral oration of Pericles, as reported by Thucydides, may have 
owed something to this speech by Gorgias. 

The orator Antiphon, born in 480, was more than fifty when 
Gorgias visited Athens, but seems to have been only then coming 
to the front as a professional writer of speeches (Aoyoypados) for 
the law-courts. He was a leading Conservative, and in 411 took 
an active part in the attempted revolution of the Four Hundred. 
He was tried, and condemned to death; his speech on that oc- 
casion was, on the evidence of Thucydides’, ‘the ablest defence 
ever made by any man up to my time when on trial for his life.’ 
Antiphon’s extant speeches consist of rhetorical exercises, and of 
a few speeches which were actually delivered. The exercises are 
specimens of the training given in the rhetorical schools; they 
deal with cases of homicide, and are meant to shew that argu- 
ments can be framed with equal persuasiveness on both sides of 
a given case. 

From Gorgias, Antiphon derived the use of rare or poetical 
words, and the balance of clauses. An argument is conceived by 
him to have its greatest effect if it is conducted in a series of 
separate points. Blow on blow, the nicely balanced terms beat 
out their contrasts, until the ear is weary as with the clangour of 
an anvil. For example, Antiphon writes: of re yap dwaptdvoytes 


1 viii 68 ; Dobson, pp. 19 etc. 
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dv dv émivoncwol tt Spacat, ovTo. TpaKTopes TOY aKovTiwy eiow, 
of 8& éxotavdv te Spavtes ) TaaxovTes, OUTOL THY TAOnwaAToV 
aitvos yiyvovtat. Or again: a\Aws Te Kal Tod pev éx TpoBovdys 
dxovatws arobavevtos, Ths 8 Exovolws €x Tpovolas aToKTELvacns. 
We observe the constant use of wév and 6é, or (elsewhere) of 
Aoye and épyw. The balanced clauses tend to be of the same 
length (arapicwous); or to begin or end with the same sound 
(OmovokaTapKToy, ojoLoTéAEvTor). 

Thucydides! was about thirty-three at the time of Gorgias’ 
visit; he had already begun to make preparations for the writing 
of his history, and quickly realised the advantages of the Gorgian 
method. He made use of it chiefly in the speeches (which he 
made no attempt to report verbatim), in the passage on civil 
strife and its moral effects (Book 111), and in the Melian dialogue 
(Book v). In all these cases he sets out general conclusions and 
reflexions. But the ordinary narrative is not much influenced by 
Gorgias, and the speeches in Books VI and vii shew that the 
influence eventually declined. It is significant that there are no 
speeches in the eighth Book. 

The value of antithesis in analysing character and motive is 
obvious. It lends itself to the opposition between profession and 
practice, between promise and performance, It displays a larger 
contrast in terms of the lesser ones which are its organic members. 
For example, we are shewn that, in the course of the war, party- 
strife had the effect of confusing moral distinctions: ToAwa péev 
yap adoyiotos avdplia hirératpos évoulcOn, wéAdnows Se rpopnOrs 
Sevia edrrperrns, TO SE o@ppov Tod dvavdpov mpdcxynua, Kal TO 
mpos amav Evvetov émt mav apyov. Note the contrasts: ‘reckless 
daring’ and ‘loyal courage’: ‘prudent delay’ and ‘specious 
cowardice’: ‘temperance’ and ‘ pusillanimity’: ‘comprehensive 
sagacity’ and ‘universal indifference.’ 

Gorgias set a fashion, and after a time the fashion became less 
popular, The constant use of antithesis (which appears also in 
Euripides) was felt to be too rigid: it belonged to a time when 


1 See below, p. 16. 
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"the individual word was a wonder (fua Oadua). It began by 
_ helping to liberate thought: it ended by petrifying thought. It 

_ was succeeded by a style in which the mental proces was more 
: rapid; the sentence now begins by causing curiosity; and 
_ promises, and bestows, satisfaction. In this connection, the work 
_ of Thrasymachus of Chalcedon? is of importance. Born about 450, 
_he was an alien, and therefore could not appear in person in the 
_ Athenian courts or the assembly. He is familiar to us from his 
appearance in Plato’s Phaedrus and Republic. An example of 
his style, from the beginning of a political speech, is as follows: 
éBovdounv, @ AOnvaior, petacxeivy éxeivou Tod ypovov Tod 
TAaod Kal TOY Tpay“aTav hvika clwTray aTréxpn Tols vewTéposs, 
TOV TE TpayudTwy ovK avayKxaloyT@Y ayopevev, Kal TOY TpEec- 
 Butépwv opOas tiv Torw étitpoTevdvtav: émevdy & eis TovodTov 
Huds avéBeTo ypovoy o daipwv wate Tas pev evTrpakias THs TOAEwS 
axovewv, Tas 5€ cuumopas opay avTovs, Kal TOVTwY Ta péyLoTa [1) 
Oeady Epya eivar nde THs TUyNs GdAdXa ToY érripernOerTwr, avayKn 
5 Néyecv. We observe the gradual approach to the final con- 
clusion, and the art by which the suspense is maintained and 
relieved. The contrasts ‘old’ and ‘ young,’ ‘divine’ and ‘human’ 
are not introduced for their own sake, but form an essential part 
of the argument. Oratorical prose had now become sufficiently 
flexible to be used for the ordinary occasions of the law-courts 
where citizens sue one another, and the profession of Xoyoypddos 
provided a career in which the legal knowledge and literary skill 
of Athenian or alien could find full scope. 

Lysias?, one of the greatest of the Aoyoypddou, was born at 
Athens (not before 459) but was not enfranchised. After spending 
some years at Thurii, he settled in Athens in 412. From 403 to 
380 he wrote speeches, in which he shewed himself the most 
graceful and versatile interpreter of Athenian daily life. The 
forensic style, founded by Antiphon, was carried by Lysias to 
its highest point of development. Andocides*, though he wrote 


- 


1 Dobson, p. 50, and p. 7 above. 2 Dobson, pp. 74 etc. ; see also below, p. 18. 
3 Dobson, pp. 53 etc. 
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his own speeches, should be mentioned here in chronological 
sequence. He was born in 440. His surviving speeches were 
delivered in 410, 398, and 391 respectively. Andocides is lucid 
and straightforward, with much vividness in description, but he 
is not a careful writer. 

The list of Aoyoypddor is continued with Isocrates', who was 
born in 436 and lived until 338. He was a pupil of Gorgias, and 
excelled in the oratory of display, not however as a practical 
pleader but as a theoretical writer, and still more as a teacher. 
The greater part of his extant work consists of political pamphlets, 
in the form of speeches; they occupy the borderland between 
politics and philosophy. The essential feature of his prose was 
that it was meant to be read. This has extended its influence in 
modern times. 

The Isocratean type was one of great uniformity and perfection. 
By 350 it had established itself as the normal prose, and even 
Plato? in his later years was influenced by it, especially in the 
preference given by him to continuous exposition over the earlier 
method of question and answer, and in the avoidance of hiatus, 
The orator Lycurgus and the historians Ephorus and Theopompus 
(of whom large fragments have been preserved) were pupils of 
Isocrates, 

Plato’s Gorgias, in which the false rhetoric of certain Sophists 
is derided, and his Phaedrus, in which a new psychological 
rhetoric is proposed, gave an impulse to further study of oratorical 
prose. Aristotle’s Rhetoric follows up the suggestions made by 
Plato, and discusses, for example, diction, prose rhythm, the 
structure of sentences, and the arrangement of the various parts 
of a speech. 

But the rise of criticism here, as often, marks the close of the 
creative period. Hyperides* is descended from Lysias ; Lycurgus 
(as we have seen) from Isocrates, Demosthenes‘, a great eclectic, 

1 Dobson, pp. 126 etc. ; see also below, p. 20. 2 See below, p. 22. 


3 Dobson, chapter XI. 
4 Dobson, pp. 199 etc.; see also below, p. 26. 
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‘combines the simplicity of Lysias with the richness of Isocrates, 
and adds to both the antique dignity of Thucydides, 

With the death of Demosthenes, and the disappeafance of the 
political freedom of Athens, oratory died. Already in the time 
of Aristotle it is treated as a branch of philosophy. Some of its 
ancient glories were revived by the Asiatic School about 250; 
and their teaching ultimately bore fruit in the Roman Cicero, 
when he studied at Rhodes in his early career. But the true 
Attic purity of style is no longer found after 300, 

The five greatest writers of Attic prose are Thucydides, Lysias, 
Isocrates, Plato, Demosthenes. Their Attic, though of different 
periods, was pure; with purity and clearness, they combined the 
peculiar Attic grace. In a necessarily brief account we must 
confine our attention to the best. The interest of the subject- 
matter of Xenophon and Aristotle cannot blind us to the defects 
of their respective styles*. For the purpose of this book, which 
is the statement of the best Attic idiom, we shall do well to 
follow the practice of the five great masters. 

1 See the treatise On the Sublime (ed. Rhys Roberts), ch. xLIv. The author of the 
treatise adds another reason for the decay of oratory, namely, the love of money and 
of pleasure. He is the first to note the social ideals of an age as a factor in the creation 


of great literature. 
2 In a later age (second century A.D.) Lucian wrote with Attic ease and simplicity. 
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CHAPTER III 
THE FIVE GREAT MASTERS OF ATTIC PROSE 


THUCYDIDES (c. 460 to 400) lived long enough after the Pelo- 
ponnesian war to put most of his work into shape, but not long 
enough to complete it. The last Book brings the story down to 
411, thus leaving seven years unrecorded. 

In the style of Thucydides two manners are to be distinguished: 
that of narrative, and that of the speeches. In narrative, he is 
simple and severe. He belongs to the ‘austere’ school, well 
described by the ancient critic Dionysius of Halicarnassus!: ‘It 
requires that the words should be firmly planted, and placed in 
strong positions, so that each word may be seen on every side.... 
It does not in the least shrink from using rough and direct 
clashings of sounds, meeting like the bases of stones in loose 
wall-work, which have not been squared or smoothed to fit each 
other, but shew a certain negligence and absence of forethought. 
It loves as a rule to prolong itself by large words of portly 
breadth....In whole clauses, it chooses the most dignified and 
majestic rhythms. It does not wish its clauses to be enslaved to 
a severe syntax, but to be noble, simple, and free.... It does not 
employ, in order to round a sentence, supplementary words 
which do not help the sense:—It is haughty, straightforward, 
disdainful of pettiness, with its antique air and its negligence 
as its beauty.’ Dionysius examines the opening sentences of 
Thucydides’ H7zstory in illustration of his remarks; he finds in 
them a sort of antique and self-willed beauty®. 

In the speeches, which occupy between a fourth and a fifth 
part of the History, Thucydides adopts a more elaborate and 
distinctive manner, especially (as we have seen) in the earlier 

1 De Compositione Verborum, chapter XX11, edited by W. Rhys Roberts (Cambridge 
University Press). See also introduction to Dionysius’ Zhree Literary Letters (same 
editor and publisher) (on the treatise De Thucydide); and Greek Literary Criticism by 
J. D. Denniston (Dent). 2 apxaixdy ru kal atlGades Kaos. 
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‘books. The influence of Gorgias is seen in the attention which 
is paid to symmetry. The style of the speeches is more periodic 
than that of narrative. The originality of the style of Thucydides 
consists in the courageous and successful attempt to mould a 


_ language of great but immature capabilities to the purposes of 


profound speculation and wide generalisation, Attic was in a 


state of transition; it was still dominated by the influence of 


e 


Ionic ; even Thmeydides could not entirely emancipate himself 
from the dialect in which every preceding history had been 
written. Hence he writes an artificial dialect, midway between 


_ Ionic and mature Attic (Ev, és, and -oo- for cvv, eis, and -tTT-). 


With this instrument, forged by himself, he strove to express 
the complex ideas of a turbulent period, shewing the inner 


- working of motive, and elevating the individual instance into a 


law of general application. ‘In Thucydides there are more ideas 
than words’: hence his conscious experiments in language, and 
his unconscious forcing of words to meanings which they can ill 
express. The Greeks themselves found Thucydides difficult ; 
Dionysius (for instance) complains of his obscurity. 

Thucydides was praised in antiquity for his noble rhythms’; 
thus, in the Funeral Oration which he places in the mouth of 
Pericles, the rhythms are built upon stately measures such as 
spondees, anapaests, and cretics. 

For details of the style? and rhythm of Thucydides, editions of 
separate books may be consulted, especially those by E. C. 
Marchant (Macmillan). Note the following points, some of 
which have been already mentioned. 

i. INFLUENCE OF RHETORIC, especially of Gorgias, the creator 
of the antithetic style, which coordinates clauses, but does not place 
them side by side without connection (as in the ‘jointed’ style) nor 
tnake one clause depend on another (as in the ‘periodic’ style). 


1 Dionysius, De Compositione Verborum, ch. Xvi11. The reference is to Thue, 11. 
35 of wev modXol etc. 

2G. F. Abbott, Thucydides (1925), pages 207 foll., seems to me to exaggerate its 
difficulties. 
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ii, PREGNANT BREVITY, shewn in economy of words, especially _ 
in the speeches: and in the tendency to omit a whole step in the _ 
argument (compare Quintilian’s phrase densus et brevis et semper 
instans sibt Thucydides: Book X. i. 73). 


iii. DICTION. 


(a) epic, tragic, and Ionic words: dAKn, veoypovdy, axparpvis. — 

(6) frequency of nouns in -ous, -Tys, and -pa. 

(c) use of srotetoOat in periphrases, as Ady TrovetoPar= 
TEL. 

(d) neuter adjective or neuter participle with article= 
abstract noun. 

(e) coordination of dissimilars: iii 82 paddrov S€ xal 
novyaitepa for aypidtepa Kal jovyaitepa. 

(/) anacoluthon, sometimes due to the insertion of a paren- 
thesis. 

(g) Order of words! accommodated to order of thought, the 
position being determined according to the relative 
importance of the words in the writer’s mind. 

(2) Accumulation of participles, marking successive stages, 
or standing in different relations to the main action. 

(7) The main verb in the ‘period’ often comes early, and 
is followed by a number of participles. 


LYsIAS was of Syracusan family. Of his father, Cephalus, a 
vivid picture is drawn by Plato in the opening pages of the 
Republic. The prosecution of Eratosthenes by Lysias in 403 
marks the only personal contact of Lysias with Greek politics. 
By ancient critics Lysias was accounted the model writer of 
Attic prose. He used the language of everyday life with purity, 
accuracy, and simplicity. Dionysius? praises him for his vividness, 
truth to character, and winning persuasiveness. He also points 
out that the manner of Lysias varies in the different sections of 


* See Spratt, introduction to Edition of Book v1 (Cambridge University Press), 
Pp. Xxxi. 
* In the essay On Lysias (part of the treatise On the Attic Orators). 
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a speech. Thus in the opening it is quiet and didactic; in the 
narrative, convincing and concise; when he appeals to the 
emotions, it is solemn and sincere. Lysias is the type of a 
businesslike speaker, who keeps steadily in view his first object, 
namely to enlighten and convince his hearers without sacrificing 
literary grace or general interest. He tells a simple story simply, 
but is saved from being dull by his dramatic faculty, which 
enables him to adapt the speech to the character of the person 
who is to deliver it. Occasionally he introduces a touch of 
passion or deep emotion. 

Thirty-four speeches of Lysias (not all complete) have been 
preserved : first, those of a distinctly public character (in which 
the composition is periodic) ; secondly, speeches which are partly 
public, partly private in character ; and thirdly, private speeches. 
In the second and third sections there is a larger proportion of 
non-periodic sentences. Also, in any given speech, the narrative 
is less periodic than the argument or the proof. 

Lysias was taken as the master of the plain style (genus tenue), 
the marks of which are: 


(i) in composition, a free structure of clauses and sentences, 
without straining after rhythmical effects. 

(ii) in diction, the avoidance of poetical and unusual words, 

(iii) abstemious use of rhetorical figures. 

(iv) brevity. 

It has been suggested that Lysias had two distinct manners 
at different periods of his life: the earlier, forced and artificial, 
the later, plain; and that the turning point was the impeach- 
ment of Eratosthenes, when real emotion imparted a more lively 
and natural turn to his expression. An example of the earlier 
manner probably exists in the declamation on Love quoted by 
Plato in the Phaedrus, in which it is generally agreed that we 
have the actual words of Lysias. But scarcely any of his speeches 
written for use in court can be assigned to a date before the 
impeachment. 
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Some of the most important public and private speeches of 
Lysias are contained in the selection of sixteen edited by 
Shuckburgh (Macmillan), There is room for a complete edition, 
on the lines of the edition of Isaeus by W. Wyse (Cambridge 
University Press). 

ISOCRATES was a boy of seven at the death of Pericles, and of 
nine when Gorgias visited Athens. Being precluded from taking 
part in public affairs by his weak voice and timid disposition, he 
devoted himself to the teaching of rhetoric. His house is described 
by Cicero as a manufactory of eloquence for the whole of Greece: 
a school from which, as from the Trojan horse, sprang heroes 
only (de Oratore ii. 94). 

The forensic orations now extant belong to the first portion of 
Isocrates’ career (403 to 393). They are marked by ingenuity of 
invention, great lucidity, and a general air of moderation. They 
are the most interesting of the speeches of Isocrates. 

Of the political pamphlets, which belong to a later period, the 
earliest and perhaps the best is the Panegyricus (380), in which 
he calls upon the states of Hellas to unite under the joint com- 
mand of Athens and Sparta and to march against Persia. This 
is a favourite thought with Isocrates ; he returns to it more than 
once, and in Philip of Macedon he saw not the conqueror of 
Afhens, but the leader of Hellas now at last united for the 
attack on the Persian king. 

The style of Isocrates is the subject of a special essay by 
Dionysius’. Isocrates represents the ‘florid’ style. He seeks beauty 
of expression, and aims at polish rather than simplicity. He avoids 
hiatus ; he makes every sentence take the form of a rhythmical 
period. He is better for reading than for practical use; hence 
his speeches stand the test of recitation at a festival, or of reading 
in private, but fail in the battles of the assembly or law-court. 

In rhythm, Isocrates marks a clear advance. He is indeed the 
earliest great artist in the rhythm proper to prose. His period 

1 See quotations translated by Denniston, Greek Literary Criticism, pp: 153 ete. 
This essay also formed part of the treatise On the Attic Orators. 
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is fnarked by a certain luxuriance.. Instead of aiming at the 


vigorous compression required for real contests, it unrolls itself 
like a river, luring the traveller on from bend to befid. Some of 
this elaboration, however, was abandoned in his latest writings, 
in which he tells us that he had outgrown his earlier taste. In 
him we begin to find certain recurrent clausulae, or favourite 
rhythmical terminations to a sentence: one of these is iambus 
followed by trochee (or spondee), as tresiAjbOas, catéornoav. 
Some of the following characteristics of Isocrates are marks of 
the exaggeration suited to the epideictic style. 
(a) abstract nouns in the plural: Aapwmrporntes, avOddecas. 
(6) accumulation of verbs: dpidfew kal wrértew Kal ropbetv 
\ peer 
TAS OLKLAS. 
(¢) accumulation of nouns: éyKou Kal ceuvdoTnTos. 
(d@) accumulation of adjectives: dewa nal oxyétNua. 
(e) verbs compounded with one or more prepositions. 
(/) constant use of pév and 8€é (Adyo pév—épyw Sé etc.) 
(g) one verb balanced by another of similar meaning, as de? 
yap ovy amdas eitreiv GAA capas dpdcat. 
(h) poetical vocabulary, as odpavounjnns. 
(¢) emphasis thrown on a statement by following it first with 
eixotws, then with explanatory sentence and ydp. 
(Rk) adverbs formed from perfect participle passive, as retay- 
pévors. 
(2) comparative of adverb ends in -épws (copwrépas). 
superlative of adverb ends in -dtws (copwrdatas). 
The Panegyricus has been edited (with the treatise addressed 
to Demonicus) by Sandys (Catena Classtcorum series). 
The Cyprian Orations have been edited by E. S. Forster 
(Clarendon Press). 
A selection of Isocrates would include the Panegyricus, the 
Panathenaicus, On the Antidosis, Against the Sophists, the 
Areopagiticus, a forensic speech such as the Aegzneticus or 


1 See an instance on page 34, and contrast the closely-knit periods of Demosthenes. 
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Trapeziticus,and some of the letters (of which we have nine; the 


last was written to Philip after the battle of Chaeronea, and ~ 


shortly before the death of Isocrates). 

PLATO was born in 427. He became acquainted with Socrates 
about 407. After the death of Socrates in 399, Plato travelled in 
various countries. His connection with Syracuse through Dio- 
nysius the younger is well-known. He died in 347. 

The Apology and Menexenus are speeches. The rest of his 
works are dialogues, which combine objective historical narrative 
with subjective oratory. Platonic dialogue has the same advan- 
tage over other forms of prose as drama over other forms of 
poetry; it has a greater wealth of resources, and aims at greater 
variety of effects. 

The criticism of Dionysius! on Plato commends one of Plato’s 
manners, the plain; but condemns the elevated, as ‘conveying its 
meaning in a prolix and circuitous way, despising the regular 
terms in common use, and seeking after those which are newly 
coined, strange, or archaic. It is in the sea of figurative diction 
that it labours most of all. It abounds in epithets. We should 
remember that Dionysius is a rhetorician, and judges Plato from 
this point of view. Imitation of Plato will—he sees—lead lesser 
mortals into foolish extravagance. He criticises Plato ‘not as an 
ordinary mortal, but as one who has come near the standard of 
the divine nature.’ The author of the treatise on The Sublime? 
is more appreciative, and often quotes Plato in illustration of his 
maxims. These ancient critics discerned in Plato the poetic vein. 

Plato writes in many different manners, corresponding to his 
various moods, He was sceptic, dogmatist, poet, rhetor, artist, 
all in one, or at least all in succession, throughout the fifty years 
of his life as a philosopher. He was also a great parodist, and 
much of his best criticism of style is conveyed by the indirect 
method of parody, especially in the Protagoras, the Phaedrus, 
and the Symposium. He accommodates his method to his sub- 


1 Letter to Pompeius : Denniston, p. 163. 
2 First century A.D. This is the best of the Greek writings on literary criticism. 
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ject: thus the Zuthydemus is light and frivolous, the Parmenides 
_ is precise and closely reasoned, the Republic is of varied magnifi- 
7 cence, the 7imaeus is grave and august, the Laws sombre and 
_ formal. Every kind of prose excellence can be found in Plato. 
_ He paid fastidious attention to style and rhythm; we are told 
_ that after his death tablets were found in which the opening 
_ words of the Republic were arranged in several different orders. 
: Again, within the same dialogue we can detect different shades 
of manner: in conversation, a playful wit and delicate irony; 
in continuous exposition (as when he writes of the philosophic 
life, or the quest of the soul after truth, or the ultimate destiny 
of man), the language is full of glow and rapture. His prose is 
unique in its use of poetical imagery. He can assume his ‘singing 
robes’ more rapidly than any other Greek writer of prose. It 
is exceedingly difficult to define the characteristics of Plato’s 
prose. In their most elaborate study of the subject, Jowett and 
Campbell thus write: ‘Thought and expression in Plato are in 
continual movement. His sentences are less tied down than those 
of other writers to a predetermined form. Constructions are often 
found to shift through the interposition of some afterthought. 
Corrections, explanations, restrictions, digressions, break the regu- 
larity of grammar, and occasion either a new construction or a 
pleonastic resumption of the previous statement, very often both. 
One protasis has more than one apodosis, and wvzce versa. The 
meaning is followed at the expense of concord—or, conversely, 
the nearer construction is chosen at the expense of the meaning. 
The grammatical order of words is modified by emphasis, and 
by the desire of euphony. Not only cases but tenses and moods 
are employed cara ovveowv,—the tendency which is common in 
Greek, wherever there are long sentences, to make the construc- 
tion of the later clauses independent of the main construction, 
is peculiarly common in the long sentences of Plato.’ 

The diction of Plato is diversified by special elements drawn 
from the Socratic love of homely illustration, from poetry 


1 Tn their edition of the Repudlic, vol. 11. 
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(quotation or allusion), from the innovations of the Sophists, and 
from the philosophical thought of the Academy itself. In him ~ 
we see the beginning of a process which tended ultimately to 
give a fixed connotation to the phraseology of mental and moral 
philosophy. Examples are S0£a, érioripn, eidos, avtd TO Kadov 
(ideal beauty), peréyveuv, TO ayabov (summum bonum). 

As to rhythm!, Dionysius praises Plato for his ‘art in com- 
bining words, and, quoting a passage from the Wenexenus, shews 
that it depends for its effect on the use of the spondee and the 
bacchius (— — v). 

From a combined study of diction and of rhythm, scholars 
have traced a gradual development in Plato’s style, as proved 
by the prevalence of certain peculiarities at various periods. The 
results of this method (which is called ‘stylometry’) have not 
been universally adopted ; but it is agreed that there is a group 
of dialogues which, on stylistic as well as other grounds, should 
be assigned to his latest period. This group includes the Sophistes, 
Politicus, Critias, Timaeus, and Laws. Characteristics of these 
dialogues are: the use of dvtws instead of t@ dvr, the combina- 
tion ri wnv;, SprAov ws for d4Xov Stet, the Ionic dative plural in 
-olat, avoidance of hiatus, and an increasing fondness for the 
tribrach, as in xaOdzep (for eaotrep), wexpiTep, Kata TO Suvardn, 
Tuva TpoTrov (for Tpdmopv Tuva). 

Plato uses particles with great subtlety, not only to mark the 
progress of the argument, and the degrees of assent and dissent, 
but also to give the effect of conversation, with its varying light 
and shade. Platonic particles have been subjected to examination 
with a view to fix the date of the dialogues. Judged by this test, 
the Symposcum is to be placed before the Phaedrus, Republic, and 
Theaetetus, while the Politicus and Laws again appear among 
the latest group’. 

Further details of Plato’s style may be found in Riddell, 


1 See A. W. de Groot, Handbook of Ancient Prose Rhythm (Groningen, 1918). 
2 For recent views on the sequence of the dialogues, see introduction to the ‘Loeb’ 
edition, by W. R. M. Lamb. 
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& _ THE FIVE GREAT MASTERS OF ATTIC PROSE 


| Digest of Platonic Idioms (in his edition of the Apology, Oxford 
_ University Press): in vol. 11 of Jowett and Campbell’s edition of 
the Republic (same publishers), pp. 165 etc., and in Wilamowitz, 
Platon (1920), II 412 ete. 

Note the following : 

(a) the words of a speaker are introduced by jv & éyd, &bnu, 
» & 4s, én, in parenthesis. If there is a noun-subject, it is placed 
in apposition, as 7 & os o Avtidar. 

(4) the vocatives & ‘yaOé, d Sapore, Oavpdcre, oxétTre, have 
different implications. @® ’ya@é remonstrates in a friendly, @ 
oxéTde in an unfriendly tone: & dacuove is usually ironical, 
® pakapie somewhat ironical. 6 Oavyacve =‘ my dear sir’ (with 
remonstrance). 

(ce) various forms of assent are used : ravu ye, wadtoTa, Kal wdra. 

(d@) various asseverations include v7 Ala, v tov Toceda, v7 
TOV KUVAa. 

(e) motos singles out a word for criticism or contempt. toodros 
is often used to avoid repetition of an adjective. 

(7) #y is used with subjunctive in independent clauses = ‘per- 
haps.’ 

(g) special uses are adtixa = ‘for example;’ cvduvever with the 
infinitive to express probability ; évratew ‘to have expert know- 
ledge.’ 

(A) ‘ Binary structure’ (Riddell) is frequent. Plato expresses a 
conception, which exists in his mind as one, in two slightly 
different aspects. Thus two images of the object are seen as it 
presents itself at two successive moments. The same kind of 
fullness is obtained as the stereoscope confers on the images of 
natural objects. 

(2) Often, after a digression, the sentence is completed in a form 
somewhat different from the beginning. 

(2) ri ody od Sinyjow ; ‘why then don’t you relate?’ = ‘tell us 
at once,’ 

James Adam’s editions of the Republic, Protagoras, Apology, 
and Crito should be consulted. 
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DEMOSTHENES was born about 384. He lost his father when 


only seven years old, and fell under the care of guardians, whose ~ 


maladministration of his estate forced him to seek legal redress 
as soon as he came of age. He obtained aid from Isaeus, then 
the chief authority on the law of property. He was not a pupil 
of Isocrates, but was familiar with Isocrates’ published works. 

The literary career of Demosthenes may be divided into three 
periods. The first (366 to 356), which contains the speeches 
against his guardians Aphobus and Onétor, is marked by the 
influence of Thucydides. In the second period (356 to 341) the 
influence of Isocrates is paramount: to this period belong most 
of the private speeches (written by Demosthenes as Acyoypados) ; 
the semi-political speeches against Androtion, Leptines, Timo- 
crates and Aristocrates; and the political speeches known as 
the Philippics (351, 344, 341), Olynthiacs (349), On the Peace 
(346), On the Embassy (344), Chersonese (341). 

The chief speech of the third period is that Ox the Crown 
(330), which is the ultimate triumph of Greek oratory. Demo- 
sthenes draws on the resources of his predecessors ; we can trace 
a suggestion derived from Antiphon, or Lysias, or Isocrates, but 
the emotion, the fire, the impetuosity of Demosthenes are all 
his own. To Dionysius, Demosthenes is the model of oratorical 
prose; and the opening sentence of the speech Ox the Crown 
is quoted, with other passages, to shew the nobility of the 
rhythms, and the extraordinary care bestowed on perfecting the 
style. 

In reading Demosthenes, we are amazed at the range of the 
vocabulary. 

The words which he uses are generally those of ordinary life. 
The poetical words are fewer than in Thucydides. Simile and 
metaphor are kept subordinate: they are drawn mainly from 
the world of seafaring or of business which was familiar to his 


1 See his essay De admiranda vi dicendi in Demosthene. 
On Demosthenes, the man and the patriot, see G. Clemenceau, Démosthéne, trans- 
lated by C. M. Thompson (Hodder and Stoughton). 
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* audience. He uses compound verbs freely, to point a contrast or 
_ enforce a parallel. He is guided partly by desire for-symmetry 
_ or assonance, but the main consideration is variety of expression. 
_ He is fond of using long infinitive phrases as subject or object 
_ of a sentence, and he is much given to participial clauses. He 

_ shews great skill in his use of particles, especially «at, «al yxy, 
Pexkros, Toivuy, d\Ad. He attaches a variety of meanings to the 
_ same word : as rpaypa, trapyew, ToNTLKOS. 

Attempts have been made to reduce the rhythms of Demo- 
sthenes? to the same sort of fixed laws of correspondence as those 
of the lyrical poets, but there is no reason to suppose that the 
orator felt himself bound by such strict fetters. The great 

principle which he followed was to combine balance of parts 
with great variety. Especially, he displays much variety in the 
rhythmical termination of a sentence, avoiding the monotony of 
the two or more long syllables which Isocrates placed in this 
position. He also avoids the rhythms of poetry, hiatus, and 
_ more than two consecutive short syllables. 

The organic unity of the period is maintained by two principles: 
holding the attention in suspense until the close, and relieving 
that suspense by well-balanced distribution of parts. The 
monotony of a long series of periods is broken by narrative 
passages, and by short sentences, whether affirmative or inter- 
rogatory. 

For details of Demosthenes’ style, see Introductions to Sandys’ 
editions of the Leptines and other speeches (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press): also the notes to Goodwin’s or Abbott and 
Matheson’s editions of the speech Ox the Crown. 

Note the following : 

(2) combinations of apparent synonyms: verbs are frequently 
arranged in pairs (4&6 Kal Séopat, Pewpav Kal cxorey), adjectives 
and substantives are frequently arranged in a series of three (r@ 
Koo, Tals TapacKevais, TH MpoOuula, Tois emots Kai Whdicpact 

1 See Blass, Attische Beredsamheit, and Norden, Antike Kunstprosa; also Abbott 
and Matheson’s edition of the speech Ox the Crown (Clarendon Press). 
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Kal vomols Kat TpecBelats, ovK Hv TadTa TaTpLa OVS avEKTA OVS 
éuduta). 

(4) appeals to the audience are frequent, as 6 avdpes, or oxé- 
aoe yap. Even etré wot is found with a plural verb. Appeals 
to the gods: 6 Zed Kal Geot, 6 mavtes Ooi. 

(c) rhetorical questions are answered by the orator himself, as 
GXN ovK ote TadTa’ TOOEv; ToAXNOD ye Kal Sel. 

(d) the article with infinitive clauses is frequent. 

(e) emphasis is obtained by repetition of words (ovK« éoruv, odK 
éottv), by position in the sentence, by antithesis, by similarity of 
sound (pyyata Kal oxjpata). 

(/) variety of construction is obtained by using participle with 
either an infinitive clause or an adverbial phrase. 

(g) understatement, as ov petplas, ovx HKicTa. 

(A) perfect tense of mental state: yeynOds, redpixds, breihnda. 

(2) asyndeton in enumeration: an instance under (a) above. 
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_ 


EXAMPLES OF THE FIVE MASTERS 


_ WE may now study our five models in each of the usual literary 
_ forms which prose assumes. The manner varies with the subject. 
_ The five main literary forms are Oratory, Narrative (with de- 
_ scriptions of character), Letter-writing, Philosophy (including all 
writing of a reflective nature), Literary Criticism. Let us take 
these in turn, and see how oratory (for example) appears in each 
of our five models. 
(i) ORATORY 

Love of oratory was instinctive among Greeks, as we learn 
from Homer, in whose poems the art is found highly developed. 
Greek speeches were delivered to a large and excitable assembly, 
usually in the open air. 

They contain invocations of the gods, direct appeals to the 
audience, rhetorical questions, personal abuse, and altogether 
more vivacity than would be considered suitable in an English 
audience. 

(a) Thucydides, I!. 43 (part of the Funeral Oration delivered 
by Pericles, 431). 

kal olde péev TpoonKovTas TH odes ToLolde éyévovTo* Tovs dé 
Rourrovs xpi achareatépav pev evyerOar, drorporépay dé pwndéev 
ak.obv Thy és Tods TrodEputovs Siavovay exe, TKOTTODYTAS pI) NOyy 
Hove Tv w@dertay, Iv av Tis Tpos OvdeY YElpov AUTOS Kas él- 
doras unKvvol, Néyov boa év TO TOS TroAEuLoVS apiverOat ayaba 
évertw, ada paddov THy THs TOAEws Sivaply Kal” Huépav Epy@ 
Gewpévovs Kal épactds yryvopévous adths, Kal bray viv peyadn 
Sdn elvar, evOvpovpévovs OTL ToAMaYTES Kal YLYVOTKOVTES TA 
Séovta Kal év rots épyows aioyvvopevor avdpes aba éxtHoarTo, 
kal omote Kal Teipa Tov aharelnoay ovKovy Kal THY TOL Ye THS 
oerépas apetis akvobvtes orepicxey, KaAd¢MoTOV 5é Epavoy avTH 
Mporeuevolt. Kowh yap Ta copata Siddovres, idia Tov aynpov 
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= 
érawov €dduBavov Kat Tov Tapov erLonmoTaToy, ovK ev @ KElYTaL 


val nr an t, 2 
padAov, GAN ev 6 H Oda aiTav Tapa TO éevTvyovTs del Kal Aoyou 


Kat épyou Kaip@ deiwynotos Katadelretar: avdpav yap éTupavav 
mica yh tapos, kal od otndav povoy év TH oikela onpaiver 
> t > x Ae 2 a \ 7 ” / > 
erruypady, a\Aa Kal év TH fn TpoanKkovon aypados pynuyn Tap 
EKAOTO THS MYNUNS MANDOV 7) TOV Epyou évdcatTaTar. 


NOTE: the contrast of Ady, épyw: Adyou, Epyov. 

€pactas: épas is to the Greek passion, ardent and consuming : 
we may translate by ‘ passionate devotion’ to an ideal. 

omote KTX.: ‘when they failed in an enterprise, they would 
not allow their manly virtues to be lost to their country (by 
exile), but gave their lives (on the field of battle) as the fairest 
offering which they could present at her feast’ Perhaps in 
épavos there is a reference to the funeral feast. 

ovx—pdarrov: Thucydidean for od tocodrov. 

évotattaras: the memory of the dead soldier is ever present 
to those who look on his grave. The thought is similar to that 
of Rupert Brooke’s famous sonnet: ‘a corner of a foreign field’ 
is henceforth for ever Athens, because an Athenian soldier is 
buried there. The sentence ends with — v —-- (cretic and 
spondee), one of the favourite clausulae. 


(4) Thucydides, vi. 68 (the plain words of a soldier). 
Nicias addresses his troops before the first battle at Syracuse, 


NF \ / Lee y / 8 lal fel 6 \ / 
TOANH pev Tapaivécer, ® avOpes, TL Set ypHaOat, of mapecpmer 
> x \ > an ? n \ tal 
ért TOV avTOV aydva; avTn yap 7 TapacKev? ikavwTépa woe SoKel 
5 , a A z 
elvat Odpoos Tapacyxeiv 1) KaNa@s NeYOEévTEsS NOyou weTA aabevods 
=) 5 tp “Apyet tM As Kat “AOnvat i 
otpatorédov. dirov yap “Apyetot cal Mavtiwhs xat AOnvaior cat 
lal € fal f n A lal 
VNTLWTOV Ob TPATol Ermey, TAS ov Ypr) pmeTAa TOL@VdE Kal ToT avde 
, t \ ' \ > , A , ” ” 
Evupdyov ravta Tid peyadny Tv edXTrida THs viens exe, Aros 
\ x ” f 
Te Kal mpos avdpas travdnuel T apwuvouévous Kal OK ATrONEKTOUS 
tf \ ¢ a « lal 
@otep Kal mas, Kal mpooéte Yixedudtas, ol UTEpppovodct jmeév 
Ch c a , " \ a 
nas, vTromevovot 8 ov, Sia TO THY errLoTHUNY THS TOAMNS Hoc@ 
” / , nr 
exe ; Tapactytw Sé Tiwt Kal TOde, TOAD TE ATO THs HweTépas 
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- 
KtTHAoEcOe. Kai TovvayTioy bTomipyyncKe Lpas 4) of TowLoL ohiow 
avtots ed ofS Ore mapaxedevovtac* of pev yap StL wept maTpidos 
état 6 ayav, éya & btu otk ev matpisu, c& Hs Kkpareiy Set } pn 

 padios atoywpeiv' of yap ims todo) émixeioovtar. THs TE 
otv tpetépas attayv akias pynobévtes, érrédOete Tols évavTioss 
Tpolvpas, kal tiv Tapodcay avayxny Kal atropiav PoBepwrépay 
HYNTApevol TOV TOrELLOY. 


NOTE: otpatorédov: ‘army.’ 

TOs ov yp7—é€yxew ; ‘how can we fail to have?’ This rhetorical 
use of 7@s ov is rare in Thucydides. 

bmephpovovot.—vTrouevovar: paromoiosis. 

nvTwa wn KTA.: ‘unless you can secure one by force of arms.’ 

moXepnioy: the final rhythm v v » — (paeon) is frequent. 

The influence of Gorgias is traceable, but declining. 


(c) Lysias, Against Eratosthenes (peroration): date 403. 


The sufferings of the Athenian democracy at the hands of 
the Thirty, of whom Eratosthenes was one. 


ad { »? lal > n \ lal 7A rd / 
boot Oe éx Lletpards éote, TPOTov pev TOV bTrrAWY avapyiaOnTe, 
f > lol ’ \ al 
OTL ToAAaS payas év TH addOTPla payecdpevor OvY UTO TOV 
ig > > e \ ¥ i > / BA ’ / \ iva 
TOAEMLWY ANN VITO TOUVTMY, ELPNnYNS OVENS, apnpéOnte Ta oma, 
a \ a 
érrevO” Gre eEexnptyOnte péev ex THs Todews Hv buiv ot Tatépes 
/ / \ > lal / > lal > > e 
mapédocayv, pevyovtas Sé éx Tav Todewy eEnTodvTO. av? dy 
> / % id |. gle Lae 4 ’ / \ \ lal ” 
opyicOnre pev atrep OT epedryete, dvauynaOnte b€ Kal TOV ad\dov 
nr e lal « \ an na \ \ 
Kakov & TeTovOate UT avTaY, of TOUS per Ex THS ayopds Tos bE 
r lal / > / »¥ 
éx tTav lepav cvvapravoytes Biaiws améxtewvay, Tovs O€ amo 
rn > / / fal / 
TéxV@OY Kal yovéwy Kal yuvalKav apédKovTEs hovéas avTaY nvay- 
nr an / / a 
Kkacav yevécOa, Kal ovde Taphs THs vouslomevns elacay TvxEIr, 
A ; a n an a 
Hyoupevor THY aVTOV apyny BeBaorépay eiva Ths Tapa Tov Oedv 
nr A 
tiywwplas. bao. dé Tov Oavarov diépvyov, Toddaxod KivduvEv- 
\ > ¥ / / \ / 
cavtes Kal eis Todas odes TAaVNOEeVTES Kal mavTayo0ev 
? , > a ” na ? / e \ b / 
ExKnpuTTopevot, evoecis dvTEs TOV eTrLTNOELwY, 01 meV eV TrOhEMia 
a , \ a , ¢ » > , a A 
Ti) Tatpio. Tovs Taidas KaTasTroTeEs, ol © ev E€vy yh, ToAdOv 
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évavtioupévev HrOete es Tov Tetpard. adda yap ov TA péddrovT™ 
recOar Botrouar Aéyewv, TA TpaxyOévta iT ToUT@Y ov SuVapevos 
elmeiv, oS yap évds Katnydpou ovdé Svoiv Epyov éoriv, ada 
TOAA@Y. Suws 8 THS éuhs mpoOvmlas ovdey EArEAELTFTAL, UTEP Te 
Tov lepav, & oro TA wey dréSovto Ta & eiawovTes Ewiawwov, UTEP 
Te THs TOAEWS, NY pLKpav ETroiovy, UTép TE TOV vewpiov & xabeirov, 
kal brép tov teOvedtwr ols tpels, ered) Cdow éewapdvar ovK 
AStvacbe, aroOavodc. BonOncate. olwar 8 avtods hav TE aK- 
podcbar kai tyas eloecOar THY Widov dépovtas, ryryoupévous, cot 
pev dy tovtwov drowndbioncbe, aitév Oadvatov Kkatatnpieta bat, 
dao. 8 dv rapa Tovtwr Sixnv AdBaow, bTép abTav Tas Tie@plas 
METOLNMLEVOUS* TAVTOMaL KATNYOPOV* AKNKOATE, EWPAKATE, TETTOV- 
Gare, éyete* Sixatere. 


NOTE: é£exnpvyOnre: ‘were banished by proclamation.’ 

éEntodvto: ‘they demanded your extradition. The fugitives 
had gone to Megara or Thebes. 

tagdns «Tr.: ‘customary rites of burial.’ 

BeBavorépay xTr.: ‘too firmly established to be reached by 
heaven’s vengeance.’ 


arédovto: ‘sold’: not the temples, but the sacred objects 
stored in them. 

axnkoate KT: ‘you have (in your own persons) heard, seen, 
and suffered. You know the facts. Now record your verdict.’ 

The rhythms are dactylic and anapaestic: but at the end, 
iambic (to suit the crisp tone of command), 


(d) Isocrates, Aegineticus 24: a forensic speech; date pro- 
bably 393. 
The speaker has inherited property from Thrasylochus, a citizen 
of Siphnus (one of the Cyclades): and defends his right to the 
inheritance on the ground that he nursed Thrasylochus through a 
long illness in Aegina. 


‘ \ Ar am @ , a ¢ 9 \ /, 
kat pnv ovde Tod?’ &Eovow eireiv ws eb wev TpaTTOVTOS Opacu- 
/ Ul a ’ 

AoxXou Tavta TAadO’ UTéuevoy, SvaTvyncavta 8 avdtov aréduTop: 


EXAMPLES OF THE FIVE MASTERS 


> > \ val 
€v avtois yap Tovtois ets cadéotepoy Kai waAdov évarredevEaunv 
\ ” a na 
TV evvotay ijy eixov mpos éxeivov: érrewdy yap ets Alywav 
; Z 
Katotkicduevos noVévnce TavTyv THY vorov éE hatrep amréOaver, 
4 > \ 24 la - > is’ A / cle oe [4 
oUTa@s auTov éGeparrevoa ws ovK old baTis T@TrOM Erepos Erepor, 
ar a a 
Tov peéev TEloTOY TOD ypdvou Tovnpas pev ExovTa, Tepuévas S 
Zz a a lal 
ére Suvauevov, & pivas 8& cvveyds év TH Kdivyn Kelwevov. Kal 
7 a a an a 
TOUT@Y TOV TadaiTTapLaV ovdeis TOV TUYyyevaV peTacyeiv HEiwoer, 
> > 7° > f > \ a \ \ an 
GXX’ odd erricxetyopevos adixeto, ANY THS pNTpOS Kal THs 
adArpijs, al tréov Oatepov éerroincay: acbevodca: yap jrOov éx 
TporSivos, dot adtal Oeparreias éd€ovTO* GAN bps éy@, ToLOVTwV 
TOV GAX@v Tepl avToV yeyernpévov, ovK atetrov ovd atréctny, 
>? ? ? UA = & \ 5" oh Q\ \ nn > a 
GX’ evoondevov avTov peta Traidds Evds+ ode yap THY oiKeTaV 
>. \ e v4 A ‘ 7, \ A » / 
ovdels brréuervev* Kal yap pices yareros ov ETL SvTKOAWTEpOY 
\ A é /, a ? > > / »” U > \ 
Sia thy voocov SiéxerTo, dat ovK éexelvov détovy Oavpate ef py 
ca > \ \ lad ad b] \ A , 
Tapé“evov, dAAa OAV padXov OTTwS ey@ ToLavTHY vodoY OHepa- 
TEevav avtapKeiv NOvvauny* Os Eutrvos pev Hv TodvY XpovOY, eK SE 
THS KAivns odK HdvVaTO KwWelcbaL, ToLadTa 8 Eracyev baO Huds 
 pndewlav huépay adaxpvtous Suayew, aAdNa Opnvodytes SieTeXodpeEv 
Kal TOUS TOVOUS TODS GAM}A@Y Kal THY huyrVy Kai THY EpnuLay THY 
huetépay avTadv. Kai Tadr ovdéva ypdvov Siédevtrev+ ovde yap 
> a ef * = a tal 3 na a \ / s led 
atenOeiy olov 7 Hv } SoKety apereiv, 6 roe TOAD SevvdTEpoy HY THY 
KaKOY TOV TapoyToD. 


NOTE: évatredevEdunv. Isocrates uses many verbs compounded 
with two prepositions. 

émiakeypouevos: ‘to visit him. The verb is often used of 
visiting a sick person, 

mréov Oarepoy érroinaay: ‘did more harm (than good).’ @drepov 
is a euphemism for xaxdv. 

TotovTwy xTXr.: ‘though the others had acted in this way 
towards him.’ 

TOV KaKaY TOY TapovTwy: cretic and ditrochee. 

Hiatus is avoided, 
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(e) Isocrates, Panegyricus 47: date 380, The speech was 
written, but not delivered. 


The services of Athens to Culture. 


\ a a \ 
dirocodiav Tolvuy, i) mavta tadta ouvetedpe Kal ovyKaTe- 
A ~ 
oxevace, Kal mpds Te Tas mpakews Hnuas émaidevce Kal mpos 
a lal > 7, \ \ 
GAANAOUS erpaive, Kal THY cuuhopar Tas Te Ov awaliay Kal Tas 
~ \ \ 
e& avdayKns yuyvouévas duetre, Kal tas pev pudrakacOat Tas Se 
a A Lal , 7 
Karas éveyxety edidakev, 1) modus Hudv KaTéberEe, Kal Noyous ETi- 
pnoev, ov mdvtes pev eriOvpodat Tois § érictapévois POovovet: 
cuvetduia pev OTL TODTO povoy €€ atravTav ToY Cewy idiov Epupev 
a a v 
éxovres, Kal Site TOUT@ TAEOVEKTHTAVTES Kal TOIs AdAOLS ATTaTW 
B) A / ig an \ \ \ \ »” / cf 
avTav Sinvéyxauev, op@ca Sé Tepl pev Tas Aras Tpakers ODT@ 
Tapaywdess ovaas Tas TUYas WaoTE TOAAGKLS EV aTais Kal ToOvs 
dpovipovs atuyety Kal Tods avontovs KatopOodv, Tév Sé Aoyov 
lal a \ A ’ / > \ lal Ud > 
TOV Kaos Kal TexViKaS exovT@Y Ov peTOV Tols PavdoLs, GAAA 
apuyis ed dpovovaons Epyov dvtas, Kal Tovs Te copods Kal Tods 
apabeis Soxotvtas elvat Tav’Tn TrEicTOV GAAHA@Y SiadéporTas, 
” \ \ 79 > > a > / / bY \ ’ ’ 
éte dé Tovs eVOvs €E apyis EdhevOepiws TeApaupmévous ex wév avdpias 
Kal wAoVTOV Kal TOY ToLovTwoY ayabdy ov yiyvwaKopévous, eK 
dé Tav Aeyouévav. wadtoTa KaTadavels yuyvouévous, Kal TOUTO 
avpBorov THs tadevoews udyv ExdoTov micTéTaTov atrodedery- 
pévov, Kal Tos AOYw KAaN@S Xpa@mévous ov pdvoy ev Talis avTmV 
duvapévovs ara Kal Tapa Tots adroLs EvTipous dvTAS. TocodDTOY 
8 ~ / c / 4 lal \ \ a \ "4 \ 
aTroNEXNOLTTEY 1) TOALS Nua@VY Tepl TO Hpovety Kal Eye ToOdsS 
adrous avOpadrrovs baO of TavTns wabnral TAY ddrAwv SidaoKarot 
yeyovact, Kail TO TOV “EAAHVOY Ovopwa TeToinke UNKETL TOD yévous 
adnra Ths Scavotas Soxety elvar, Kal waddrdov “EXAnvas Karetobar 
TOvS THS Tawevoews THS rueTépas 7) Tos THS KoWHAS Hvcews 
peTéyvovTas. 


NOTE: The first sentence, down to évtiwous dvtas, contains 
two principal verbs, carédevEe and étiunoev. The relative clause 
a / a o/ Lr n 
) wavta tavta extends to édidakev. Two participles, cvverduta 
and opaca, go with the principal verbs ; opéea subordinates to 
itself the rest of the sentence. 
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 (/) Plato, Menexenus: date probably 386. 


(This Funeral Speech, attributed by Plato to Aspasia, 7s an attempt, 
not entirely serious, to excel the rhetors in their own field.) 


kal ta wev 8 Epya tadta Thy avdpav Tév évOdde Keipévov Kat 
TOV GdrwY boo bTép THs TaTpidos TeTENEUTHKATL, TONG pev TH 
eipnuéva Kal Kadrd, ToAD & ett Treiw Kal KadrAlw TA broNELTTO- 
peva* todat yap av %pyépar Kal viKTes ody ixaval yévowTo TO 
Ta Tavta méddovte Tepalvew* TovTa@Y ody yp pbEe“YNMWEvOUS Tois 
TOUT@Y éxyovols TavT dvdpa TapaKedrever Oat, woTrep ev TOELO, 
pn reitrew tHv Taki THY TOV Tpoyoverv, und eis TovTicw dva- 
xXopelv eixovtas KadKy* éy@ pev odv Kal a’Tos, & Taides avdpav 
ayabay, viv Te TapaKkedevopat Kai év TO RoLT@ Xpbve, brrov av TH 
EVTUYXAV@ UuoV, Kal dvayyncw Kai dtaxedevoomwat TpoOupeta Oat 
elvat @s dpiotous’ év 5é TO wapovts Sixads eipe etreiy a ot 
matépes Huiv erécxnmtov atayyédrew Tois del AEvTropévoss, el TL 
Taoxoley, Hvika Kiwodvvedoe Ewedrov’ dpdow & ipiv & te a’Ttav 
nKovoa éxeivav Kal ola viv ndéws ay eitrovey bpivy AaBdvTEs 
Svvaplv, Texparpopevos €E dv ToTEe éXeyov: Edeyov 5é Trade: O 
maioes, OTL ev ote TaTépwov ayabay, avTo wnvver TO viv Tapov: 
nhpiv & éEov Civ py KadOs, KarAds aipovucOa paddAov TedeUTaY, 
mpl buds Te Kal Tovs Errerta els dveibn KaTacTHoaL, Kal piv TOds 
HMETEpOUS TraTépas Kal TAY TO TrpdabeEV yévos aioxovaL 

NOTE: «kd«n: cowardice. 


el te macyxorev: euphemism for e¢ amo@avorev, Plato here 
adopts the stock phrases of the rhetoricians. 


(g) Plato, Symposium 210 D. 
Discourse of Diotima on Physical and Ideal Beauty. 
meip@ 5é por, épy, Tov vodv mpocéxew ws olov Te padiaTa* ds 
yap av péxyps evtad0a mpos Ta épwrixa mavoaywyno7, Oedpwevos 
epeEfs Te Kai 6p0ds Ta Kadd, Tpos TEAOS On wv TAY EpwTLKaY 
eEaidyns xatowetai Te Oavpactoy THY pvaww Kadov, TobT’ éxeivo, 
&3 Tdxpares, ob 8% Evexev al of eumpocbev roves jnoav, mpaTov 
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A BUA 2 
pev det dv, Kal oUTE YyuyvouEvoY OUTE aTrOAAUMEVOY, OVTE avEavo- 
A rf + > a x \ a 8 > / WS: 
pevov ovte bOivov, érevta ov 7H pev Kadov TH S aiaxpov, ovde 
f , oe ” 3+O\ \ \ \ / \ be \ > / 
TOTE pev TOTE © Ov, OvdSe TPOS peV TO KaXOV, TpOS dé TO aLaxXpoOr, 
1 a t 
ovdé eva pev Karov, &vOa Se aicypdor, ds TLot péev bv Karon, Ticl 
n la / 
8 aicypov. ovS ad pavtacOncetat avT@ TO Kadov oiov TpdcwTOV 
an Ka fal / > / / 
TL ode YElpes OUSE GAXNO OvdSeV BY THpua peTéxet, OVSE TLS AOyos 
A x 
oveé Tis érioTnun, ovdé mov dv év érépw TiV1, olov ev Cow 7) ev 
fol fal - \ hd 
yn } év ovpave % év Tw GAN, GAN avTo Kal avTo weF avTov 
\ een Boe \ Sa x: ‘2 4 / ‘ 
povoeides del dv, Ta O€ GANG TaVTA KAaAa ExeivoU wETEYOVTA TPOTTOY 
TWA TOLOUTOY oloY yLyvouévoy TE TOV AAX@V Kal aTroAAULEV@V 
a / 
pnoev éxeivo pyre TL TAEOV pjTE EXaTTOV yiryverOa, unde TacKELV 
pndév, Stav dy Tis amd TOvde Sid TO OpOas Taidepacteiy eTavimv 
éxelvo TO Kardv apyntat Kabopav, ayeddv av TL &mtoiTo TOD 
/ a \ pans A= a y=} > Swede 6-19 
tédous' ToUTO yap 8H é€ots TO GpO@s emt Ta épwrixa lévac 7) tT 
” BA > tr > X fal Gl a > , Ca 
adrov adyecOat, apyomevov aro THvde THY KaN@Y Exeivou Evexa 
Tod Kadod del érraviévat, Ootep éeTravaBacuois ypduevov, ard 
¢ > \ Yo \ > \ A p jee / \ \ t ee \ 
évos él dvo Kal amo duety eri wavta Ta KaXa ComaTa, Kal aTO 
TOV KAXGY GopaTov él Ta Kara ériTHdevpaTa, Kal aTO TOY 
lel 3 / > \ \ \ / » > x > \ fal 
Kade@v émitndcupatov érl Ta KaXA pabrpuata, éor av ad TaY 
, RS ee my \ , / “3 ’ ” x 
paOnwateov ér éxeivo TO wadOnpa TeXeuTHON 6 oT OVK GAXoU 
avTovd éxeivou TOV KadXov wd0nua, Kal yv@ avTO TEAXcEUTOY 6 éoTL 
KaNOov. 


‘Platonic love’ is a phrase based on a popular misconception 
of such passages as this. 

NOTE: €rrevta ov TH ev KadOV KTH: the first ov negatives both 
the wev and the 6é clause, 

petéxovta: Plato’s word for the participation of sensibles in 
the ideal. 


(x) Demosthenes, /irst Philippic 16: date 351. 
The war against Philip should be waged vigorously. 


lal > ’ a 
Tpe@tov pev Toivur, ® avdpes “AOnvator, Tpijpes TevtjKovTa 
mapackevdcacbat dnul deiv, eit avTovs ovTw Tds yvamas Eye 
tg / / / fal al 
ws, édv TL én, TWAEVETEOY Eis TaUTaS avdTols euBaow: mpds Sé 
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TovTOLS, TOS Huioeor TOV imméwy inTaywyods TpL)pEls Kal Tota 
ixava edtpeTicat KedXevo* TadTa pév oipac Sev brdpyeww emt Tas 
eEaidyns tavtas amd tis oixeias ydpas otpareias eis IldAas Kal 
Xeppovncov Kat “OrvvOov kai brov Bovrerar. Sei yap éxeive 
TOUTO €v TH Yvon TapacThcal, ws wpels ex THs awedetas TavTNS 
THs adyav, dorep eis EvBovav cal mporepov tore dacly eis “AXi- 
aptoy, Kat Ta TedevTaia Tp@ny eis IlUXas, lows av opunoarre. 
ovTOL TavTEAXaS, oVd ef pH ToLncait av TodTO, ds eywye Hypl 
Sciv, evxatadppdvntov éotiv, iv 7) dia tov hoBov eidas edtperrels 
bpas (elcetar yap axpiBds* eiol yap, eioly of mavt éEayyér- 
Rovtes Exelve Tap Hudv avtdy, Trelovs ToD S€éovTos) jaovylav 
éy7, 7) Tapidov Tadta apiraxtos AnPOy, wndevds dvtos éumodadv 
mrelv eri thy éexeivouv yopav viv, dv évdd Kaipov' Tadra pev 
éotiv & maou SeddyOar pnui Seiv, cal mapecxevdoOar TpocrKey 
cia’ mpo S€ TovTtay Svvapiv tia, d avdpes "AOnvaios, pnul 
mpoxetpicacbas Seiv vpas, 1) cuvex@s Toreunoe Kal KaKaS éxEivov 
Towmoes* pun pot puplovs pndé Siopupious Eévous, nde Tas érre- 
oTorpaiouvs TavTas Suvdwers, GAN 7) THs TOAEws EoTal, KAY Duets 
éva kav Trelovs, Kav Tov Seiva Kal ovTivody YeLpoTovnanTe oTpa- 
THYOV, TOUT@ TreloeTAL Kal AKkodovOnCcEL. 


NOTE: ¢Gypi deiv: one of the regular formulae for introducing 
the orator’s opinion in a deliberative speech. 

éxeivo TapacThoa : ‘impress it upon his mind,’ 

els EvBovay xrd.: a favourite order with Demosthenes, the 
second event in order of time being mentioned first, and followed 
by the first and last. 

5e56y0ar: perfect denoting complete conviction, to be followed 
immediately by action. 

émictonipatlous Suvapuers: ‘forces on paper’ (non-existent). 

The breathless haste of the passage is one of the characteristics 
of Demosthenes in his public speeches. 
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(¢) Demosthenes, Ox the Crown 206: date 330, 


In vindication of his policy, Demosthenes invokes the spirits 
of dead Athenian warriors. 


ei pev Tolvuy TodT émexelpouy eye ws eyw Tponyaryoyv buas 
déia tTav mpoyovey ppoveiv, ovK értiv bats ovK av eikOTwS éT- 
Tiyinoeé wou. vov & éym pev vuetépas Tas TovavTas Tpoatpécets 
amopaive, kal Seixvups OTe Kal mpd €wod TodT elye TO Ppdynpa 
TONS, THs pévToL Staxovias THs ep ExaoTols THY TeTpPayLevaV 
Kal euavT@ petetvar nul. odtos S€ THY bwov KaTHYOpaY, Kai 
KeXeVov Duds éuol muKpas exer, os PoBav Kai Kivdtver aitio 
TH TONE, THS pev els TO Tapoy TLLAS ewe ATTOTTEPHTaL yALYETAL, 
ta 8 eis Gravta Tov AovTov yYpovov éyxoma buoy adpaipeitac* 
el yap ws ov ta BérXTLcTAa Euod TortTEVoapévou Tovdi KaTa- 
WnpreicOe, juaptncévar Sd£ete, ov TH THs TUXNS ayvouocvvyn TA 
cupBdavra mwabeiv. GXN ovK Eotw, ovK Ect bTaS HudpTeTeE, 
dvdpes “AOnvaio, tov brép ths aravrav édevOeplas Kal cwrnpias 
xivdvvoy dpapevor, wa tos Mapabdéve trpoxiwédvvevcavtas TeV 
mpoyovwy kal tovs év IIkataais rapata~apévous, Kal tods év 
Larapive vavpayyoavras, cal tods ém’ “Apteuiciw, kat moods 
érépous Tovs €y Tots Snpoaious Pallaid Keipwévous ayabods dvdpas, 
ods amavtTas Spots 2) TONS THS adris ahidcaca TLUNS eBarrev, 
Aioxivn, ovyl Tovs KkaropOdcavras avta@v ovdé Tods Kparncavras 
povous, Sixaiws: 5 pev yap jv avdpdv ayabdv epyov, &ract 
mémpaxta, TH TYyn 8 tv oO Saipav éveyev Exdotos, TadTn 

/ 
Kéypnvrat, 


NOTE: mponyayov : ‘induced you.’ 

mpoatpéceis—Staxovias : ‘ principles—carrying them out into 
action,’ 

TOV ddwv: ‘your general policy,’ 

tovodi: ‘my client,’ Ctesiphon. 

ayvopoovvy : the ‘unkindness’ of fortune. 

pa rovs Mapa@dr «TX, : praised by the author of the treatise on 
The Sublime, “The orator deifies his dead ancestors on account 
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of their heroism. He also says ‘by those who fought at Marathon’ 
not ‘who woz,’ for Chaeroneia was a defeat. All at once he 
rushes forward and carries his hearer off his feet by the words 
ovxl Tos KatopPwcavras povovs, ‘not the successful only,” 


(iia) NARRATIVE 
The following passages exemplify the Greek love of clearness 
and brevity, The writer realises the scene vividly, and describes 
it without heightening the emotion. The facts are allowed to 
speak for themselves. 


(a) Thucydides, VII. 71: date 413. 


The Athenian and Syracusan armies watch from the shore the 
varying fortunes of the final battle between the two navies. 


6 te éx THs ys wefos audotépwv, icoppoTrou THs vavpayias 
KaectnKvias, ToAdY TOY ayéva Kai Etotacw Ths yvodpns eiye, 
fal \ ¢ ee \ fo 7 A a / 
piroverxav pev 6 avTd0ev Tepl TOD TreEiovos dn Karod, Sedi6TES 
& of éredOovtes py) THY Tapovtwy Ett Yelpw mpdEwot. TavTwV 
* - ee s tal "AO / > \ a A 5B c 
yap 51 avaKxeipévav Tois nvaiou és Tas vas, 6 Te PoBos Hv 
c \ ~ Ui 3 5 Mowe! / \ 8 \ AGF / rn , 
imép Tod wédrovTos ovdevi eovkws, Kal Sid TO avdparov THs TaEews 
fol / rn n ? / 
dvéparoy Kal Thy Erowiy THs vavpayias éx THs yqs nvayxalovTo 
A \ 
éyew. 80° ddiyou yap ovens tis Oéas, Kal ov TavtTwv dua és TO 
\ VA 
auto oKoTrovyTar, ei wév TWes idorév Tn TOs opeTépous ériKpa- 
a eae a ‘ a 
Tovvtas, aveOdpanoay Te Ay Kai Tpds avaKdyow Gedy yn oTEpHoat 
a a \ / 
abas Ths cwtnplas érpérovto: ot & eri TO Hacwpevov BréavTes 
> na ac X A > A \ > i n / 
dropupu@ Te Gua peta Bons éxpaGvTo, Kal ard Tév Spopévov 
/ lal lal lal » lel 
Ths Orvews Kal THY yvapnv Wadrdov Tav ev TO Epyp edovdobvTo* 
a / > / \ ps 
ddrow 5 Kal Tpos avTimanov TL TAS vavpaylas amddvtes, Sid Td 
an lal / > lal / “ 
dkpitws cuvexes THS apiddrns Kal Tos Twpacw avTois ica 7 
bof mrepideas pune oueHaures év TOUS xaren stata Suijyou" ael 
yap map oriryov i) Suepevryor }) dm@AXAVYTO. HY TE EV TO avTO 
oTpareipare tov “A@nvalwv, éws dyxopara evavpaxouy, TavTa 
opob akovoal, ddoguppos, Bon, vixavTes, KpaTovpevol, dANa boa 
év peydho Kxivdive péya otpatomedov modverd avaryxalovro 
cz L 


pbéyyer Par. 
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NOTE: 0 avro0ev (mefos): the Syracusans, 

of érredOovres: the Athenians. 

8? édéyou: ‘from a short distance,’ so that they could not see 
the battle as a whole. 

amd tév Spapévav ths dews: frequent inversion of order of 
words in Thucydides. 


(6) Lysias, Against Diogeiton 12: date about 400. 


Diogeiton 1s charged with maladministration of the property of his 
grandchildren. This passage describes the meeting between D. and 
his daughter, who reproaches her father for his dishonesty. 


/ \ 7 
érrevb1) S€ TUVHAOOMED, PETO AVTOV 7 YUL, Tiva TroTE YruyxIVY EX@V 
> nr \ lal io / , P fol Q « 1O \ A a 
a£.ot Tepi Tay Talday ToravTn yvOun xphoOat, “adeXhos pev Ov 
lal a , a a 
TOD TaTpos avTar, TaTHp 8 éuos, Oeios S avtots kal ramos. cal 
> dé > fA) Ua bd rs \ fal \ 2 a ” ‘ « , 
et undéva avOpwrrav naxvvou, Tovs Beads exphy ce,” Hyoi, “dedvévae * 
A »- \ a > lal > , / 4 > > Lal 
ds édaBes pév OTe exetvos eee wévTe TddavTa wap’ avTov 
> / a 
mapaxatabyxny’...érerta od €TOAuLNCAS,” Epn, “eitreiv, Ex@V ToC- 
le) re / \ c ‘ 
atta ypyiuata ws dSicyidias Spaypyds 0 ToVT@Y TaTHp KaTédUTTE 
lel vA , 
Kal TpladKoVTa oOTAaTHpas, aTEp euol KaTarerpOévTa éxeivou TEedEUT- 
vr \ a r 
HOAaVTOS eyo Tot CwKa; Kal ExBaXrely TovTOUs HEiwaas OvyaTpLdovs 
a > / n ¢ a 
dvTas €K THS oikias Ths avTav év TpLBwviots, avuTTodHTOUS, Ov pweTa 
/ fal 
axorovdov, ov peta oTpwudT@r, ov peTa (waTiwv, ov pweTa TOV 
\ c \ » lal a 
érimhov &@ 0 TaTHp avTois KaTédLTEV, OVSE ETA TOY TapaKaTa- 
Onkav as éxeivos Tapa col Katébero.” 
1 N * a \ 8 n tes a \ e , 
TOTE Mev OY, TOAA@Y Kai SeWaY Td THs yuvarkes pnbévT@V 
é , ¢ , ¢ a 
oUTw SueTéOnpev TavTEs of TapovTEs UTO TOY TOUT TeTpayLévoV 
a t A Sin 9. Cia n 
Kal TOV AOYoV TaV Exéeivns, OpaVTES fev TOs Taidas ola Hoa 
merovOores, avamimvynoKkomevot S€ TOD atroOavévTos, Hs avdEvov Ths 
f 
oixias Tov émitpotov KatéduTrev, evOupovpevor SE ws Yarerodv 
n \ fal a fal 
eEeupety STM Xp} TEpl T@V EavTOD TLcTEdGal TiVa, WaTE pwndéva 
n / \ 
Tav rapovtov Sivacbar PbéyEacPat, add Kai Saxpvovtas jundév 
lal ld / a 
HTTOV THY TeTOVOdTwY aTLOVTAS oiyEeTOat TLWTD. 
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NOTE: OuyarpiSods: ‘your own daughter’s sons,’ Diodotus had 
married his niece, daughter of his brother Diogeiton, who is 
therefore both uncle and maternal grandfather of the children. 

éritAo@v: ‘furniture.’ 


(¢) Isocrates, Euagoras 47: date about 365. 


At Ss: alamtis (in Cyprus), commerce, arts, and letters, which had 
declined under the rule of the barbarian, sprang into new life under 
the Hellenic prince Euagoras. 


\ \ \ t 
mapahaBav yap thy Todw éxBeBapBapwmérvny kat Sid THY 
4 > \ 4 Mo ee 
Dowixeay apyny ovre Tods”"EXAnvas tpocdeyouévny ote Téyvas 
> , vo» Ss 4 A + 
ETLOTAMEVHY, OUT EuTTOpL@ ypapévnv, OVTE ALweVAa KEKTHMEVNY, 
Lee , , 
TavtTa Te Tayta dwmpOwce Kal Teiyn TpoomepteBareTO Kal TpinpELs 
/ A a 
évauTnynoato, kal tails Gddals KatacKevais ottTws NiEnce Tiv 
, tt a A tal 
TOW wWoTEe pndewids Tov “EXAjvev atroderciPOat, Kal Sbvapw 
7 , lal an 
TocauTny éveToinoey Hate Todds PoPeicPar THY mpoTEpov 
7 a 
KaTappovovyTay avTis. Kaitos THALKAUTAS ETTLOOTELS TAS TONELS 
AapBavew ody olov T ect, hv pH Tus adTas Si01KH ToLtovToLs 
nO. ~ Ed / \ +4 agate ’ 9 / / > 40. 
nOecw otois Kvaydopas pév etyev, eyo 8 orly@ mpoTeEpoy erreipaOnv 
8 >We) a a > > 666 a a / / a > / 
veAGety* Wat ov débotKa 7) Pave pelfw Néywv TOV Exelvw Tpoc- 
, > \ \ \ / > an nm A > n / 
OVT@Y GAA pn TOAD Alay aTrohELPOG TOV TeTpaypévov AUTO. TIS 
~ / 
yap av épixoto TovavTns picews, Os ov povoyv THY avTOD Tod 
s es > / ? \ * \ if e/ \ / 
mreLovos akiav érroincev, GNX Kal TOV TOTOV OAOV TOY TrEpLEeYoVTA 
fol / 
THY VooY éml TpacTHnTa Kal peTPLOTNTA Tporyyayev; Tp MEV ye 
haBeiy Evayopay rhv apynv ottws ampoocoictas Kal yareTas 
a / 
elyev Hote kal Tov apyovtav TovTous évousfov elvar PedtioTouS 
oltiwwes @uoTaTa Tpos Tovs” EAAnVas Siaxelwevoe TUyYdvoLev* viv 
a fal VA > na 
8é rocodTov petarrentoxacw BoP dapirrdoOat wév oitiwes avTav 
, a \ \ / 
S0fover Pirrrnves elvat padvora, Tadorroceia Oar Sé TOvs TELC- 
n nw ,’ A / \ \ lal 
Tous av’Tav yuvaixas AapBavovtas Tap’ hav, yaipew Sé Kai Tois 
a nn. | = a ry aA 
KTHpac. Kal Tois eruTndevpace Tois “EAXnviKols paddov 1) Tots 
mapa opiow avrots. 


NOTE: «atrou: frequent in Isocrates to introduce a conclusion, 
or to carry on the argument a stage further. 
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éridoces Aa Bavew : = émdovvat, ‘to be improved,’ 

Tov éxelve TmpocdvTwv: ‘his character.’ 

ampocoiatws: Isocrates uses many adverbs with éy@, to express 
quality; ‘was so unapproachable.’ 


(2) Plato, Phaedo 117: date after 399. 
Socrates drinks the cup of hemlock. 


\ > \ 
idov & 6 Ywxpadtns Tov avOpwTor, elev, bn, & Bérticte, od yap 
tal / 
ToUT@Y éTLoTHUMY, Ti ypr TroLetv; ovdév AAXo, Edy, 7) TLOVTA 
Tepuévat, Ews dv cou Bapos év Tots oKéAEoL yévNTaL, ErELTA KATA- 
KetoGa* Kal oUTws avTO Touoe. Kal Gua wpe~e THY KUALKA TO 
Loxpate, Kat ds NaBov Kal udra trews, © Eyéxpates, ovdév 
es a ol 
Tpécas, ov€ SiapGeipas ote Tod ypwpmatos ovTE TOU TpocwTroU, 
id 
adr’ dorep eidGer tavpndov broBrEyas pds Tov avOpwror, Té 
, a a a 
éyers, Epy, wept Todde Tod TwmaTos TPs TO aTroTTEical TW; 
+ BN ” a 5y4 5 , / 4 He 
éEeativ 1) ov; TocodTov, épyn, © LwHxpares, TpiBowev Soov oidpcba 
/ 9S lal / o3 > > > LA / ae 
bétplov elvar Trieiv. wavOdva, 7 S 6s, addr evyerOai ye mov Tots 
Oeois éEeoti Te Kal pr) THY wEeTOLKnoL THY evOEéVSE ExEioe EDTUXT 
yevérbar* & 81) Kal éym evyouat Te Kal yévorto TaUTN. 
Kal dua eitov TadTa emMLTYOMEVOS Kal Uara EevYyEPas Kal EvKON@S 
é&érree. 
(at this point those who were present burst into tears) 
b] lal / ” lal 7 ‘ > \ / > A 
éxeivos Oé, ola, Ep, Tovetre, © Oavpactot’ eyo wévToL oY HKLTTA 
ToUTou évexa Tas yuvaikas aTréremrva iva [u1) TOLADTA TAN peERoLev * 
Mi \ > / ¢ > > ¥ \ a >? > e / 
kat yap axiKoa Ore év edvpnuia vpn TedeuTaV* AAN ovylav Te 
diyere Kal KapTepelre. 


(Socrates limbs gradually grow numb from the effect of the potson) 
ay S 8 f > n i 4 x i \ : / \ 
non ody oxeddy TL avToOd HY TA Tepl TO HTpoVv Wuyoueva, Kal 

exkadruapevos (évexaduTrro yap) etme, 0 81) TeXeuTalov EPOéyEaTo, 

@® Kpitav, épn, Td’ AckrAntio ofelopev adexTpvova, AXN arrodore 

Kal 1) awedHnonte’ ara Tada, pn, Ertat, 0 Kpitwy. adr dpa ef 
” "2 a > / > A Or » > , > > 

TL aANO Eyes. TAVTA épomévou avToD ovdev ETL ATEKpivaToO, GNX 

ddiyov ypovov SiariTr@v éxivnOn Te Kal o dvOpwros éEexdduev 
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_ avrov, Kal bs Ta Oupata €otnoev' dav 88 6 Eplrap ouvvéraBe TO 
_ otdpa te Kal Tods bb0arp0%s. - 


NOTE: tov dvOpwrov: ‘the jailer.’ 

kal para irews: ‘ever so calmly,’ 

ATpov: ‘the pit of the stomach,’ 

aXextpudva: offered on recovery from illness. Socrates, after 
‘life’s fitful fever,’ sleeps well. 

Os Ta Oupata éotynoev: ‘his eyes were staring,” The ordinary 
prose word for ‘eye’ is 6f0arpos. 

Examples of a more ornate style of narrative will be found in 
the Phaedrus (the soul’s migrations), or in the Republic (description 
of the cave, at the beginning of book vii). 


(e) Demosthenes, Against Conon 7: date perhaps 341. 


Description of an assault committed on the plaintiff 
by Conon and his friends. 


/ 7 > an a tf at 3 
xpovm 8 UaTtepov ov TOAA®, TrEpLTATODITOS, WaTrEp ci@leLy, ev 
ayopa ov peta Dayootpatou Tod Kydictéws, TOV HALKLWTO@V TLVOS, 
mapépyetar Krycias 6 vids 6 TovTov peOvwv, cata TO AewKoptov 
, \ A I ial Ay / 8a: 8 ¢€ lal \ ¥ \ ry x 
eyyvs Tov IlvOodapov. catidov & has Kal Kpavydoas, Kal dvade- 
4 \ a. oe ¢ x / Wa \ ae ye 
VOcis Te Tpos avTov otTws ws dv peOvwV, waoTE Wn waleiv OTLréyoL, 
n a] \ / + @ BA \ > vO fal a 
mapnrGe mpos Meritnv advo émivov yap évtav0a (TadTa yap 
botepov ervOopeOa) mapa Uapdirw 76 kvadet Kévwv ovtoai Kal 
\ > , 
ToAXol Ties, ods CEavactynacas 0 Krnoias émopevero els THY ayopav: 
Kal npiv cvpBaiver avactpépovow aro Tod Deppeparttiov Kal Tept- 
fe / \ / 
jTatTovot Tadw Kat avTé Tas TO Aewkoptoy elvat, Kal TovTOLS 
/ \ n > / a 
mepituyxyavopev. os 8 dvewlxOnper, els pev adTov, ayvas TLS, TO 
Davootpate tpoorintes Kal Kateixev éxeivov, Kovwv 8 ovtoci Kat 
\ \ 
6 vies avtod Kal 6 “Avdpopévous vids, éuol MpoomecovTes, TO meV 
fal ? / vf ¢ , \ 4 > \ / 
mpétov e&éducay, lO brrocKeNicartes Kai pakavtes els Tov Bop- 
LA / > f \ ¢ / d \ \ 
Bopov ovTw dieO nav évadropmevoe Kai UBplCovtes Wate TO pev 
xethos diaxdat, Tovs & 6pOarpovs ouyKretoat, oUTM S€ KAKOS 
exovra KATANUTELY WOTE [LTE avacriivat unre PbéyEac Oat StivacOar. 
Kei pevos 8 avtay HKovov Tord Kal Sewd eyortor. Kal TA bev 
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ddra xa Bracdnpulav exer twa, Kal dvoudtew dxvncaw’ av ev 
ipiv eva: 5 8 Ths BBpews eotl THs TovTOV onpetov, Kal TeK-NPLOV 
Too Trav TO Tpayya bd TovTOU yeyevnoOat, TODO tuiv épa@* Ade 
yap Tos drexTpvOvas pupovpmevos TOs VEeviKNKOTasS, of Sé KpoTEtv 
Tois dyxadow avtov n&lovy avtl mTepvyav Tas TEUpAs. 


NOTE: Aewxdpsov: temple of the daughters of Leos: Thuc. I. 20. 
tov IvOodepou: ‘the house of P.’ 

MedAirnv: a quarter of Athens. 

Peppeharriov: temple of Persephone. 

pataytes: (pacow) ‘pushing me.’ 

Kpoteiv: with tds meupas. 


(iit) CHARACTERS 
(f) Thucydides, I. 138: Character of Themistocles. 


a \ 4 
nv yap 0 MeutoroxrAHs BeBardtata 8) picews icydy Snrocas, 
\ / > by \ a i? / ” / > ‘4 
kat SvahepovtTas Tt €s avTO wadXov Erépov aEvos Oavudoat’ oiKeia 
yap Evvécet, kal odTe Tpopabav és adtny ovdéy ovT erripabar, TOV 
ol > n 
Te Tapayphua ou éhayloTtns BovAts KpaticTos yvopev, Kal Ta 
a a \ 
MEAACYTOY ETL TAELTTOV TOD ryeYNTOMEVOY ApLoTOS EiKATTHS, A MeV 
_ ° > a 
peTa Yelpas you kat EEnyjoacbar olds Te, dv & arrecpos ely Kpivat 
fal ” a ? a a 
ixav@s ovUK aTHANAKTO* TO TE auetvoy 1) Yelpov ev TO ahavel ett 
. ‘ \ Lal 
Mpoewpa pariotas Kai TO Evwray eitetv, dUoews pev Suvaper, 
4 \ § / \ ® ’ / \ , 
perérns 5é BpaxvTnti, cpatiatos 8) obtos avtocyedialew Ta Séovta 
éryéveTo. 


NOTE: jy is to be supplied with yveuev and eixacris. 

ovK amydXaxTo: ‘was not far from’: an understatement, im- 
plying that Themistocles possessed sound judgment. 

Other descriptions of character in Thuc, are in Il. 65 (Pericles 
and his policy) and vi. 1§ (Alcibiades). 


(g) Lysias, Against Eratosthenes 62, etc., gives a political 
biography of Theramenes which is somewhat too long to quote. 
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(2) en 43: Character of ee of Salamis 
see above, p. 41 


1 L 207 Ape a \ \ 
aravta yap tov xpdvov SueTéXecev ovdéva pev adixay, Tovs dé 
XpNeTOVs Tiwary, Kal ohddpa ev arravtwv dpyar, vopiwos 8é Tovs 
efapaprovras Kohafov: ovdév péev cupBorrwv Sedpevos, buws Se 
tois didows cvpPovrevduevos* TOANA ev TOV XPOLEVOV HTTOpMEVOS; 
amavta 5€ Tav éxOpadv Tepiyvyvouevos* ceuvos Ov Ov Tals TOD 
mpocwtrov cuvaywyais adda Talis ToD Biov KatacKevais* ovdé pos 
év draxt@s ovd avwpdras Siakeipwevos adr opolws Tas év Tos 
My c , av \ > lal / t oY 
Epyois opoXoyias womep Tas ev Tois AOYyos SiapvAdTTV*...dA@S 
ovdey Tapareitav dv tmpoceivar det tois Baciedowv, arr €& 
aes a 7 > , \ f- \ \ 
éxaoTns THS TodTelas éeikeypévos TO BéXTLCTOV, Kal SnwoTiKos 
bev @v TH TOD TANOoUS Oeparreia, TroALTLKOS 5é TH THS ToAEwS 
drys Stounoe, ctpatnyiKds 5€ TH mpos Tods Kiwdvvous evBovdréia, 
TupavuiKos bé TO Tact TOVTOLS Siapéepew. 
NOTE: Tév ypopévov nTTepevos: ‘giving way to his intimate 
friends.’ 
ceuvos ov KTr...‘showing his dignity not by knitted brows but 
by his manner of life.’ 
c / P : : : : ’ 
opmolws xTX.: ‘preserving consistency alike in word and deed. 
Snpotikos xTr.: ‘popular leader,’ ‘capable administrator,’ ‘able 
general,’ ‘ideal monarch.’ tvpavvixes (note the termination ex- 
pressing fitness) is used here in a good sense: ‘princely,’ ‘royal.’ 


(z) Isocrates, On the Antidosis, 107, etc., contains a long 
panegyric of the Athenian general Timotheus. 


(2) Plato, Republic, VII (548 E): Character of the timocratic 
man. 
tls oby 6 KaTa TaUTHY THY TONTELAY avnp; TOS TE YEevomEvos, 
motes Té Tis OV; oluar pev, pn Oo “AdeipavTos, éyyls Te avToV 
Travewvos tovtovl reivew vend ye pirotipias: laws, Hv 8 eye, 
TOOUTO ye* GANA pot SoKel TASE OV KATA TOUTOY TEpUKEVaL* TA TOla; 
avOadéctepov te Set adtov, nv 8 éya, elvar Kal UTapovadtepor, 


1 Tsocrates uses dras after a consonant, mds after a vowel. 
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pirdpovaor dé Kal purnKoov pév, pntopixdy 8 ovdapyas. Kal Sovrous 


ev tis dv dypuos ein 6 TovdTos, ov Katappovar SovrAwv, damep 6 
ixaves Terradevpévos, eevOépors Se jpepos, dpyovtwv S& apodpa 
imjoos, dirapxos S& Kab Piddtipuos, ove add Tod réyeww akidv 
dpxew ovd’ did TotovTov ovdevds, GAN amo Epywv Tay Te TOAEMLKOY 
kal Tay Tep) TA TodELLKA, HrroyuuVdaTns TE TUs Ov Kai PirdOnpos. 

NOTE: «al S0UXous xTr.: he fears his slaves, and keeps them 
sternly under control. 


(2) Demosthenes, Ox the Crown 256, etc., contains a contrast 


(too long to quote) between the character and political record of 
Aeschines and Demosthenes. 


(m) Xenophon, Axabaszis, 1. 9 (character of Cyrus). 
»  11.6(characters of the Greek generals). 


(ii) LETTERS 


Greek letter-writers retain the ordinary constructions, but the 
order of words is closer to that of conversation. It should be 
remembered that most of the letters which bear a date before 
300 were written for publication. We have no Greek Cicero. 
The correspondence between private friends which has been 
preserved to us belongs to the age of the Ptolemies, and may be 
seen in the volumes of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri. In the Christian 
era, letters were a favourite exercise of amateurs: and were often 
ascribed to famous persons of a remote past. This practice was 


exposed by Bentley in the course of his controversy on the letters 
of Phalaris. 


(a) Thucydides, 1. 137: Themistocles to King Artaxerxes. 
el / os “ 

OcwicroKdijs Hew wapd ae, ds Kaka pev TrEtoTa “EXAjvev 
y \ ¢ 
elpyacmat TOV UméTEpor olKoV, boov Ypdvoy TOY Coy TaTépa eribvTA 
? \ > / > / \ ’ ” / > / > \ > na 
Euol avaykn nuvvounv, jworvd 8 ete TAELw ayaba, ered) ev TO 
> xX Lal \ ? / b] , 8 > > 8 / / ¢€ > ‘ 
acparet pev €uoi, exeive & év érixwdvve wadw 1% arroKopdy) 
EM / a 
EYEVETO* Kai Mol EVEepyeria detheTaL, Kal VOY Ex@v oe peydra 
> 0a ry fa) / 8 / e \ n ¢ / \ \ \ 
ayala dpacar rapes, SiwKodpevos Ud TAY “ENAjvav Sia THY OHV 
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- 


— didiav. BovrAopar & evavtov émicydv aités cou wept dv HKo 
— SnA@oau. a 
NOTE: tpérepov: includes Xerxes (Tov odv marépa) and 
Artaxerxes. 
arroxou.dy : the flight of Xerxes after Salamis. 


_ Salutations are omitted, owing to the high rank of the person 
_ addressed. Asa rule, a Greek letter begins with yaipe, or yaipew: 
and ends with éppaco (vale). 


(0) Isocrates, Ep. 3: to Philip of Macedon, after Chaeroneia 
(date 338). 


en / \ \ \ > / , a a 
éy@ SiedéyOnv ev Kal mpos “Avtimatpov mepi te TOV TH 

Tone Kal TOY cor cuudepovTwY eEapKovYTas, as euavToV éreLOor, 
> / \ \ \ X te x. Ld tal yt 
nBovrnOnyv dé Kal mpos cé ypdrpat, Trepi ov por Soe? mpaxTéov 
€lvat META THY ElpHYnY, TapaTAHTLa Mev TOS eV TO OYH Yeypap- 
pévois, TOAD 8 exeivav cuyTOMM@TEpPA. KaT EKElvoY pev yap TOV 

/ UA e \ ry rd if \ / \ 
xpovoyv auveBovrevov ws xXpn diadrAdEavTa oe THY TOL Thy 
¢€ / \ \ } / \ \ e / \, \ > / 
nuetépav Kal THY Naxedatpoviov Kai THY OnBaiwy Kai Thy Apyetwv 
els omovoray KatacThoat Tovs “EXAnvas, Hryovpevos, av Tas tTpo- 
esT@oas TONES TrEionS otTw Ppovely, TaXéws Kal Tas adXas ér- 

/ / \ in BA 3 f lal \ / 

akorovOncewv. TOTE fev OvY AOS HY KaLpos, viv 5é cUpBEBNKE 
pnxéte Seiv weiPew* Sia yap Tov ayava Tov yeyevnuévoy nvayKa- 
opévor TayTes eialy ed ppoveiy Kal ToUTwY éerLOupely, bv bTrovoodai 
ce BovrecOa mpatrew Kal réyewv, ws Set Travoapévovs THs wavias 

\ a / “ > lal \ > / > \ > / \ 
Kal THS TWAEOVEELAS, NY ETrOLODYTO TpOS AAAXOUS, Els THY Actay TOV 
morewov e&eveyxeiv...yapw 8 éyw TO ynpa TavTnv povny, bre 
mponyayev eis TOUTO pov Tov Blov, bcO ad véos wv Svevoovmnv Kal 
ypadew éerexelpovy év Te TH TavnyuplK@ hoy Kal TO Tpos oé 
mepphbévtt, Tadta viv Ta pev Hon Yyuyvomeva bia TOV cov éepopa 

/ \ a F / / 
mpakewy, Ta © édmrilw yevrnoerOar. 

The letter refers to a document addressed to Philip on his 
future policy. The style is less formal than is usual with Isocrates. 
He was nearly 100 years old when he wrote this letter. 
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(c) Plato, Ep. 3: to Dionysius of Syracuse (date 35 7). 


TlAdtov Avovuct xaipew émuctetias ap’ 6p0ds dv Tuyxd- 
vous THS Bedtiorns mpocphacws; 7 waAXov elwBa ev Tais ért- 
atorais Tovs pirous mpocayopevew ; ov wey yap 8 Kal Tov Oedr, 
Os yyetray of rote Oewpodvtes, Tpoceimes ev Aedgois avT@ TovT@ 
Jworevtoas TO phuatt, Kal yéypadas, os padi, 

xatpe, Kal nSdouevov Biotov Sidopte tupavvov* 
éy@ Sé 0d5é avOpwTre@, un OTe 6) Oe@, Tapakedevoaiuny av dpav 
TovTo, Oew pev OTe Tapa pio Tpootdttomw av Spay TodTo, Toppa 
yap noovis Wputas Kal AVTNS TO Oelov, avOpadr@ 8é, brs Ta TOAAA 


BrdBnv Sor) Kal Aan yevvd, Svepabiav Kal AjOnv Kal adpo- 


cuvnv Kal UBpw tixtovoa év TH Wuxn: Kal tadra pev obtas 
eipjcOw map éuod Tepi THs mpocpyicews: ad Sé avayvods avTa, 
é1n BovrAak déEacbat, TavTy Séxou. 

The question is raised whether ya/pew is a suitable form of 
address, as ‘joy’ (yapd) is a form of ‘pleasure’ (7507) which 
corrupts the mind. The genuineness of some at least of the 
letters of Plato is now generally admitted. The longest and 
most important of them is the seventh, which contains an account 
of Plato’s experiences in Sicily. 


(2) Demosthenes. Six letters are ascribed to Demosthenes, 
but on doubtful evidence. Most of them begin with the formula 


Anpocbévns TH BovrAy Kal TO Shum yaipev, and end with the 
word evruyetre. 


(iv) PHILOSOPHY (oR THE LITERATURE OF REFLEXION) 
(a) Thucydides, II. 82 (scene, Corcyra: date, 427). 
The moral deterioration caused by party-strife. 
»; ? / \ \ \ \ / A / 

Kat ememece TOMNaA Kal YaXeTa KATA oOTaoW Tals ToAECL, 
yuyvoueva puev Kal adel eodueva, Ews Ay 1) adtyn dios avOporav 
s cal oe \ ¢e / \ A y / € xX 
H, Paddov O€ Kal Novyaltepa Kal Tots eldeor Simraypuéva ws dv 
éxactar ai petaBoral trav Evvtuyidy épioctavrass év pev yap 
eipnvn Kal ayabots mpdywaciww ai te mores Kal of idioTat 
apelvous Tas yvapmas éxovow bid TO pn €s akovalouvs avayKas 
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mimrey* 6 d5€ mddepO0s, dpedav THD edrroplay Tod Kal’ apépar, 
Biaos biSdoKaros, Kal mpos Ta Tapovra Tas opyas TOV TOAAOV 
6pmotol. coraaiaté T ovv Ta TOV TOAEwY, Kal Ta epuarepifovrd 
Tov TvcTel TOV Tpoyevouevwv Tord emrépepe TH vrepBorny ToD 
katvodcbat tas Siavolas Tav 7 érixeipycewy Tepitexvnoer Kal 
TOV Tiywwpiav atoTia’ Kal tTHv eiwOviay akiwow Tov dvoydTwr 
és Ta épya avtiddakay 7H Sixatwoer. Towa wey yap addyotos 
aydpia piréraipos évoulaOn, wérrnots € rpounOrjs Serria evrrpemns. 

HadXov Kai novyaitepa: see above, p. 18. 

épvotepifew and muotus are archaic for barepety and mevats. 

érrépepe xTX.: ‘increased the extravagance of their revolutionary 
schemes,’ 

aflwow : ‘accepted meaning.’ 

TH Sixaiwooer: ‘at their pleasure.’ 


(2) Isocrates, Ox the Antidosis 274 (date 353). 
There ts no communicable science of virtue or justice. 

Hryobpac Sé TovadTny pev TéexVHY Hrs Tois KaKaS TepuKbaL TpPdS 
dpetiv cwppoovyny évepydcait’ av Kal dixavoovyny ote mpdTEpov 
ovTe viv ovdeuiav elvat, ToUs Te Tas UToaKXéTELS TroLOUpévOUS Trepl 
avTav mpotepov atrepeiv Kal ravcecOat Anpodytas mpiv ebpeOhvai 
Twa Tatdelav ToLavTHY, Ov pry addXra avTovs y abTaY BeNTious av 
ylyverOat Kai mrelovos a€ious, ei mpos Te TO Néyely ED iroTipws 
dvarebetev, nal Tod mreiBew Svvac8ar Tovs axovovtas épacOeier, 
Kal mpos TovTows THs WAeoveElas ériOvpjoeay, wy Ths bd To 
dvonrav vouilopéevns adAAd THs ws aGAnOds Thy ovVamLW TavTHY 
éyovons’ Kal tad’ as obtw répuxe tayéws oluar Snrocev' 
mTpOrov pev yap 6 réyew 7) ypapewy tpoatpovpevos Adyous akious 
érralvov Kal Tiuhs ovK éatw brrws TooeTat Tas bTobéceELs adLKoUS 
4} pixpas 4 epi tay iSlwv cvpBoralwy, adrd peyaddas Kal Kadas 
kal piravOparovs Kal mepi Tov Kowa TpayydTwv* pr yap 
rovavtas evpiaxwy ovdev Svampdketras Tay SeovTwy, émevta THY 
mpdkewv Tév auyTewoucdyv mpos THv vToccw eKréEeTaL Tas 
mpewobdectatas Kal pddiota oupdepovoas, 0 S€ Tas TovavTas 
avvebitopevos Oewpeiv Kal Soxipalew od pdvov Tept Tov éverTOTa 
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Adyov GANA Kal mept Tas arAras mpakes THv avTHy EEE TavTHY 
Sivamuv, dc00 pa TO Aéyew eb Kal TO Ppovety Tapayevycetar Tois 
pirocddas kal hirotinws mpos Tors AOyous SvaKerpévoss. 

‘Philosophy’ in Isocrates means ‘intellectual or literary pur- 
suits,’ especially the art of speaking and writing as a training for 
public life. 

The argument of the passage is: virtue cannot be taught, but 
the ‘ philosopher’ will be virtuous because he desires the esteem 
of his countrymen. 


(c) Plato, Theaetetus 173 C. 
The contradiction between philosophy and common life. 


a XN 
ZOQKPATHE. Aéywpev 81, ws Eorxev, émrel cot ye Soxet mepl Tav 
f / 
Kopudaiwv' Ti yap av Tis TOUS ye havrAws SiatpiBovtas ev dPiro- 
fal > \ 
copia déyou; ovToL Sé Tov éK véwY TPOTOV jeV Eis ayopav ovK 
4 
icact THV Oddy, OVSE Strov SixacTHpLov 7 BovNEUTNpLOV 7 TL KOLVOV 
a ld \ M4 f 
GAO THS TOAEwWS cUVEedpLoyv" Vvomous dé Kal WhdicpaTa eyouweva 
lal ’ 
) yeypampéva ovTe opdow ovT axovovaw' otovdat 8 ératperdv 
a > \ Ni / \ oA \ \ > / lal »>Q> 
én’ apyas kal atvod0ot Kal Setrva Kal ody avrAnTpict Kamot, odd 
lal , a 
dvap Tpatrew tpociatatar avtois. ed 8 1) Kaxa@s Te yéyovey év 
a re / t > 5) t Ne a a. \ > a > 
Tone, ) TL TO KaKOV éoTLY ex TPOYoVeY YeEyoVvds 1) TPOS aVvdpar 7 
a al th * e a U 
yuvarKOVv, padrov avtTov AéEANOEV 4 Of THS OaraTTnS Aeyopmevot 
as \ a oS aS ¢ > 78 3 533 \ a: 
yoes' kal tadta mavT ovS Sti ovK oldey older, oVSE yap ad’TaY 
? / a n Uu » \ a \ lal la 
améXeTas TOD EVSoKmErY Yap, AAA TO SyTL TO TOua povoy év 
“a Coal Lal ’ rn Lal 
TH TONEL KElTaL avTOV, Kal atrodnpmel, 7 Sé Siavoia, TadTa TavTa 
> U a 
HynTawéevn TwiKpa Kal ovdéV, ATiMaTacAa TaVTAXH hépeTat KaTa 
Ilivdapov, ta re yas brévepbe kal ta érimeda yewpetpodoa, 
ovpavov Te Urep AoTpovomodaa, Kal Tacay TavTn Pia épevvwpéevn 
TOV OVT@V EXaoToOU AOU, Eis TMV eyydS ovdeY aUTHY cUyKaDLEtoa. 
OHOAQPOS. mwas TodTO Néyers, © LHKpares ; 
. n lal 4 
TQKPATHS. Womep kal Oarhv dotpovopodvta, & Oeddape, cab 
yy / - > '* e lal f > Xr? \ / 
advo Pr€TrovTa, TETOVTA Els Hpéap, Mparra Tis EupeNns Kat Yapleroa 
fal / ¢ » > b a a 
Ocparrawls arrooKk@wat éyeTat, OS TA wey ev OVpave TpoOvmoiTo 
iS / 7 ’ ” @ > lal \ Xi 40 0 / > , me 
eldévar, Ta & éumpocbey avtod Kai mapa mwodas AavOdvo. avdTov 
SN VS tal n {| / e > lf , 
TavTov O€ apKel TKOMpA etl TavTas dcot ev irocodpia Sidryovc. 
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Continuous exposition, broken only by an occasional question, 
marks Plato’s middle and latest periods. Contrast the frequent 


- questions and answers in Gorgias and Meno. 


Quotations are sometimes in the original words, sometimes 


_ adapted ; in the quotation from Pindar both methods are com- 


bined. 
ot THS Oardrrns Aeyowevos Yoes: ‘the number of pint measures 
in the sea, as the proverb puts it.’ 


(v) CRITICISM 

The main current of Greek literary criticism! flowed in the 
channel of Greek rhetorical theory. The poets are not neglected: 
indeed writers on rhetoric frequently draw from Homer and the 
tragedians examples of oratorical devices. Criticism for its own 
sake is met in Aristophanes’ Frogs (a contrast of Aeschylus and 
Euripides): afterwards we do not happen to find it until the 
essayists of the first and second centuries of our era, including 
Plutarch and Lucian. 

Plato’s Republic, Protagoras, Phaedrus, and Laws, Aristotle’s 
Rhetoric and Poetics, treat criticism as a branch of aesthetic 
philosophy. 

The most valuable of the books on rhetorical theory which also 
touch on criticism is the treatise On the Sublime, formerly ascribed 
to Longinus, who lived in the third century A.D, But the work 
dates from the first century of our era. 


Plato, Republic 559 A. 


The world tn art is a copy of the actual world, which ts ttself 
a copy of the ideal. 

> a 5 Saag er \ a > vA / z 
ovKOUY, nV O eyo, META TOUTO ETLOKETTTEOY THY TE Tpaywoiav 
Kal Tov Hyepova adthns ”“Opunpor, érrevd) Tiv@v axovopev tt obToL 
mdacas pev téxvas érrictavTal, TdvTa Sé Ta avOpwrea Ta pos 
1 See introductions to W. Rhys Roberts’ editions of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
Longinus, and Demetrius, and S. H. Butcher, Harvard Lectures on Greek Subjects, 


pp. 169 etc. Aristotle’s Poetics, and the treatises of Longinus and Demetrius, have 
appeared recently in the Loeb series (1 vol.). 
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lal / \ \ > \ & 
apeTiy Kal Kaxiav, Kal Ta ye Ocia* avdyKn yap TOV ayabov ToLnTHY, 
A lal / ” a x \ 
ei médXee Trept av av Ton Kaas ToLncely, EiddTa Apa TroLEiv, 7 LN 
n f a vi 
olov T eivas Trovetv. det 6n emickéacOat TOTEpOV pipnTats TOUTOLS 
lal > 
ovTo évtuxovtes eEnmdtnvrat, Kal Ta épya aitav SpavtTes ovK 
a a \ Of 
aicOdvovtat TpitTa amréyovta Tod dyTos Kal padia Trovety pr eLdoTe 
NSS y Noe ag Sa Soe a ot \ 
THV adnGeav’ pavtdopata yap GXX ovK OYTAa TOLODGLY* 7 TL Kab 
Neyoucs, Kal TO OvTt of ayabol Total icact Tepl dv SoKodar Tots 
Tools Ev AéyeLv. 
mdvu pev ovv, pn, éEetacTéov. 
+ = vy > / 8 Y Lal / 6 / i 
oles obv, el Tis AupoTtepa SUvaLTo TroLely, TO TE pipenOnoomevoY Ka 
To eldwAov, éml TH TOY Eldo@dwY SnmLoupyia éavToV adeivar av 
) 7 Tod PY ‘ : 

/ \ fal / ae fal € / 
omovodlew Kal ToUTO TpoaTnaac la Tod éavTod Biov ws BéXTLTTOY 
éxyovTa ; 

ovK yore. 

> ~) ” 3 > , »” a > f e. / 
Grr elTrep ye, Oluat, eriaTnuwv ein TH adnOcia, TOUT@Y TrépL 
« la) mn f lal 
amep Kal pipeltat, ToD TpdTepoy ev Tois Epyous Av orrovddoevey 
Cae) \ a lel a 
i) emt Tots pinpact, Kal TeLp@To av TOA Kal KaXa épya EavTOD 
KaTaduTely pynweta, Kal evar TpoOvmotr av wadXov o éyxamato- 
fevos 7) 0 éyxwpiatwv. 

s 

otpat, pn, ov yap €& icou H Te Tir) Kat 7) @déreLa. 

The world of the poet is twice removed from reality: hence 
TpLTTAa ATrEXOVTA TOD OYTOS. 
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CHAPTER V 


ENGLISH AND GREEK IDIOM CONTRASTED 


FIRST as to the sentence. English sentences are, as a rule, 
short, and contain one main statement. Greek sentences are 
often long, and contain a number of statements expressed by 
participles or various subordinate clauses. English sentences are 
seldom linked to one another. Greek sentences are regularly 
linked together by means of particles. 

Take for instance Thucydides, I. 56. I place an English version 


first. 


Immediately afterwards, causes of 
dispute arose between Athens and the 
Peloponnese, threatening war. The 
Corinthians were busy with schemes 
for vengeance. Athens suspected 
her unfriendly feelings. Potidaea, a 
colony of Corinth, was situated on the 
isthmus of Pallene. It paid tribute 
to Athens with which it was in alli- 
ance: and its inhabitants now re- 
ceived orders to demolish the wall 
which extended as far as Pallene, 
and to give hostages. They were 
also instructed to expel the Epi- 
demiurgi (annual magistrates sent 
out by Corinth), and in future to 
refuse to admit them. Athens was 
alarmed lest the combined influence 
of Perdiccas and of Corinth should 
cause Potidaea to revolt. 


A > 
pera tatta & evOds cal rade EvveBy 
re > 
yevérOa Tois “A@nvaios kat Teorov- 
/ o o 
vnolos Sudopa, és TO modepetv. TOV 
, 
yap Kopw6iev mpacodvray ores Tipe- 
, 
pnoovra avtovs, wmoromnoavtes THY 
€xOpay avréy of “AOnvaios Moriadras, 
( oikovaw em To iaOu@ THs TadAy 
ot oikodow ert TO icOpue@ rhs TadAnvns, 
> col 
Kopw6iav dmoikovs, éavrav be Evp- 
, - 
paxous Uroreheis, €xeAevoy To-€s Tlad- 
4 ol o 
Anvnv reixos Kabedeiv Kal dpnpovs 
~ / bw 
dodva, Tovs r “Emdnpuoupyods éxmép- 
\ \ \ \ , 
mew, kal TO ouroy py SéxecOar, ods 
‘ a Lid , “” 
kara €ros €kaorov KopivO.o. emrepmov, 
deioavres py dmooraow tro Te Tlep- 
dikkov mecOopevot kal Kopwiov. 


NOTE: that the subject is changed more frequently in English 
than in Greek. In Thucydides, the Athenians are in the fore- 
ground; the English translation puts Corinth, Athens, Pallene 
into prominence in turn. Other idioms can best be arranged 


ays, . 
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under the parts of speech: but it should be remembered that 
we must fix-our mind on the sense of the passage as a whole, 
not on the words. 


VERB 


The verb plays a smaller part in English than in Greek. 
Often the English noun must be translated by a Greek verb. 
The converse is also true. 

‘I can join in love but not in hate’: ovros ovvéyPew aGdrra 
ovprely Epuv. 

The English passive often becomes the active in Greek: this 
is due to the greater precision of Greek thought, and also to the 
fact that a number of Greek verbs are without certain tenses of 
the passive. 

‘He is hated, envied, and feared even by some of those who 
now seem very friendly’: pice? Tis éxetvoy Kat dédce kai POove? kat 
Tov voV SoKovVTwDY oiKElws EXEL. 

Through a similar avoidance of the passive, Greek uses certain 
verbs of active form as the passives of other actives. 


‘To banish’: é«Bdadrew. ‘To be banished’: éxzrimrew. 
5 : puyadeverv. : devryewv. 
‘To prosecute’: di@«ew. i EER Fe Srnscraredes evryerv. 
‘To kill’: asroxteivew. ‘To be killed’: amo@vncKesv 
(with i760). 


So also ed Néyewv: ed axoveur. 
ed Tovey : ED TacyeL. 
Sixny NapBavew : dSiknv Sidovar. 
TUTTEW : TANYAS NauBavev. 

Greek also differs from English in the number of composite 
verbs consisting of groveioAac with an accusative where English 
has a simple verb. 

‘To remember’: pveiav roetc Oar. 

‘To investigate’: é€éracw roveto Oat. 

To express a mood or state of health Greek has the elegant 
idiom éyew with adverbs: dodevads éyew, dppdotas eyew. 
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Sometimes elvat, yiyverOar with an adjective, or a verbal noun 
in -rjs, will be the natural equivalent of an English verb in 
descriptions of character. 

‘They proved themselves brave men’: avdpes ayaoi éyévovto. 

Another Greek verb of wide extension is ypa6a: with dative 
of abstract. 

‘They abandoned themselves to utter lawlessness’: aoAXj 
avopia éyparto. 

Verbs with prepositional phrases such as did picous éxeu, 
Kata vodv mpatrew should be noted. 


VOICE 

The use of the middle is a great elegance. The grammar and 
dictionary shew us verbs which are middle in present, future, 
and perfect (as yiyvopat, wayopuar), and those which have a 
future middle (for example, verbs expressing some action of the 
body, as opav, tpéyew). Some deponents have a passive aorist 
(axOopar, nyOécOnv). The catalogue of verbs in Goodwin’s Greek 
Grammar gives the most common forms. 

Some verbs have different meanings in active and in middle, 
as Tia, TYndoOaL: Yphvat, ypnaas. 

The observation of these distinctions belongs to the domain 
of grammar; see, for instance, Gildersleeve and Miller, Syntax of 
Classical Greek, Part I, p. 64. 


MOOD 

The Subjunctive is rare in English, frequent in Greek, both in 
independent sentences and in subordinate clauses. 

The Optative is not found as a distinct mood in English: it 
is frequent in Greek independent sentences, and is not uncommon 
in indirect discourse, though the indicative can always be used 
as a substitute in this case. 

The Imperative has not only the special forms which belong 
to it as a mood, but equivalents such as é7s with future, de? or 
xp with infinitive. 
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In prohibitions, Greek distinguishes between that which is 
done habitually, and that which happens on one occasion: thus 


uu) NGAev: ‘do not make a practice of talking.’ 
pn) AaAnons: ‘do not talk.’ 


Infinitive. This is used more freely in Greek, being treated 
as a noun with article (nominative, genitive, dative, or accusative). 
Some adjectives in Greek take an infinitive of specification : 


“A clever speaker’: Seuvds Néyewv. 


Participle. Very common in Greek, Many English phrases 
require modification before the participle can be idiomatically 
introduced. 

‘What do you mean by this action?’ ti BovdAdpevos TodTO 
TOLELS } 

‘What did you bring with you?’ ri dépwv HrOes ; 

‘He was persuaded to do it’: rreseOels Edpace. 

‘What did you do in the war?’ ti rrocodytés cou 0 ToAEMOS 
évyiryveTo ; 

‘You may be sure we shall not listen’: os ovK axovcopéver 
oUTw@ Stavoeia be. 


TENSES 


See Chapter 11 in Goodwin, Greek Moods and Tenses. The 
tenses in English designate time (present, past, or future): Greek 
tenses designate either the time or the character of an action 
(as going on, finished, or simply taking place). 

Verbs of effort (cxorreiv, pporvtifer, etc.) take éaws with future 
indicative, 

Verbs of emotion! (@avuafewv) can take ef or 87e with indica- 
tive, or infinitive, or participle, or noun as object. 

Verbs of saying differ in construction. nui and dacKcw always 
take the infinitive; Aéyw, rpoayopeva, atropaivowat THY yveOmnv 
take the ws or é7u clause, which is also used when todo, éxetvo, 


1 Donovan, Theory of Advanced Greek Prose Composition (Blackwell), vol. 1, Pp. 29. 
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etc. intervene as object of the verb of ‘saying. With other verbs 
(arroxpivopa, atroroyodmat, Sucxvpifouar) both constructions are 
allowed, but @s or otz is the more common}. 

Verbs of thinking, knowing, perceiving take various con- 
structions. Thus dove, olda, érictapat, yiyveocko, pavOdve, 
muvOavouat (which indicate knowledge, its ascertainment and 
retention) take participle, when the senses convey direct and 
personal observation: otherwise ws or 671. syodmas and brodap- 
Save usually take the infinitive, vouife and ofouas invariably do so. 


NOUNS 

Concrete nouns in English remain concrete in Greek. 

Abstract nouns in English sometimes remain abstract in Greek, 
as in the case of the cardinal virtues: but as a rule they become 
concrete in Greek, and are not necessarily translated by a noun. 
We must think of the meaning of the clause as a whole, and 
study the relation in which it stands to the main verb. This also 
applies to semi-abstract, or ‘relative’ terms, such as ‘ motive, 
‘origin, ‘means,’ ‘size, ‘duty, ‘relation,’ ‘method.’ These may 
sometimes be rendered by a dependent interrogative: 

‘They did not know the extent of the business’: Td mpayp’ 
Hyvoouv Otrocov eln. 

‘No one’ knew the destination of the army’: 67rot mopevouvTo 
of oTpaTidtar ovdels HOSEL, 

‘See the source of our good fortune’: ro evtvynpua Oedoacbe 
bmroev ryeyévnrat. 
Or by a relative clause: 

‘We must do our duty’: @ det rpaxréov. 
Or by the article (singular or plural) with adjective, participle, 
prepositional phrase, or singular article with infinitive : 

‘Beauty’: To Kadov. 

‘Piracy’: To AnoTiKdD. 

1 In this connection note concealed ovatio obligua: also the tendency of o. o., 
however introduced, to revert to the normal accusative and infinitive. 
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‘The government’: oi év réNeu. 
‘Religion’*: of Oeot, or Ta tepd. 
‘The past’: Ta yeyevnpuéva. 
‘Equal rights’: ra ica Kal opota. 
‘Contempt for the enemy’: 7d Tov Todepiwv Katadppovety. 
Or by a final or consecutive clause : 


° : oe lo) , 
‘His conduct gave just ground for suspicion’: tovatra émoter 
WOTE ELKOTWS UTWTTEVETO. 


(Note the personalising tendency of Greek.) 
Or by a participle: 

‘In his boyhood’: éru mats ov. 
Or by the infinitive : 


‘We hope for victory’: éAmifowev vixnoew. 


CASES 


Nominative. Do not, as a rule, make inanimate things thé 
subject of the sentence. 


Genitive. The genitive absolute is common, especially in 
short phrases. 


‘This being the case’: tév rpayudtav obtas éxdrTav. 
‘With one day’s interval’: #yépas Svadurovens. 

The partitive genitive is an Attic elegance, 

‘War’: Ta Tod rodéuov. 

‘Brave men’: of etruyor rév avdpar. 

‘Mad dogs’: of AurTévTes TOV KUVOY. 

There are many idiomatic usages of the genitive with verbs. 


‘To be outstripped by one’s neighbours’: NelerPat Tay TéXas. 


Dative. Note the use which expresses an interval of time: 


‘It was the fifth day after the Athenian fleet arrived’: »yépa 
nv wéuTrtn Tots AOnvaiors érrumdéovowv. 
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" 4 Le ‘fe. 
mM 


Also the use with BovAopuéve, etc.: 
‘They did not desire this’: rodr’ éxetvors BouvNopévous ovK Hv. 
Accusative. The noun which bears the principal emphasis 


may be placed first, in the accusative. The cognate accusative 
is common in Greek. 


ADJECTIVE 


It is assumed that the student has learnt to distinguish between 
those adjectives which are commonly found in prose, and those 
which are confined to poetry. A useful exercise would be to 
make a list of the adjectives, both simple and compound, which 
are used in a book of Thucydides or a speech of Demosthenes. 


When the English adjective is merely ornamental, omit it in 
Greek. 


If the adjective is important to the sense, stress it in Greek. 

‘This was the opinion of the gallant Brasidas’: todr’ évouslev 
6 Bpaciéas. 

‘ The gallant Brasidas led his army to battle’: tods dud’ adrov 
és paynv tTponyayev 0 Bpaciséas, To dy etvyov drodaivev. 

NOTE: the use of the superlative in the following: 

‘He was at his best’: BéAticros avTos avTod éyévero. 

To the English adjective, the Greek adverb sometimes corre- 
sponds: 

‘Downright slavery’: 7 dvtixpus Sovdela. 

‘Excessive liberty’: 7 Aéav (dyav) éXevOepia. 

‘The immediate danger’: 6 adtixa xivévvos. 

Observe also the Greek adjectives in 


‘Corruptible’: ypnudtav hrrov. 
‘Incorruptible’: ypnuatwr Kpeirror. 
‘A slave to drink’: olvov #rTwv. 


In one or two instances, English adjective = Greek noun. 


‘This is pardonable’: ovyyvadun éotiv rovto Trovety. 
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‘Our conduct is ridiculous’: yéAws éotw os ypepeba Tots 
mMpayyact. 

‘He isa useless creature’: ovdév dperds ots Tod avOpwrrov. 

Or English adjective and noun=two nouns in Greek (hen- 
diadys). 

‘Youthful folly’: 7 vedrns kal avova. 

‘Detailed information’: &@ édidakas xai dveEnNOes. 

NOTE also the use of the genitive of the masculine in the 
following : 

‘Tt is foolish to talk in this way’: acuvérov éotl radra Nanelv. 

‘Silence is prudent’: tod cddpoves eats cuyav. 

The superlative (‘very bold,’ etc.) may be formed by the addition 
of any of the following: 

mdvu, TavT@s, TavTdtact, chodpa, UTeppvas as, KaO Hrep- 
Bornv. With cadAXora etc., avOp@rwv is sometimes added (= ‘in 
the world’). 


‘Utter wretchedness’: wav poxOnpias, Ta Exyata THs Tadat- 
moplas. 

A group of adjectives important in prose begins with d&vo- 
(a&vomvotos, aEvoroyos, aEtoxy pews). 

Article. In sentences describing a change of character, the 
adjective is sometimes expressed doubly, as in: 

‘He became wicked’: datXos aréBn €x ypnotod. 
This applies to nouns also. 

Note differences of usage in: 

‘100 furlongs a day’: éxatov oradia THs Huépas. 

‘Honour thy parents’: rods yovéas tua. 

‘Two-thirds’: ra dvo pépn. 


PRONOUN 


Personal. nets and tuets are always true plurals in Greek, 
and mean ‘I and my friends,’ ‘you and your friends,’ Personal 
pronouns are only used in Greek when emphatic. 
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_ Possessive usually replaced in Greek by the article, unless 
emphatic (as when there is a contrast between ‘mine’ and ‘thine’). 
Reflexive. In Thucydides, of (dative), cdeis, opav, odict, 
odds are indirect-reflexives in a dependent clause, that is, they 
refer to the subject of the principal sentence. In the orators, 
oi etc. disappear, and avr@ etc. take their place. 


Demonstrative. ‘He, ‘she,’ ‘it, are represented in the nomi- 
native by éxefvos, otros, or de, but in oblique cases by avrds. 
éxeivos is more graphic than odros or 66e: it stresses what the 
speaker wishes to be conspicuous. 

The words ‘ powerful,’ ‘cruel,’ etc, can often be rendered by 
TOLOUTOS or TOGOUTOS. 


Relative. This may often be translated by the participle. 

‘Those who say so’: of tadra NéyovTes. 

Note that the Greek relative 

(i) is often attracted (accus. into gen. or dative). 

(ii) is often put first, and resumed by a demonstrative (ods dv 
én, TovTovs pudAdoceTat). 

(iii) when repeated in a second clause it usually becomes a 
demonstrative. 

An instance of (ii) is: 

‘Philip’s friends are the chief offenders’: of ra ®idrimmov ppo- 
voovtes, ovTot 67 warial apapTavovar. 

Sometimes in English ‘which’ is not a true relative, but 
= ‘and it.’ 

‘A storm arose which kept them back’: yewuav éruyevdopevos 
érréoyev. 

Interrogative. Introduced rhetorically, 

‘Men loaded with misfortune’: GOduoi tives, kal tl ov ma- 
TYOVTES ; 

Interrogation in a reported speech is Latin and English, but 
not Greek (‘the enemy had come: how could they repel them ?’ 
Use arropeiv 67rws). 
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Indefinite. Note the use of tvs with adjective or participle 
= ‘rather.’ 

‘Rather dull’: dvepabys tes. 

‘A rowdy element’: axoopodrrés Twes. 

‘Terrible fellows’: Secvoi tives avOpwrrot. 

‘Any’ =‘any at random’: 6 ruyev, ootic dnote, daTLTOvy. 


ADVERB OR ADVERBIAL PHRASE 

English adverb = Greek adjective. 

(a) time ‘Slowly’: oxoraios. 

‘On the second day’: deuvtepatos. 

(b) place ‘In mid-air’: pweréwpos. 

‘On one’s back’: frreos. 
(c) manner ‘Without success’: drpaxtos. 
‘ Accidentally’: dev. 

English adverb = Greek participle in a few colloquial phrases. 

‘Do it quickly’: avicayres mpdEate. 

‘Constantly’: éywy as in Anpets Eyor. 

‘Suddenly’: epdpevos. 

English simple adverb = Greek adverbial phrase. 

Excessively’: eis tmrepBornv. 

‘Opportunely’: ets déov. 

‘Immediately’: é« Tod Twapayphmua. 

Note the use of efxotws, dueaiws to clench an argument: the 
next sentence begins with yap. 

‘Very cruelly’: yaXeras kal Brats. 

NOTE: apdnv = ‘utterly, apsotivdny =‘on the ground of merit,’ 
mwdouTivdnv = ‘on the score of wealth, dwpedy (rpoika) = gratis, 
and the group ravdnpet, ravotpatia, auayel, avtoBoel. 

‘More than once’: ovy ama adda ToAXAKLS. 

‘Fortunately he escaped’: rodr’ nitiynoen bre éEépuyev. 

‘Unfortunately he was killed’: awéOavev ws ovw eer, ws ovK 
€Bounounv. 
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PREPOSITION - 


Accurate use of prepositions adds elegance to Greek Prose. 
They should be studied both uncompounded and compounded 
with verbs. 

eis should be used not és (és xopaxas is a survival), 

peta should be used not ovv (adv Oe@ is a survival). 

Sometimes English preposition = Greek preposition. 

‘After dinner’: é« Seimvov. 

‘Before a court of justice’: év (apa) Sicacrtais. 

‘They live by war’: aad rodéuov Sadow. : 

Often a different rendering must be chosen, without preposition. 

‘By surprise’: ¢@acas. 

‘Instead of waiting’: péveuw é£ov. 

‘With three colleagues’: rétaptos autos. 

‘With the money’: éyoyv Ta ypypara. 

‘During dinner’: petakd Server. 

Greek revels in prepositional phrases: €& dapoodoxnrov, dda 
tdyous, KaTa pépos, etc. 

NOTE: different meanings in composition : 

ava=back (dvaywpelv). In dvaipety we have two distinct 
senses, (i) to cancel, (ii) to ordain (used of oracles). 

atroctacts = revolt of equals. 

émavactacis = revolt of inferiors. 

See also meanings in composition of dud, év, émi, kata, Tapa, 
mepl, cvv, vIrép, TO. 

Liddell and Scott, at the end of the account of each preposition, 
shew how it is used in compounds, 

‘I went to him in his house’: mpds avroy eis thy oixlav 7rOor. 


CONJUNCTIONS AND PARTICLES 


The usual conjunctions in English, ‘because’ ‘before’ ‘if? ‘since’ 
‘that’ ‘though’ ‘till’ ‘when’ ‘while, have their correspondences in 
Greek, but the participle often replaces them, 
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‘Though some escaped, most of them perished’: of wév éoo- 
Onoav, of S€ TrElovs aToXOVTO. 

The particles are important. They should be studied in good 
editions of Plato. Note his use of wévrox to reinforce a statement: 
av pevto ‘yes, you. Distinguish between xai wyv and «al 67, 
between & ody and pév ody. Note also the dramatic particles, 
such as 8%, dpa, 67@ev: Greek is a vivacious language. 

The antithesis wév—8é is of course constant in Greek, and 
should always be borne in mind in composition, for the antithesis 
is often latent in English. When the dé-clause is negatived, the 
order is 6é—ov. 

‘He took away the children, but not the old men’: tovds wév 
maidas amnyarye, Tovs b€ yépovtas ov. 

Interjections. More common in Greek. 

_ ‘What folly’: ded THs wowpias. 

In oratory, @ dvdpes, “Hpdxdevs, v7) Ava or the like will often 
add to the effect. 

Negatives. Attic understatement often prefers ‘not less than’ 
to ‘far more than.’ The same idea is often stated twice, affirma- 
tively and negatively, as in dAXoTpLos KoUK euds, TOANAKLS TE KOVX 
arraé. 

Tadd a few observations on (i) order of words, 

(11) accents, and spelling. 

(i) Order of words. 

It is usual in Greek for an adjective to follow its noun, and for 
a negative to precede immediately the word which it negatives. 
There are certain customary positions for the adjective, according 
as it is attributive or predicative; for avrés according to the mean- 
ing which it bears (6 avtds avip, avtos 6 avnp, avtos emphatic or 
unemphatic); for the particles (some always stand first, some are 
never first); prepositions are as a rule before the noun, conjunc- 
tions and relative pronouns stand at the head of the clause. But 
in an inflected language like Greek, various artificial arrangements 
are possible: and the normal rule is often set aside for purposes 
of emphasis or euphony. 
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The subject of the sentence usually comes first, the predicate 
later: oblique cases, adverbs, or prepositional phrases may come 
before or after the verb. 

Clauses introduced by ér1, os, iva, 67ws, and relative clauses, 
regularly follow the leading verb, but may be placed first for 
emphasis. 

In the period, Thucydides usually puts the principal clause 
first, then the subordinate clauses, in the form of participles, or 
finite verbs with ydp. Demosthenes, on the other hand, usually 
begins with the subordinate and ends with the principal clause, 
thus keeping the listener in suspense: 

In Plato, the freedom of conversation allows of great variety 
in the order of words (see Jowett and Campbell’s edition of The 
Republic, vol. 11, 252). 

(ii) accents, if inserted, should be accurate. They are easily 
learnt. 

The spelling within the period 450 to 350 fluctuated in regard 
to certain words, as the inscriptions shew. We should write 

-tT-(unless copying Thucydides, in which case -oa-) 

cup ( f z y Evy) 

eis ( ye ” ” és) 

Also c@fo (write iota subscript in present and imperfect), azo- 
OvncKa, éreroa, Everka, etc. 
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VARIOUS METHODS OF LEARNING TO WRITE 
: GREEK PROSE 


THE usual method of learning Greek Composition is to translate 
into Greek an English passage which is sometimes dictated, 
sometimes typewritten or printed. Dictation is the better plan; 
it is usually adopted in Schools, while printed copies are more 
common at the Universities. The pupil’s version is corrected by 
the teacher in class or privately. Explanations are given, questions 
answered, and a version dictated or circulated in print by the 
teacher. 

Some practical teachers construct the model version sentence 
by sentence on a blackboard, in presence of the class, whose 
suggestions are sometimes adopted. The pupils are thus led to 
feel that they are taking a share in the work. They are also 
assisted to remember the ‘fair copy,’ which should be entered in 
a book kept for this purpose only, and examined regularly to see 
if the version has been written and accentuated correctly. The 
revision of these versions with a view to examination should 
take place towards the end of each term. Only thus will steady 
progress be made. 

English passages set for translation into Greek should be of 
moderate length, not exceeding (as a rule) 300 words. The great 
English prose writers should be used, especially Swift and Defoe, 
who have the Attic qualities of simplicity and lucidity. Passages 
from the Law Reports, or from Parliamentary debates, should 
occasionally be set. Dialogues from novels or plays may be used, 
in connection with the study of Plato. Science, philosophy, and 
religion should also be represented, and the pupil should be 
encouraged to try his hand at turning anything, however modern, 
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into Greek, which is the source of the progress which has been 
and is still being made in all these domains. 

Composition into Greek should be accompanied by careful 
and idiomatic translation from Greek, both verbal and written. 
Properly used, the study of Greek should improve our English 
style. 

Retranslation into Greek of a passage which we have translated 
into English should be practised from time to time. The pupil 
can do this, unaided, but it is improbable that he will make a 
proper use of the method without the assistance of a teacher to 
point out the shortcomings of the Greek version obtained by 
retranslation. Or a passage may be set from a good English 
translation, such as Jowett’s Thucydides. This ensures that the 
Greek will not be reproduced by a mere effort of memory, as it 
may be if the pupil uses his own English version. 

Sometimes, as in the University Scholarships Examinations 
at Oxford and Cambridge, an original essay in Greek is required 
of candidates. Some practice is desirable beforehand. For ex- 
ample, when a book of Thucydides has been read, the student 
may be encouraged to express, in his own Greek, the historian’s 
view of Cleon, in the form of a letter to a friend at Athens. If 
we can think of a modern Thucydides writing about a modern 
Cleon, all the better. Or a day in the life of Alcibiades may be 
described, based on Plato’s Symposium and Plutarch’s Lzfe: or of 
Socrates, based on the Afology and the Clouds. One or two such 
compositions in the course of the term will lend variety to the 
study, and if there are several rival compositions each writer will 
profit from the work of the rest. The chief difficulty is vocabulary: 
but this requires a chapter to itself. 
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~ CHAPTER VII 
VOCABULARY 


GREECE has given us the staple of our vocabulary in every 
domain of thought and knowledge’. Politics, tyranny, democracy, 
anarchism, philosophy, physiology, geology, history, are all Greek 
words. Any one who has a mind to learn a little Greek already 
possesses a very respectable vocabulary to start with. Of the 
Greek words in English, some, such as geography, theology, logic 
came in through the medium of Latin and French before the 
sixteenth century. Most of these were scientific or technical 
terms, but there were others such as fancy ( phantasy), idea, ecstasy, 
pathos, sympathy, which took their place in the popular vocabulary. 

The revival of Greek learning in Western Europe introduced 
many terms of science and philosophy. These were generally 
used in modern Latin before they were adopted into the verna- 
cular tongues: hence the convention that when a new word was 
adopted from Greek into English or other modern languages, it 
was treated as if it had passed through a Latin channel. The 
Greek 4, az, et, 02, ou, wu were transliterated, after Latin example, by 
C, ae, t, oe, u, y, and the aspirated initial y by 72. Greek adjectives 
are usually given the terminations -ows, -am, or -al, like Latin 
adjectives, avrdvomos produces autonomous, and dscadavys dia- 
phanous. 

Greek is well fitted to supply the need for precise scientific 
terms because it readily forms compound words, and has a system 
of suffixes by which a whole group of derivatives can be produced 
from any verb or noun. Thus from €)7@ we have &j7nua, an 
object of enquiry, frnows, the process of enquiry, &mrnrys, an 
enquirer, &tnTtKos, disposed to enquire. Hence when a word is 
wanted to denote some conception peculiar to modern science, 
the most convenient way of obtaining it is to frame a new Greek 

1 Bradley, The Making of English, p. 97. 
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compound or derivative. The proportion of Greek derivations in 
our modern dictionaries is constantly increasing: photography, 
lithography, stereotype, telephone, cinematograph, hydroplane, aero- 
batics (on the analogy of acrobatics). 

University slang has adopted «ides, voids, )8pis: and these have 
almost passed into general currency. 

Every garden lover talks Greek!, as when he speaks of chrysan- 
themum, delphinium, or geranium. There are 50 animal names 
from the Greek, including the cat and the nautilus. Our bodies 
are walking Greek dictionaries: our food, for instance, passes 
down the oicdgayos into the etowayos. Our ailments are Greek: 
many of them end in -iris (vedpires in Thucydides as epithet of 
vogos). The language of education begins with the aapdBnros. 
There are some 30 Christian names of Greek origin: Peter, Philip, 
Dorothy, Margaret are among them. 

In English literature, Apollo, the Muses, Helicon, Parnassus, 
Hippocrene, Castalia live on not merely as ornaments but as the 
sources of poetical inspiration. We know how the Greek mytho- 
logy influenced Keats, though he obtained it through an English 
translation (Chapman) and a Classical dictionary (Lempriére). 
No educated man is ignorant of the meaning of the phrases 
‘Golden Age,’ ‘apple of discord,’ ‘winged words,’ ‘between Scylla 
and Charybdis, ‘on the knees of the gods,’ ‘Pyrrhic victory,’ 
‘Gordian knot, ‘to hand on the torch,’ ‘the unwritten law,’ ‘the 
sword of Damocles.’ From Aesop’s fables we obtain ‘to blow hot 
and cold, ‘to add insult to injury,’ ‘to kill the goose that lays the 
golden eggs,’ Plutarch gives us ‘to smell of the lamp,’ ‘to know 
where the shoe pinches’; Lucian, ‘to call a spade a spade,’ ‘a dog 
in the manger.’ 

The first Mediterranean words added to our sea-vocabulary? 
are from the Greek: ‘anchor,’ ‘dolphin, ‘prow,’ ‘ocean,’ ‘conger,’ 
‘oyster,’ ‘seine’ (a drag-net, from caynvn), ‘ pirate.’ 

1A. S. Way, Greek through English (Dent): in this book the learner is introduced 


to Greek through words already familiar to him in English. 
2 Logan Pearsall Smith, Words and Idioms (Constable). 
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In writing Greek Prose, the first difficulty is to exclude purely 
poetical words known to us from Homer and the tragic poets 
(ayXaos, tle): the second, to translate modern conceptions into 
Greek. To meet the first difficulty, we should make a careful 
study of Thucydides, whose vocabulary is the standard for 
narrative, and invaluable for naval and military terms. To meet 
the second difficulty, we should enlarge our knowledge of Greek 
life by reading Aristophanes, Demosthenes’ Private Orations, 
Lysias, and Xenophon. 

A list of words used in prose for which the poets (and Ionic 
writers) substitute a different word in the same sense will be 
found in the introduction to G. M. Edwards, Euglish-Greek 
Lexicon (Cambridge University Press), based upon Rutherford’s 
New Phrynichus; thus poetical d€épn, evppovn, prose tpaynros, 
vv. Deviations from ordinary prose are necessary in animated 
or elevated style. To this end the chief sources of metaphor 
should be noted. Thus: 


Seafaring gives oppeiv, cadevew, petéwpos, UroaréAreo Oat, 
SevTEpos TAOS, TavTA KaNwv ExTELveLY. 
War gives dotrovoos, mpocedpevewv, Taig, ouooe iévat. 
Sport gives éfedpos, rpod, BpaBevs, Xan. 
Banking gives NoyioTHs, TwapakatabynKxn, adopun, KiBdnros, 
; 
TApaon[Los. 
State ceremonies give yopnyia, Tapever Oar, brevOuvos. 
Disease gives caOpos, trrovnXos, avatripTAavat, voceiv. 
Gambling gives advappimrew xivduvor, tapaBdrreo Oat. 


Music, dancing, the drama, painting, statuary, pottery, spinning, 
weaving, the mysteries, and agriculture have also given a number 
of metaphors (see list of words in Jowett and Campbell’s edition 
of the Republic, vol. U1, 280). As a rule, however, the simple fact 
should be expressed in Greek instead of the metaphor. 

The metaphor may sometimes be expanded into a simile. 

Proverbs! are derived from daily experience, and are often 


1H. M. Wilkins, Greek Prose Composition (Longmans), p. 49. 
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used or alluded to by Greek writers who are lovers of the actual 
and real, Here are a few of the commonest : 


‘All things are common among friends’: xowd Ta Tov pirov. 

‘As like as two peas’: atx odKov ovy ouororepor. 

‘Birds of a feather flock together’: AE Atma Téprres OF KOAOLOS 
TOT KONOLOY, WS aiel TOV dpotoy ayer Oeds Ws TOV dpotor. 

“Bull in a china shop’: Bods év réXeu. 

‘Charity begins at home’: aratépw 7) yovu xvjpn (the leg is 
farther off than the knee). 

‘From the frying pan into the fire’: camvov ye hevyav eis TO 
Top TEepléTrEcer. 

‘Hunger is the best sauce’: 1) értOupia Tod citou dor. 

‘Let the cobbler stick to his last’: épdou tus Hv Exacros eidein 
TéeXVNY. 

‘Like mistress like maid’: ofazep 4 d€éo7rowa, Tola ya Kvwr, 

‘One swallow does not make a summer’: pia xediowv éap od 
Tovel. 

‘There’s many a slip ’twixt the cup and the lip’: modAd 
peTakd Téder KUALKOS Kal YelhEos AKpoV. 

‘To beard the lion’: Eupeiy NéovTa. 

‘To call a spade a spade’: rv oxddny oxddny déyew. 

‘To carry coals to Newcastle’: yAade’ eis “AOnvas. 

‘To have two strings to one’s bow’: éai dvoty ayxipaw oppeiv. 

‘To leave no stone unturned’: wavra xuveiv riOor, 

‘To make a mountain out of a molehill’: éAépavta é« pias 
TOLELY. 

‘Well begun is half done’: apy? #ustov ravtos. 

‘The half is better than the whole’: wAéov fyusov raves, 

There are proverbs in Greek for which we have no exact 
equivalent in English: as Bots ért yAooon BéBnxe (in the 
Agamemnon), implying a weighty reason for silence. 
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Lists of words arranged alphabetically’. 
ART (ARCHITECTURE, MUSIC, PAINTING, SCULPTURE) 
amateur : (Sudrns. 
architrave: émuotvduov. 
artist: teyvitns, Snpvoupyos. 
capital: xvovdxpavov. 
‘column: kiwy, oTinos. 
coping-stone: OpuyKos. 
discordant: avdpyootos. 
drum (of a column): ofdvdvros. 
expert: o éraiwv. 
fluting of column: pdPdwars. 
frieze: Cwpédpos. 
harmony: 7d cdudavor, TO evdppoortor. 
inspiration: pavia kat Baxyxeia. 
inspired: Oetos, évOeos. 
outline: tv7ros. 
outline (to): sepuypadeuv. 
painter: Caypados. 
painting (the art of): Swypadia, ypadixn. 
picture: Caypadnua. 
play a wrong note (to): mAnpmenreiv. 
portraiture: 7 elkaotixy. 
sculptor: avdpiavtorro.ds, ayadpatorroids. 
sketch: oxvaypadnpa. 
statue of a god: dyadma. 
statue of a man: avdpids. 
wooden image: £davor. 
BUSINESS 
banker: tparzretirns. 
bankrupt: of dverxevacpévor tiv Tpatefay, of THs ovcias eEeat- 
KOTES. 
bottomry (money lent on ships): to«oe vautixol. 


1 Auden, Greek Prose Phrase Book (Blackwood), has been consulted. Rich’s 
Dictionary and the Cambridge Companion to Greek Studies have also been useful. 
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capital: ro apyatov, Td KepaddXavov, adoppy. 

cargo: doptiov. 

collect taxes (to): mpatrec@au. 

compound interest: toxos Toxwv. 

contract: cvyypag7, cupBoraiov, cvvOnKn. 

contractor: épyoAdBys. 

cost price: Td evpicxor, 7) icwvia. 

counterfeit (coin): «i@dnros. 

deposit: appaBov. 

exports: Ta éEayérytpa. 

fish-market: of iy@ds. 

guarantor: éyyunTys. 

imported corn: citos éreicaxrTos. 

imports: Ta eioméovTa. 

interest at ten per cent per annum: Toxo. éml mwévte dBonois 
(5 obols a month for each mina of 600 obols). 

mortgage (to): boeivan. 

movable property: ta éurda. 

partnership: xovvwvia. 

personal property: adavis ovcta. 

real property: davepa, éyyevos, ovata. 

retail traders: xdnvou. 

what is the price of corn? és 6 citos dyios ; 

wholesale traders: uzropou. 


CRITICISM 


archaic words: yAdooau. 

clearness: évdpyeva, capyjvesa. 
compact (of style): cuvertpappévos. 
composition: ovvGeccs. 

correctness: axpiBewa, 6pOoéresa. 
critic: émutiuntys. 

digression: éxPor1 Aoyou. 

elegance: 7d yaplev, TO Koprpor. 
elevation: péyefos, rypos. 
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-epic poet: ésrotrovds. 

exaggeration: Seivwous, or use aipew Oyo. 

figures of speech: oynpara réews. 

figures of thought: oynpata Scavotas. 

florid: avOnpés. 

forensic oratory: 1) dvcavixn. 

hexameters: 6 #pados puO pos, én. 

historian: ovyypadevs. 

improvise (to): avrooyedudfeuv. 

Latin (to speak): ‘Papatfer, ‘Pwpaiotl Néyew. 

lifeless: Enpos. 

lyric poet: perorrocds. 

majesty: dyKos, TO cEemvov. 

narrative: amayyenia, Sunynats. 

obscurity: To cKxotewor, TO dcadés. 

Parliamentary oratory: 1 cvpBovdevTixy. 

plain (unadorned): ioyvos, Autos, apedijs. 

polished: yNadupos. 

propriety: 7d mpézov. 

prose: melds Adyos, Widds Adyos, AOyor yUVSyv eipnuévor (Plato), 
Ta KaTadoyadnv cuyypdupara (Isocrates). 

publish (to): ékpépeww, duadidovac. 

rounded: orpoyyvXos. 

severe: avornpos. 

smooth: efos, ofanrds. 

style (of composition): appovia. 

style (of diction): Xé£us, Epunvela. 

subject matter: mpaypa. 

tame: Wuyxpés. 

taste: edmpéreia. 

type: yapaxtyp. 

versatile: evtpdzenos. 

vigorous: deuvds. 

vulgar: goptixds, Bavavaos, hadros. 

wit: Td doteiov, TO Koprpor, 7 eUTpaTreNia. 
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EDUCATION AND CHARACTER 


ambition: wdeoveEia, pidotipuia. 
barbarous: mpds To OnpidSes Svart@pevor, 
civilisation: To mepov. 

civilise (to): él Td 7epmTepov yeu. 
civilised: evvouia ypwpevol, weTa VOMwV TOALTEUSLEVOL, EVVOMOUMEVOL. 
correct (to): éravopOodv, cwppoviterv. 
courageous: avdpelos, yevvaios, evrpuyos. 
courteous: yapiels, Koprpos. 

culture: povotxy. 

discourteous: oxavos, dypoiKkos, aways. 
dishonest: dédvxos, woxOnpos, Kaxodpyos. 
dissipated: dxéXacTos, dowTos. 
educated: provarkds, pidoKados. 
fainthearted: drodpos, dOupmos, Sedos. 
fickle: dotaOuntos, aBéBatos, TotKiros. 
frank: d7ods. 

genius (a): Oezos Tis. 

gentleman: éAXevbépios, Kados Kayabés. 
go to school (to): gourd eis SidacKanov. 
goodnatured: mpdos, evKonXos, érerKis. 
grasping: Tov mAelovos dpeyouevos, TEOVEKTNS. 
headstrong: Opacvs, rpomerys, iTapos. 
heroic: use avépayabilec bau. 

honest: iorés, a€vomiatos, a€lox pews, o7rovdaios. 
illnatured: SvaKoXos, yareT Os. 

inactive: apyos. 

kind: ypnorés, piravOpwrros. 

lectures: éideiEeus, dxpoacess. 

liberal arts: ai édevOépiot Téyvar. 

servile: avdparroddédns. 

shrewd: ayyivous. 

slackness: pactwvn, padvupia. 
treacherous: dmrictos, ériBounos, Sodepos. 
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uncivilised : dyptos, Onpidds, amraidevtos. 
uneducated : a&poveos, dvais Ontos, dmreipoxanos, auays, dypoikos. 
unfeeling: dvaicOnros, ayvdpov. 


: 
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LAW 
acquit: dover, apiévat. 
appeal: éects. 
arbitration: déacta. 
bail (to give): éyyvdoOau. 
caught in the act: ém’ avtodupo Andbets. 
condemn (to): catayuyvdcoKew, cataynoivecbar, catadixatew. 
condemned (to be): dXioxeo bau. 
court fees: Ta mpuTavela. 
damages: tiunpa. 
defendant: 0 devywv. 
defendant’s counsel: ovvdcxos. 
lawsuit (private): din. 
lawsuit (public): ypady. 
lose a case (to): dfrety Sixny. 
make laws (to): riOévar vowous of legislator; ti@ecPar vopous of 
the State. 
plaintiff: 6 dcéxor. 
prosecuting counsel: ovvyyopos. 
undefended suit: dic épnun. 
win a suit (to): déenv viKav. 


PHILOSOPHY 


The names of the various schools should be known from a 
history of philosophy, such as that of Burnet. 
abstract good: avro To KaXov. 
analyse (to): dveréo Oar. 
assume (to): Tiévas. 
assumed (let it be): celoOa. 
contemplation (life of): @ewpntixds (Bios). 
deduce (to): avAdroyvifer Pat, cumtrepaiver. 
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_ deductive reasoning: of ard Trav dpyav Aoyor. — 

_ definition : dpos, Noyos. 

element: crovyezov, 

ethics: 1) 7OcK7. 

existence: ovcia, avo 6 éoT1, TO eivat. 

flux: use peiv. 

idea: dsdvota, yvéun; (in Plato’s philosophy) (8€a, eiSos. 
ideal=best: dkpos, dpuatos; = Utopian: evyats opotos, or use dvap. 
ideal state: mdAus fv AdOy@ Sin AOomer. 

induction: éraywy7. 

inductive reasoning: of éml tas apyas Adyor. 

matter: vA”. 

metempsychosis : taduyyevecia. 

Plato and his followers (the school of Plato): of aut vdrava. 
principle: dpy7. 

sense (objects of): ta aic@nra. 

sensual life: amroXavatixos Bios. 

suspense of judgment: ézoy7. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


(For procedure of BovAyn and éxxrAnola, see Cambridge Com- 
panion to Greek Studies.) 


amendment (to propose an): trapaypddecOa, trapero pépery. 

cancelling of debts: ypedv doko. 

Commonwealth : td Kkowov, To Snpoccov. 

Communism: use eis Td wécov Ta YpHuaTa ayeLV, OF Of TO ypNud- 
TOV KOLWMVELY ATrOOEYOMEVOL. 

Conservatives: of ta xcaBectata puddtrovtes (un KiwWodVTES), OF 
dipiaTot, oi Kado Kayabol. 

constitution: voXuTela, Ta KabeaTOTA. 

corrupt: ypywacr SvepOappévos, ypnudTwv nTTwv. 

crisis: pon, Karpos. 

democracy (a): Sfpmos, modus Snwoxpatovupérn. 

election of magistrates: apya:pecia. 
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established customs: ta ef@Oora, Ta émiTnoetvpata. 

government: of év Tédeu, TA TEAN, OF ert TOIs TPaypacLY, 01 TpO- 
eoT@TEs, OF use OTpaTHYol. 

impeachment: eioayyeNla. 

incorruptible: ypnudtwv xpeittav, ddwpos. 

independent party: of aid ovdeTépar. 

Liberals: of él 16 BéXTiov TA Tpdypata Tpodyew BovrAduevot. 

middle classes: of wérptos, of did wécov. 

nation: 7dXs. 

national debt: td dnuocta apednpuéva. 

oligarchy: o¢ ddéyor. 

police: of SxvOat, of rokdTas, 

political career (my): Ta éwol memroduTevpéva. 

political principles: 1 mpoaipects. 

progress: éidocts, TO émudodvat. 

Radicals: of vewrepifovtes, of KatvoTomovrTes. 

state one’s opinion (to): yveuny arodpaiver bat. 

status quo: é ere Exe & ExadTepos Exovaw. 

to strike: kata otaow oyordtev. 

Trade-Union: éracpeia TOY yetpoTeyvar. 

vote of thanks (to give a): éracveiy. 

women in Parliament: ai é«xAnowdfoveat. 


ROMAN TERMS 
(See Polybius, book vi, Plutarch, Appian, etc.) 


censor: cwppovicTns. 

consul: datos. 

dictator: avroxpdtap. 

pilum: vooos. 

praetor: orparnyos, éEaméXexvs apy (from the six lictors of the 
praetor). 

proconsul: av@vraros. 

Senate: Bovd2, ctyKAnTOos. 

toga: TBevvos. 
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SCIENCE (AND MATHEMATICS) 


For medical terms, see Thucydides, 11. 47 (Athenian plague): 
also the works of Hippocrates, Aristotle, and Galen. 

A good short account of Greek science and mathematics is 
given in The Legacy of Greece (Oxford University Press): the 
scientific terms contained in Liddell and Scott’s Greek Lexicon 
have been revised in the new edition. 

‘Ellipse, ‘hyperbola, ‘asymptote, ‘base’ and many other 
mathematical words are Greek. 


SEA-FARING AND NAVAL WARFARE 


For descriptions of naval battles, see Herodotus, VIII. 83-95, 
Thucydides, 11. 83-4, and VII. 70-2: Xenophon, Hedlenica, 1. 
6, 27-38. 
admiral (Spartan): vavapyos. 

Admiralty: of amoatoneis. 

arsenal: ézivevoy, vewpzov. 

back water (to): mpvpevav avaxpoveo Oat. 
blockade: édopynars. 

break the line (to): dvéxadovy rroveto Oar. 
decked ship: vats xatddppaxtos. 
dockyard: vewcocxos. 

ebb-tide: durewris. 

flagship: otparnyis. 

merchant vessel: oAKds, Totov, vads oTpoyyUAN. 
out at sea: peréwpos. 

put in at (to): catayeoOau, 

put out to sea (to): avdyeoOas. 

ram (to): éuParreuv. 

sail close in (to): év yp@ mapamt)eip. 
ship of war: vats waxpd, Tpujpns. 
transport: ovtaywryos, immaywyos, vads. 
tug (to): do Kado Edxew. 

to weigh anchor: aipeuv. 
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WAR ON LAND 

For a siege, see Thucydides, 1, 71-8. For battles, see Hero- 
dotus, VI. 111-18 (Marathon), Ix. 61-72 (Plataea), Thucydides, — 
Iv. 89-101 (Tanagra), Xenophon, Hellenica, 1V. 4, 2-15 (Leuctra), 
VIL. 5, 4-27 (Mantineia). 
alliance (defensive): émwpmayta. 
alliance (offensive): cuppaxia. 
bullet (of a sling): poruvBdis. 
cannon: pnyavai. 
close quarters: év xepoiv. 
closely contested: icdppotros, ayx@panos. 
deploy: é&erlcceww. 
desertion: Aurorakia. 
double (at the): dpdue. 
explosion: éxpnéts. 
flank (on the): é« wAaryiov. 
four deep: émt rertdpwv taxGévtes. 
light-armed troops: yiArol, wedTdoTat, yumVATes. 
military age: »duKia, 
mine: vovopos. 
muster roll: KatdXoyos. 
O.T.C.: of repimronor. 
outflank (to): mwepréyew TO Képa. 
parole (on): aeopos pudakn. 
quarter (to give): Cwrypeiv. 
reconnoitre (to): ckatacKorrety. 
review: é&étacus. 
trained soldiers: cuyxexpotnuévot Ta Tod Tore mov. 
truce: avoxwyx, orrovdai, éxexerpla. 
within range: évytos ro&evparos. 
word of command: ta trapnyyedméva. 

For gunpowder I suggest coves mupdopos. 


» Tifle = »  ageTnp (adpinuc). 
» revolver. — 4) »  aheTnpiokos. 
» shell * » 0 OBvgos (French odus), 
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CHAPTER. Viti 
GREEK PROSE IN VARIOUS STYLES 


WE must read the English carefully, tracing the connection of 


thought from sentence to sentence, and deciding who is to be ~ 


the centre of interest. The other actors should be subordinated 
by means of participles. Passives should be made into actives. 
Antitheses should be made explicit: they are frequent in Greek, 
We should be on the lookout for concealed indirect discourse, 
and for abstract nouns. 

Having understood the passage, we then consider what Greek 
author it brings to mind; if there is a striking resemblance 
between it and Thucydides, the actors will then become Greeks 
(Spartans or Athenians), and the scene will be laid in Greece 
about 430. If, however, the passage is so modern in tone that 
such an adjustment is impossible, we should content ourselves 
with attaching Greek terminations to the modern names. The 
value of the exercise is greater if the scene is laid in ancient 
times in the case of translation from English into Greek: in 
modern times in the case of original composition. 

At this point we can give the version its appropriate style, 
according as it is oratory, narrative, etc.: that is, we can ask 
ourselves how Thucydides, Lysias, Isocrates, Plato, or Demos- 
thenes would have expressed the thoughts of the English. 
Conscious imitation of one style at a time is a more artistic 
process than a combination of phrases taken at random from 
each of your models. 

Let us put these precepts to the proof by taking a narrative 
passage and attempting to turn it into the Greek of Herodotus, 
of Thucydides, and of Lysias. 
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Gulliver captures the fleet of Blefuscu. 


I waded with what haste I could, and swam in the middle 
about thirty yards till I felt ground. I arrived at the fleet in 
less than half an hour. The enemy was so frighted when they 
saw me that they leaped out of their ships and swam to shore, 
where there could not be fewer than thirty thousand souls. 
I then took my tackling; and, fastening a hook to the hole at 
the prow of each, I tied all the cords together at the end. While 
I was thus employed, the enemy discharged several thousand 
arrows, many of which stuck in my hands and face: and besides 
the excessive smart, gave me much disturbance in my work. 
My greatest apprehensions were for my eyes, which I should 
have infallibly lost if I had not suddenly thought of an expedient. 
I kept, among other little accessories, a pair of spectacles in a 
private pocket, which, as I observed before, had scaped the 
Emperor’s searchers. These I took out, and fastened as strongly 
as I could upon my nose: and thus armed went on boldly with 
my work in spite of the enemy’s arrows. 

I now began to pull, but not a ship would stir, for they were 
all too fast held by their anchors, so that the boldest part of my 
enterprise remained. I therefore let go the cord, and leaving the 
hooks fixed to the ships, I resolutely cut with my knife the 
cables that fastened the anchors: then I took up the knotted 
end of the cables, to which my hooks were tied, and with great 
ease drew fifty of the enemy’s largest men of war after me. 

SWIFT, Gulliver's Travels 


The contrast here is between Gulliver and the enemy. In 
most sentences, the subject is Gulliver. Where ‘the enemy’ first 
appear, we should mark their appearance clearly : hence ‘arrived 
at the fleet’ will become ‘arrived at the enemy’s fleet.’ Also the 
ensuing contrast will be emphasised: ‘so they indeed were so 
frightened, etc.: but I took my tackling.’ 

Similarly the results of the arrowshots should be made clear : 
first, the excessive smart (pain), then the disturbance in the work 
(which is humorously represented as more important than the 
pain): and thirdly, the danger of losing his eyesight. 

‘An expedient.’ Say ‘the following expedient,’ and put an 
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explanatory ydp in the next clause. ‘I kept, being subordinate 
in sense, will become a participle. ‘I took out’ will be the main 
verb. 

‘Spectacles.’ The Greeks were acquainted with glass, which 
is mentioned in Herodotus (see tados in the Lexicon). There 
seems, however, to be no proof that they used spectacles. 
‘Pockets’: the Greeks used a fold («édzros) of the (udtiov. 

‘Cord’ and ‘cables’ require some care. ‘Cord’ is the rope 
produced by tying together the separate cords to which the 
ships were made fast: the Greek for this is e4d@s (Ionic xaXos). 
‘Cables’ is first used for ‘anchor-cables’ (retopata, or ayxtpia), 
then for the ‘cord’ above-mentioned («dXas). 

Gulliver will be TwSpuys (Ionic), Lw8pvas (Attic). The story 
is not unnatural as recounted by a Persian. 

Herodotus would write in his usual Ionic: uncontracted vowels, 
dative plural in -ov, smooth breathing for aspirates in certain 
cases (érlorapat), Ionic forms such as tdurw for téuvw, dppwdéw 
for 6ppwda (dmrepappwoety with dative in Herodotus). 


NOTE: O7rAa, ‘ropes, as in Homer. The vocabulary should 
have poetical colour. 


\ 8 \ n @ ae ¢ > a t , Y 
Kal 1a tis Gadatrns ws éK TOY TapEedvT@Y TayLOTA TOpEevopaL 
\ \ n 4 na 
TO pev Tp@Tov ebos, érevtey S€ Taio yepot SiavnEdpevos TO 
/ > Oe PV, ra) a \ Lt lel / > 9 pan 
péecov—nv dé TACOpiatoy TO evpos—THs Waupov erictapar* ert 
\ \ n / / \ 
S€ rds TOV TONEML@Y Vvéas odY TaXEL aTriKVéomaL* of Se OpéoVTES 
e/ M4 Lae | v4 “ a bi 4 se \ , 
ovTw éupoBor éyévovtTo wate THY vedv éEaddmevot ert THY YépcoV 
b] / Ud m f an 
eEévevoav* Ttpropuptoe dé wdduoTa, Soxéevv enol, evOadta cuveréy- 
BI \ , \ vd \ on , 
Onoav. éym dé, Ta Orda Ta olknia TaparaBeor, ayKiotpov TH 
/ a a \ \ € / \ , 
Oupidi Tpoodrtw TH Kata THY ExdorTns veds Tpw@pHv oven, TOs 
\ 4 v > a 
S¢ xddovs dravtas é« Tod mépatos ocvANaUBdv@* Kal TodTO 
/ / f 4 / 3 
movéovti or BéXn Staxyidea trou 1) Kat Tpioxidia erioKynTrovew 
b) na &\ \ a \ \ a 
exeivot, & 51 Taiot Xepol Kal TO TpoTdTrM evi YOpmeva TAXaiTopinY 
> / a \ lj lal 
TE OV meTPINVY Tapexe, Kal TO Epyov TO OopvBwo peyddras éveTro- 
lal ’ > lal 
dufe. totor 8 ofbadrpotaw trepappddeov Ta péyicta*’ TovTwv 
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v4p THY Ow oddeuia Hv poe wnyavi uh ovKl droarepéecOat* 
G@rXa Tapaxphua Towvde TL eEevpéey cuvéBn* ev yap KpuTradie 
Tie THS ecOnovos KOAT@ adra TE opLKPAa éevnv TeV émuTndéwV 
kat 5) Kal dmtixat ties tadror- Kal Tore pev épevvéortes of 
Baciéws trnpétar (@s Kal mpdtepov EreEa) ode ewedpov* viv &é 
efeAxvoas eyo TH pil @s elyov ioyupdtata TepidtTH, Kal Tadb- 
Taicw eEwTrLcpévos Tod Epyou oTw Sy elyounv. Kal eyo pev 
Ero, ai S€ Kivéovtat pev ov, taior § ayxiparor pdda Kaptepas 
Katioyovtat* To 69 Oappadeov Tod mprHywatos NowTov Hv" ToOds 
Ov KaXous €@, TH Oe payaipn TA TAY ayKupéor TelopaTa SiaTapve* 
érrevtev € Tods KdXoOUS avis dvaraBav TH pev TO Gupate cvveyo- 
pévous TH S€ Tolcw dyKictpotow npTUpévous, TOY exelvoLaL VEe@V 
TOV MeyLoTEOY TEVTHKOVTA OV MOyls eTLaTdoMaL. 


Thucydides would have seen this passage as a historical 
narrative in the third person. Hence Tw8pvas will take the place 
of éy#. The structure of the sentences would be closer. Attic 
of the archaic type takes the place of Ionic: eg. catadimmdveu. 

NOTE: the technical word o@adpos = hawser-hole: also 
alc@nows and Kabicrapat. 


/ , n 
0 8¢ Twfptas as eiye Tayous Sia THs Oaddoons Telos ev TO 
a a 7. 
mMp@Tov mpoxwpet’ erecta Sé, vevoas TEP pov pddioTa, alaPnow 
fol nf \ 
@s yn TpocTeAdlov ExaBev: ottw 612 ov dea Todd Tpos Tas 
a cal / > lal a / 
TOV TrOAEMLWY vais TrapeyéveTo* iOovTes 8 Exeivol, Kal TO PoB@ 
éEeatnKotes, Tas vads KaTediwravov’ éexTndncavtes 8 ws Tplo- 
rn ‘ \ / \ / 
pbproe él thy yhv évevoay. ev bé TOUT TOvS KdAwWS TOS Ldtous 
» \ lal / > / 
Tow8pvas raparaBor, Kai ayKioTpov és TOV Tats Tpwpats EvovTa 
opOarpov eumyntas, aravtas ovvijyev' ratta 6é dpavros ot 
, , \ , > an @ v a \ 
monrémtor TOEEvovTES TapTOAAa BEX adpiaow, WY Evia Talis YEpot 
fal > / lal 
Kal TO TpocaT@ TpocevexOévTa adyos TE Ov TO EAdYLTOV TrapElye 
\ i a > A > / / ; ” i \ \ 
Kal TO epyw ovy HKioTa eumrddiopa KaBictato: Ets O€ Kal Tepl 
a n / / \ / \ »” 
tois opOarpots pdrdrota bediévae EvvéByn* Kai TovT@Y THY drYpLY 
lal nr / ie 
atroatepeta bar péAXovtos, éEamivaiws éniOe TovovToTporoy TL: 
yy 3 BUA ’ 4 fal fal / \ e/ Fi 
éyov yap addAa T avayKaia TOV METPLWY Kat UddoUS 89 Twas 
\ > / a b n \ e yA la) 
Tapnrtakovs ev KEKpULpev@ TOU THS EFOHTOS, Kal (Ms On TpoEtror) 
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rovs Bacihéws epevvntipas aOdv, Tatas wapadkaBov Kai TH 
pwt éppwpévws Tmpocdas ott» 61 Tod Epyou eixyeTo* Kal exetvos 
pev etrxev, ovdeusas Sé Tov vedv Kivoupevns Grd Tals ayKpats 
éyxabSpvbercav, wepiqv éxeive TO 89 peylotns TéAuns Tpocbed- 
pevov' Tos pev yap Kddws édoas, TA TAY ayKUpaY TelopaTa 
payaipa Siéxower, eira Tors Kddws adTois dyxiatpois Sia yerpos 
éxov Tpujpers TOV TorEulov TevTjKOVTA Tas peyloTas eiheucEV 
avioparti. 


Lysias would write in the manner of a Aoyoypddos, and in 
ordinary Attic. éyo = Gulliver. 


tal \ A A a 
kal TO wev TP@TOV Telos Sua THs PadaTTns Ocov Tdyos TpondOov* 
oy \ \ , ” / / A \ ce \ 
érretta O€ KATA TO pécov Evevoa TAEO pov warioTa* OUTw Sé Tots Troct 
a 7 YA \ \ lel / a ? Uj \ 
Tov BvOov avoas, mpos Tas TOY TOAELLwY Vads Odiyov SiadiTT@OV 
fal v rn 
mapep exeivor 8 aicOopuevor és TocodTo éxTAn~ews adixovTo 
7 > \ \ a / a 
wor éxmndnoavtes emt thy yhv évevoav, OTou TEAEUTOVTES 
4 , 
TpiopvpoL tov avvnOpoicOncav: éya & év tov’tw Todvs euods 
, »” a 
KaXws TraparaBar, Kal dyKioTpoy €s TO TH Te@pa ExdoTNS VEwS 
lal > v4 / a ied - / \ SS la 
KotXov évelpas, cvrANaLBavw 8c duparos atravtas: Téws 88 éxcivev 
iA VA Ds / BY4 a \ \ a / XN 
pupia BedXn adfievtwr, ev Te Tals YEepoi Kai TO TpOTwWTw TOA 
\ - / \ cal 
57) €umayévta adyos Te ov TO TUXOY Tapetye, Kat 5) TO Epyov uy 
> a b / € \ \ a >? a , > 
émriTeneioOar exw@rvev: UTép Se TOV dhOaruadv poe péyiaTos HY 
" x / yd \ Ul fol , 
hoBos, Kal TovTous avTixa 51) wara SiapOepetc Oat wéAXovTL ToLdvde 
‘ / a if BI a a 
Tl TapéoTn pnxavacbat Exwv yap THs écOATOS Tou Kexpumpéeva 
Yi a a 
adNa Te TOV cuiKpoOY pev avayKaiwr Sé, Kal Uaddous Tivas TOV 
> a ‘ \ a a 
opOarpiKav al rors Baciret epevvdvtas EaGov (as poly 
Ls / > , \ fal € \ , b) , / 
elvrov), Tavtas é€ehwv, Kal TH pli waa éppopévws Tpocawas, 
, a ’ t \ \ A a 
oUTw TOU Epyou eLyounv: Kai pev $n? EXkoVTOS ai vies —Tats yap 
b / / > a lal a 
ayKvpals KaTelyovTo—ovdauas KivodvTaL* Tepiy ToivuY euol TO 
x \ n / ‘4 \ \ \ / Qn / / 
7 oO ) S 
6) T rpnpov THs meipas* rods wey yap ndrors €@, waxaipg dé reve 
Ta ayxupla Siatéuvw: elta Tols Kddws adOis dvadaBev Tpijpes 
lal / f 
TOV TONMLOV TEVTHKOVTA TAS peylaTas OU MoyLs TpOTéeXKa. 


1 A common collocation of particles in Lysias. 
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A letter: Dr Johnson to Lord Chesterfield, 


Seven years, my Lord, have now past since I waited in your 
outward rooms, or was repulsed from your door: during which 
time I have been pushing on my work through difficulties of 
which it is useless to complain, and have brought it at last to 
the verge of publication, without one act of assistance, one word 
of encouragement, or one smile of favour. Such treatment I did 
not expect, for I never had a Patron before. 

Is not a Patron, my Lord, one who looks with unconcern on 
a man struggling for life in the water, and, when he has reached 
ground, encumbers him with help? The notice which you have 
been pleased to take of my labours, had it been early, had been 
kind: but it has been delayed till I am indifferent and cannot 
enjoy it, till I am solitary and cannot impart it, till I am known 
and do not want it. I hope it is no very cynical asperity not to 
confess obligation where no benefit has been received, or to be 
unwilling that the public should consider me as owing that to 
a Patron which Providence has enabled me to do for myself. 

Having carried on my work thus far with so little obligation 
to any favourer of learning, I shall not be disappointed though 
I should conclude it, if less be possible, with less: for I have 
been long wakened from that dream of hope in which I once 
boasted myself with so much exultation, my Lord, 


Your Lordship’s most humble, most obedient servant, 
SAMUEL JOHNSON 


‘In your outward rooms’: rooms in a Greek house opened 
on the cloisters surrounding the avA or court: see the scene 
near the beginning of Plato’s Protagoras (314). Isocrates would 
use a similarly ample phrase: Plato the more direct mpd@upov 
or mpooT@or. 

‘Publication’: Isocrates uses éxdiddvas, Plato éxpépeuy. 

‘Act, word, smile’: keep these distinct. 

For ‘smile, Isocrates would use poor (after éoyw, Aoyo). 
Plato would use éaruyerav. 

‘Patron’: mpootarns (formal phrase, rpoorarny émvypapecar), 

‘Notice’: use Adyov eyes. 
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‘It has been delayed till, etc.’: ‘but as you have delayed, I 
cannot enjoy the praise.’ 
~ €No very cynical asperity ’: use two abstracts with é¢\voxdvew 
(Isocr.), two adjectives with daiver@a: (Plato). 

‘Which Providence has enabled’: ‘which, by the aid of the 
Gods, I have done for myself.’ 

‘Favourer of learning’: gsAopabns. 

‘Wakened from that dream of hope’: recast this so as to bring 
out contrast: ‘I once in hope, as in a dream, boasted myself 
your servant : but now I have awakened from the dream.’ dozrep 
év dvelpare TH édridu is in the Platonic manner. For ‘boast with 
exultation’ Plato would use xadAvvecOat Kai aBpiver@a, and 
for ‘wakening from a dream, the contrast of évap and dap. 


In the style of Isocrates (without hiatus, with frequent balance 
of pév and 6é, éyew with adverbs, etc.). 


” 
Iwy TO XtpatvrAd@ yaipewv. 
id / lal > a / > e \ \ \ 3: 
érTa Tou TMV €To@V Tapernrvbev EE 0} Tpos TOY GOV olKoV 
lal 4 Lal J 
hoirav TOTe pev ev TOs aT@TATW THS oikias Tepiéuevov, TOTE S 
* A r > t s. ® \ \ \ / 
ad ths Ovpas arrewopévos @Xounv: Tov Sé wetakd ypovoy, Kaitrep 
lal Ud > 4 bd 4 a cal 
TOANGY Tpaywatav evoxrovvT@y (ddvpecAac Sé Tadra Trotov 
” ? \ \ \ / v \ an \ > a 
dperos ;), Cy@ pev TO ypadey KaTeTElyw Kal TEMEVTOY TpPds av’Ta 
Sy-etue TO pérrew exdiddvau, od 8 obr g Nels, ob 
viv elms TO pédrew exdiddvat, cd 8 ovT Epyw Tpocwdpenrets, ovTeE 
’ , eae) a a 
AOy@ Tapokvvess, ovdS' eVvolay TO TpoToT@ Tapetyes ovdSeuiav* 
Kal TavTa Tapa yv@uny ereyéveTo, Kal yap oddéva TwToTE Hy 
? / 4 ¢ \ U ? / 1 
eriryeypaupevos TpooTaTHY. 0 O€ TpocTaTns éxetv@ TpocéoiKé TS 
dais év mev Oadratrn Trepl Wuyhs KivdSuvevorTa id’ evKO 
 éy ph n Tep Vs kwwduvevovta Tiva war evKOrN@S 
” lel / \ \ lal ? / \ 
éyov meptopa, cwbévte Sé mpos yiv émixoupiav weputtHy érep- 
, \ , a > A / , ” > , 
Barre: Kab ov, TOY Eu“@V Tpwlaitepov Noyov Exyew eOeXjoas, 
a BN 2 / na ’ 
Karas av éroincas: viv 8 émicydvtos avaicOrjtws pev exov 
by c/ a > - \ \ A a 
ovx NSopat Tots érraivors, wovwbels Sé weTadodvas Tots GAROLS aun- 
A t COR \ > \ ¥ t 
xava, SdEns 8 akiwbels oddevds Ett mpocdéowat> Kal pry ei pondey 
> \ \ / 7 \ / a lal 
apernbeis pundé ydpw oda, wndé Bovrouat Tots ToAXois dhalve- 
\ / lal a\ an ! > \ > ce \ 
Oat Tapa mpootatov AaBely & Oedv SiddvT@v adtos Kal abrov 
} U ” / x ” 4 / Xx >? , 
terpakapny, ovTE TiKplay av oUTE YadeTrOTHTA SiKaiws dv 6prolnv: 
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Kai TocadTa pev Tpdos TOV Piouabav eXayLoTOV wpednpévos 
yéypada: 7d 88 Aourov éXaccor, Hv Tas TODO oldv 7 7, TUYav 
THS Y Edmidos ovK dv chareinv® eel Téws ev dvap édmlcas pera 
TOAAHS THs Xapas mdvu pwetpliws cou Kal Koopiws UmnpeTov exop- 
malov: éEeyepGeis dé dn madras Weddes dp dv wavOdvw TwvELpov. 

In the more flexible style of Plato (note the partial quotation 
from Homer, rp£is d€ wupopévois oddepia). See p. 48. 

dySoor 82) TodT Eros ad’ od cicay Geis pev Ev TS TpOOV po SiéwEvor, 
ei S€ TUYOL ATO THs OUpas aTracbels GYOunv aTLwY> TobTOV Sé 
Tov xpdvov Tod épyov avTiAaBdpuevos TOARA ev eyo TA SiaKoT- 
TovTa, mpntus S€ uupopévors, py “Opnpos, ovdeuia’ Téros S€ TOFS 
Torhobs exhépery wéAdAw* od Sé 6H OTE @perety Epyw, TOTE Oe 
Loy@ tapauvbeiobas 7) Kai evvorKOs eruyeday éTOAuNoaS; Kal TA 
TOLAVTA OUK HY TpoTbexXoueva@, TpoodTaToU yap éT arELpos HV" 
0 mpootatns 8& Tis; ovx Oo aoTraipovta pev ev OaddtTH Kal Trept 
Wvxis wovotvta npéua avy tmpocopav, cwbévts & eis tiv yhv 
erayOh Thy émixouplay éTiKOUPOY ; OUTW Kal av, TOS E“ot yeypap- 
Lévols Trpdtepov Tpocéyxew akiocas, ayabos dv jo8a* add wEeAdz}- 
TavTos, auerns Ov ovKéeO HSopat Tois érraivors, wovos 8 wv ols 
HeTaba ove exw, yvopysos 8 wy ovKér’ évdens eiw’ oddevds* et Sé 
pndev adernbeis érerta pndewiav xydpw oda, pndé Bovropar 
Soxeiy tapa tpoctatov déEacOar TadO & adv Bevis adTos éwavTe 
metroinka, ov dnmou miKxpos ote yadeTros Sixaiws av paveinv’ 

Kat TocovToy pév Tod BuBdLov bm’ ovdeves, ws Eimely, TOV 
pirouabar apernOeis, éritena Hon, EXaTTov ett avTay, elrep Evdé- 
YXETAL, TUY@Y* OvdEe THS EXtribos Thadyoopmat, errEl TPdTEpOY pév 
@otep év ovelpate TH édrrids, weTpLoOTaTa Kal KoouLdTaTd GOL 
barnpeTav, €xadrvvopny Te Kal HBpuvounv’ marat 8 Hdn éyepOEvTos 
imap avtl oveipatos yeyévntat. 


This passage from Johnson has been chosen to bring out the 
contrast between Isocrates and Plato. It is probably better 
suited to Isocrates than to Plato, for it does not afford much 
opportunity for the characteristically Platonic style of conversa- 
tion, easy and natural in its sequences, without the balance or 
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periodic character of rhetorical prose, yet highly dramatic and % 


vivacious, and shewing the delicacy of Greek in its understate- 
ments, suggestions, its habit of speaking of things as appearing 
to be, instead of saying plainly they ave, and its mockery—mock 
simplicity, mock pathos, mock gravity’. 

In the next passage, this style will have more scope. Its 
gravity is tempered by humour. 


Hamlet’s advice to the players (Act III, scene 2) takes the form 
of a dialogue between Hamlet and the First Player. We naturally 
think of Plato. 


Hamlet. Speak the speech, I pray you, as I pronounced it to 
you, trippingly on the tongue: but if you mouth it, as many of 
your players do, I had as lief the town-crier spoke my lines. Nor 
do not saw the air too much with your hand thus, but use all 
gently: for in the very torrent, tempest, and as I may say the 
whirlwind of passion you must acquire and beget a temperance 
that may give it smoothness, O, it offends me to the soul to hear 
a robustious periwig-pated fellow tear a passion to tatters, to very 
rags, to split the ears of the groundlings, who for the most part 
are capable of nothing but inexplicable dumbshows and noise. 
I would have such a fellow whipped for o’erdoing Termagant: 
it out-herods Herod: pray you, avoid it. 

First Player. 1 warrant your honour. 

Flamlet. Be not too tame neither, but let your own discretion 
be your tutor: suit the action to the word, the word to the action; 
with this special observance that you o’erstep not the modesty 
of nature: for anything so overdone is from the purpose of playing, 
whose end, both at the first and now, was and is, to hold, as 
‘twere, the mirror up to nature: to shew virtue her own feature, 
scorn her own image, and the very age and body of the time his 
form and pressure. Now this overdone, or come tardy off, though 
it make the unskilful laugh, cannot but make the judicious grieve, 
the censure of the which one must in your allowance o’erweigh 
a whole theatre of others. O there be players that I have seen 
play that have so strutted and bellowed that I have thought some 


1 Sidgwick, Lectures on Greek Prose, p. 116. 
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of nature’s journeymen had made men and not made them well, 
they imitated humanity so abominably. 

First Player. 1 hope we have reformed that rd itementhy with 
us, Sir. 

‘Trippingly’: see éutpoyddnv (Homeric) in Lexicon. 

‘Mouth it’: ‘speak with open mouth’ (xeynvas). 

‘Town-crier’: «hpv€. 

‘Saw the air’: use dvaceiew. 

‘Acquire and beget’: ‘obtain for yourself and transmit to others.’ 

‘Periwig-pated’: see xpw8tros in Lexicon. The Greeks had 
wigs (see mepi@eros in Lexicon), but did not use them on the 
stage. 

‘Groundlings’: of woAnoi. 

‘Termagant’: Evpuo@evs, the typical tyrant. 

‘Herod’: perhaps ‘Hpaxdjjs, as loud-voiced in comedy as 
EvpvaGevs in tragedy. 

‘From the purpose’: ‘away from the purpose.’ 

‘Allowance’: ‘judgment.’ 

‘Journeymen’: somewhat depreciatory, hence sbrodnpsoupyoi 
rather than dnpuovpyol. 

‘Abominably’: this is a pun: ‘abhominably’ (omo). Use 
arravOpeTras. 


‘Indifferently’: ‘fairly well.’ 


‘A. kal pay Tov pev NOYyov, Os Kayo avéyvwKa, TH YNOoon éTL- 
Tpoxaonyv ayopeve KerEVM* Hv 5é péya KeXNVaS Elms, OY TpOTOY 
TOY UTOKpLTOV cvyvol, hotov dv bo TOD KpUKOS TavTa TOD Snwooiov 
xnpuTrecOas Sexoiunv av. unde THY xXEipa Niav avaceloys TOVTOVI 
TOV TPOTTOV, GAN Hpéua Kal Hovyws: Kal yap Ev aVTO TO Ketuappy 
tov Tabor, Kabdrep Tudave Kal AaihaT1, cTpoBotbpevos, cwppo- 
ovvny avrov T erixtac bas ypn Kal Tois ddXows EvTixTery THY aTrave 
OMara Tocoveay’ Kal yap evpwoToY TWa THY KpwBUAOY avadov- 
pévov akpo@pevos SewvoTaTa Tacx OTay és NakiopaTa Te Kal paKn 
Ta Tov TaGay Siacyitn, TO OopvBo Ta Gta THY TOMY ExKopar’ 
exeivos 5é Tapa Oeapata SvcdpacT atta Kal odor ovdév Addo 
Evyrévas apnyavot' 0 & Evipucbéas 7) cal “Hpaxréovs povh Nav 
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peydArAn xpopevos, Kal eis UrepBodyy TOV TpdynaTos adiKopevos, 
moAnas TITTET Oar AELos' od 8, Tav, OWS jp TOLncELS* 

Tlpwrayavictns: adn éyyvdpai coe TOOTS ¥, Epn. 

‘A. od pévtos ovdé Alav npeueiv xpn* SiSdoKaros 8 Ectw cot TO 
avTobev Kocpiov’ Kal NOyous Mev TO OYNMATL, TYAWA SE Tots Noyots 
Tpocdppocoy, TODTO udduoTa TKOTOUpEVOS Tws TA TH PTE TpE- 
TovTa un UTepBarel ovTw yap amd TpoTOU Tots UTOKpLTals EceL 
oltives viv Te Kal Tada TOTO TpoalpovyTal, WaTTEP KaTOTTTpOY 
avritiOévtes éxelvn, dpeTh Te Kal Kakia THY TpoonKovaeay eiKova 
Tapacidovat, Kal TOD aldvos BoTEP THuaTOS TLYOS aUTHY TIV 
popdiy arouattecOat: todTo & i) Nay 7} Tapa KaLpov TroL@y Tots 
fev atreipous yéAwTa, Tois 5é cuveTois NUTHY TapéEELs’ Oriyous Sé 
TOV TVVETOY TpOs mupious éxeivwy TOU Kpivew Evexa a€toNoywTEpous 
HynTeL* Kal yap évious Ewpaka Tov bTOKpLTOV oTw BpevOvopéevous 
Te Kal puK@pevous WaTe edoEay adTods aTEXYVaS TOV THS PUTEwS 
Urodnploupyav TLves ovVK OpOds aTreipyacbat, aTravOpwrdTata Tos 
avOpetrous uipovpevot. 

Ilpwr. adda py TodTO ye peTpias, oluwat, ernvwpbacapea. 

The last piece is a speech from Bernard Shaw’s Sazut Joan. 

The Inquisitor speaks at Joan of Arc’s trial. 


You are going to see before you a young girl, pious and chaste. 
This girl is not one of those whose hard features are the sign of 
hard hearts,and whose brazen looks and lewd demeanour condemn 
them before they are accused. The devilish pride that has led 
her into her present peril has left no mark on her countenance, 
Therefore be on your guard. God forbid that I should tell you 
to harden your hearts: for her punishment, if we condemn her, 
will be so cruel that we should forfeit our own hope of divine 
mercy were there one grain of malice against her in our hearts. 
But if you hate cruelty, remember that nothing is so cruel in its 
consequences as the toleration of heresy. Remember also that 
no court of law can be so cruel as the common people are to those 
whom they suspect of heresy. The heretic in the hands of the 
Holy Office is safe from violence, is assured of a fair trial, and 
cannot suffer death, even when guilty, if repentance follows sin. 

Gentlemen, | am compassionate by nature as well as by my 
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GREEK PROSE IN VARIOUS STYLES 


profession: and though the work I have to do may seem cruel to 


those who do not know how much more cruel it would be to leave 
it undone, I would go to the stake myself sooner than do it if I 
did not know its righteousness, its necessity, its essential mercy. 
I ask you to address yourselves to this trial in that conviction. 
Anger is a bad counsellor: cast out anger. Pity is sometimes a 
worse: cast out pity. But do not cast away mercy. 

It is proposed to turn this into the styles of Antiphon (like 
Thucydides), of Lysias, and of Demosthenes. And first as to the 
general principles which should be common to all the versions. 

‘Young girl’ should be emphasised by early position in the 
sentence. 7 

‘Sign: say ‘who shew the hardness of their hearts by their hard 
features.’ oxAnpoxdpéd.os only in Septuagint. 

‘Brazen looks’ cannot be the subject of ‘condemn’ in Greek. 

‘The devilish pride’: connect by ydp with preceding sentence. 

‘God forbid’: 7 yévorro (stands by itself). 

‘Grain’: ‘smallest portion.’ 

‘Heresy’: ‘introduction of new gods.’ 

‘Common people’: contrasted with ‘Holy Office’ (Inquisition). 
In Plato’s Laws there is a description of a secret tribunal which 
met at night. Or say ‘you, the Areopagus, protect from violence.’ 

‘Go to the stake’: caieoOax Etotpos eivas, Kalew Trapéyewv EavTov. 

‘Mercy’: 7d diAdvOpwrrov (duty to mankind). 

‘Pity’: of«tos (towards individuals): eos seems the earlier 
word (Antiphon). 

Antiphon would write somewhat as follows: 

Kopnv, @ avdpes, evaeBH Te Kai cwppova avtix’ drerbe: ovde 
TOUT@Y al YaNETO TH TpoTwT@ TO THs yvauNs YareTrov EhéyXousr, 
TO Préupate kal TH oXpaTe TO pLapdy Kal dvayvoy pHvvoveat, 
dote katandbicacbar mplv Kal eykareiv: attrn yap TO éayaTas 
brrepnpavor, drrep eis xlvduvov Hdn KatéaTn, THY det OvK amTreon- 
pajvato’ ovKoby evrAdBeva Troitéa’ Kal TO pev YareTrods yevéo Oar ov 
Tapayyé\Xrw* pn yévorro’ Katandicdpevor yap Tywwpiats odTas 
Owais avr repiBarodpev bate picovs Kal TO ToAdTTOY [Epos 
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Tapexovres avtol THs Tape Gedy ouyyvepns avaEvor av gaveiper” 
TO Ee ets Sua picous éxovtas ypy Kal TOTO opteabas 6 6Tt TO 
HN TA AUT Tobs adnoes o¢Pecbas Tepopavres év Tots aporara Spd= 
copay. Kal ob ev ToAAOL THY SiKacTaY @ @morepot TMpos TOUS KaLY 
arta vouitew Soxobyras, tpets Sé, TO cepmvov SixaaTi ploy, TO pev 
Blavov apuvecbe, THY & evOetav Sixny TapéyerOe, Kai TO TeNEUTALOV 
Vs 4 > fal 
Tov KaTabdixacberta pev, weTayvorvta Se, Oavdt@ ov Enusodre. 
2>\ © F » ees , > a , \ a = 
eyo 8, & avdpes, édXenpov Tis Elut, TH TE HUTEL Kal TO TOLadTA 
lal pee Reng \ > \ x 4 a b uA oe cal 
pereTav’ Kal éviows ev mos av SoEaims THY ayvootvTwY GT TOAND 
@pmoTépwv TO Tapopav’ Kaiew & euavTov d€ws ay Tapéxoipe py 
TUVELOWS OTL GaLov TODTO Kal avayKaioy, Kal TS dvTL HirdvOpwTroV" 
as O¢ TadTa ovTas évew TeTEeropuévos, Kpivate’ Kal Oupos mer yap 
fal a vA »> vs a ¢ M. , \ » 
Kak@s vovbetei, kaxiov 8 €0', btav EvpB7 6 EXeos, Oupov Te Kal EXeov 
> 
dmobéce* Td pévTor pirdvOpwrroy ovKéTt atroTiber Oat Kedevo. 


The style of Lysias is closer to the realities of a trial: eg. 
evOvd.ixia as a technical term. A free use of metaphor will be 
appropriate: e.g. éEoxédXew, used of a ship, ‘to run on shore,’ may 
be applied to Joan driven by pride on to her fate, wicos tpédeuy, etc. 


L , a co 4 A , \ 
maplévos mév, @ avdpes, tuiv Sn Tapéctat, coppev Te Kal 
? V4 ’ vA a \ y \ \ fol , > , 
evaeBns, OVX NTLs TH pmev Owes TO YareTrov THS Scavolas éudhaiverar, 
a > > / rn / \ A / / 
TH © advaidela Tod BrEupatos Kal Tod cXHpmaTos KaTabdiKacTéa 
. / ’ a 
mMpw Kat éyxadéoat Tiva haivetar’ érel WS aTd TOU TpocwToU 
4 ’ xX / \ ef \ ’ / = > @ > 
Texpaipopevos ove dv Noyiforo THY UBpw THv awérpynTov vp ns els 
THY mrapodoav drropiay eE@nerhev" Tovyapodv pudrdrrec bas, @ avdpes, 
agua: Kar my id auornta ov Tapevraxréor, érrel Katabdixacbetoa 
bev TYyLwplas oUT@S @uns TEVECTAL OOP pels TVyyVoeuNS THs Tapa 
/ x > / ” \ \ 
Gedy Sixatws dv éxrrécowmer, €xOpas Kal TO éXaYLoTOV Epos KAT 
/ \ / a a 
éxelyns TpépovTes’ THV O @mOTHTA LcodyTES Kal TOTO oKeWacbe OTL 
a U / \ a \ > rn a 
TOV TAVT@OV WMOTATOV TO Tots M7 OpOAs Tept TOY Deiwy voulfovcr 
\ ate \ 
pn émreEeNOeiv' mpos dé TovTovs, Kav UroTTEvwoL Ovo, Of meV 
eat) a a G s € \ , ' 
TOA MmoTEpor SixacTav oTwvdynToTe, of Sé Snuocia SuxalovTes 
tiv Biav apvvomevor evOvdixiav mapéxete, Kal TO OdAOVTL [eEY, 
\ a 
petayvovtse Oé & HdiKnoe, OavaTos ovK érriKEiTas. 
\ > iy Age A ft a 
éy@ 8, & avdpes, PirouxTos Tis Eiut, TOLODTOS TE TeduKS Kal é& 
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Ov pereT@* Kal TodTo pev ToLdy Buds lows havyncomas el Tis dp 
a@yvoet bTt GueXovpevoy TOAD TAEioVvOS @mdTNTOS weTEeyet” BovAopWaL 
8€ xal avrds Kaiec Oat wr) cvverdas btt Govov TOdTO Kal avaryKatov Kal 
TO dyTe PiravOpwrrov’ os S€ TodTO vowifovtas obtw yp Sixalerv' 
Kat Oup@ pev xp@pmevor Kaxds Bovredoea Oe, olktw dé ypwpevot, Hv 
TUX), éTL KaKLOV" TadTa Toivuy aToBXANTéov’ TO Sé PiddvOpwrrov 
Kopifer@ar BértLov. 

The style of Demosthenes will be still more vigorous and 
dramatic. 

Kopnyv 8%, & avdpes Sixactal, wérret’ év dPOarpols decOar' 
9 5 codpav Kai evoeBns, GAN ov THY TKANPOY bev TO TPdTwTOY 
ckrnpav 8 Kal THY Tpoaipecw, al Brérovar pev éEaTHKOTOS, 
oxnpativovtas 8 akorXdotws, Tply Kai mapiévar éavTo@v KaTa- 
andifouevar’ BBpis wev yap bd THv aditypiwv Tov évTexOeioa 
Tov Kivdvvoy Tov Tapovta avappirtecOat aitia yeyévntat, THs 
pévtot UBpews TavTys atéxpaptov Ett TO TpdcwToOV* 

gurdtrecbe Tolvuv, 6 avdpes, kal edAaBeicbe* Kal yaderraivew 
pev ove ay dEiacaw ipas, érel oprodoa Sixnv Sdce Thy eoxdtny, 
@oT éxOpay oTroLavdnrote TeTPOPOTeEs! THs Geias Kal avTol cuyyve- 
uns atrotevEopeOa’ Tovs 8 Mpovs pucobytes TODTO wévToL oKEeWaa be, 
@$ TAVT@Y BpLOTAaTOV, TO TOS Katya Saipmovia elonyoupmevous fun) 
Tipwpetc Oar’ Kal OpoTata pév oi TONAL TOVs Kal SoKodYTas aceBeiy 
Kpivovow, of & émlt TodTo TeTaypévoe bpets TO EvOVOLKia Kpiver Oat 
pn Bralopévors wapéyxere, kal Tots aitious wév, dv S€é émAHUMEAHTAY 
peTayvocw Toimoapévols, TO wn Oavatw Enusotcbar, 

Kal avTos, @ avdpes, dirouxTippov Tis Pioel, Kal TA TOLADTA 
HeXeTO’ Kal Opa pev Troveiy Ta eviotdueva tows Sow, Tois 
ayvoovot dytov TOY TOTw wpoTépwy TO Tapnwednuévoy TodT’ 
éav: bcvov S€ Troy Kal dvayKaioy xal én adnOecias diddv- 
Opwrov pi suverdas KalecOar Erouos’ byels 5é, oS Terevopévor 
Tav0’ obras exe, obTw 8%) Kpivare, ute vue pT oleT@ cUYYLy- 
vomevol, érrel KaKwS Bovredcovow aupdTepor—xeipwy 8 6 olKTds 
éoTiy H—GdAA TO PirdvOpwrov TepicTédrovTes Kal pndapes 
TT POLeMEVOL. 

1 Perfect of formed opinion, common in Demosthenes. 
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PASSAGES FOR TRANSLATION 
INTO GREEK 


(I. ORATORY) 


I 


Henry the Fifth addresses his soldiers 
before the storming of Harfleur 


NCE more into the breach, dear friends, once more: 

Or close the wall up with our English dead, 
In peace, there’s nothing so becomes a man 
As modest stillness and humility: 
But when the blast of war blows in our ears, 5 
Then imitate the action of the tiger: 
Stiffen the sinews, summon up the blood, 
Disguise fair nature with hard-featured rage, 
Then lend the eye a terrible aspect, 
Let it pry through the portage of the head 1) 
Like the brass cannon: let the brow o’erwhelm it 
As fearfully as doth a galled rock 
O’erhang and jutty his confounded base, 
Swill’d with the wild and wasteful ocean. 
Now set the teeth, and stretch the nostril wide, 15 
Hold hard the breath, and bend up every spirit 
To his full height. On, on, you noblest English, 
Whose blood is fet from fathers of war-proof, 
Fathers that, like so many Alexanders, 
Have in these parts from morn till even fought, 20 
And sheathed their swords for lack of argument. 
Dishonour not your mothers: now attest 
That those whom you called fathers did beget you. 
Be copy now to men of grosser blood, 
And teach them how to war. 25 

SHAKESPEARE, Henry the Fifth 
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PLACE: a town in Euboea, DATE: 300 (after Alexander the Great, line 19). _ 

STYLE: Thucydides. ~3 
1, 2 Make the contrast clear: ‘either advance alive into the breach, or block it up 
with yourdead bodies.’ English: Athenians. 3 etc. contrast ‘peace’ and 
‘war.’ 5,” Apys may be used (elevated style). 6 tiger: ‘lion’ (more familiar 
to the Greeks). 8 disguise: émndvydferba. Io portage: say ‘battle- 
ments.’ 1r brass cannon: ‘say ‘point of a spear, gleaming with brass.’ 
12 the brow and the cliff both overhang and seem to threaten what is beneath. 
14 wild and wasteful: keep alliteration if possible. 18 fet: ‘fetched.’ 
21 sheathed swords: use rifecOa: Ta Orda. lack of argument: no enemies 
were left. 24 of grosser blood: ‘not so well-born.’ 


2 


Flamlet’s soliloquy on self-murder 


To be, or not to be, that is the question: 
Whether ’tis nobler in the mind to suffer 
The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 
Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 

5 And by opposing end them? To die: to sleep: 
No more: and by a sleep to say we end 
The heart-ache and the thousand natural shocks 
That flesh is heir to, ’tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wished. To die: to sleep: 

10 To sleep: perchance to dream: ay, there’s the rub: 
For in that sleep of death what dreams may come 
When we have shuffled off this mortal coil, 

Must give us pause. There’s the respect 
That makes calamity of so long life. 

15 For who would bear the whips and scorns of time, 
The oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s contumely, 
The pangs of dispriz’d love, the law’s delay, 

The insolence of office and the spurns 
That patient merit of the unworthy takes, 

20 When he himself might his quietus make 
With a bare bodkin? Who would fardels bear 
To grunt and sweat under a weary life, 

But that the dread of something after death, 
The undiscovered country from whose bourn 
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+ 25 No traveller returns, puzzles the will, 
And makes us rather bear those ills we have 
Than fly to others that we know not of? 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet 


_ Piace: Athens: DATE: 400. STYLE: Plato. 


2 in the mind: this goes with ‘ to suffer.’ to suffer etc.: use dvéyeo@ae with 
participles (8aXouévous etc.). 4 sea of troubles: réAayos kaxdv. 5 etc. ‘if 
by death we sleep, and so end the heart-ache, this is a consummation etc.: but if in 
the sleep of death we dream, that is a difficulty.’ 14 Of so long life: ‘so long- 
lived,’ 15 etc. use participle with dvéxeo@at as above: but the construction may 
be varied by ris av dépo: with accus., ris dy roAuwy with infinitive. 19 merit, 
unworthy: détos, dvasios. 23 the dread: ‘we, fearing this, are puzzled.’ 


3 
Bardell v, Pickwick: speech of Mr Sergeant Buzfuz 


You have heard from my learned friend, gentlemen, that this 
is an action for a breach of promise of marriage, in which the 
damages are laid at £1500. But you have not heard from my 
learned friend, inasmuch as it did not come within my learned 
friend’s province to tell you, what are the facts and circumstances 5 
of the case. Those facts and circumstances, gentlemen, you shall 
hear detailed by me, and proved by the unimpeachable female 
whom I will place in that box before you. 

The plaintiff, gentlemen, is a widow. The late Mr Bardell, 
after enjoying for many years the esteem and confidence of his ro 
sovereign, as one of the guardians of his royal revenues, glided 
almost imperceptibly from the world, to seek elsewhere for that 
repose and peace which a Custom-house can never afford. Some 
time before his death, he had stamped his likeness upon a little boy. 
With this little boy, the only pledge of her departed Exciseman, 15 
Mrs Bardell shrank from the world, and courted the retirement 
and tranquillity of Goswell Street: and here she placed in her 
front parlour window a written placard, bearing this inscription 
‘Apartments furnished, for a single gentleman. Inquire within.’ 

I entreat the attention of the jury to the wording of this document. 20 
‘Apartments furnished for a single gentleman, Mrs Bardell’s 
opinions of the opposite sex, gentlemen, were derived from a 
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long contemplation of the inestimable qualities of her lost husband. : 


She had no fear, she had no distrust, she had no suspicion. Al 


25 was confidence and reliance. DICKENS, Pickwick Papers 


Pace: Athens. DATE: 380. SryLe: Lysias. 


1 learned friend: cuviyopos. 2 breach of promise: yduov dmocrépyots. 


6 you shall hear detailed, etc.: ‘I will make plain, this woman will bear witness.’ 
Ir sovereign: Baci\evs (king of Persia). Part of Ionia was under Persian rule in 
380. We may suppose that Bardell had been in the service of the Great King. 
13 Custom-house: see elkooro\dyos in Lexicon. 17 Goswell Street: Kepapeckds. 
18 front parlour window: ‘front of the house.’ placard: cavis. 19 ‘Apart- 
ments furnished’: begin with ucGot ts. 


4 
Bardell v. Pickwick: speech of Mr Sergeant Buzfuz (continued) 


I shall shew you, gentlemen, that for two years Pickwick 
continued to reside constantly, and without interruption or inter- 
mission, at Mrs Bardell’s house. I will shew you that Mrs Bardell, 
during the whole of that time, waited on him, attended to his 

5 comforts, cooked his meals, looked out his linen for the washer- 
woman when it went abroad, darned, aired, and prepared it for 
wear when it came home, and, in short, enjoyed his fullest trust 
and confidence. I shall shew you that, on many occasions, he 
gave halfpence, and on some occasions even sixpences, to her 

ro little boy: and I shall prove to you, by a witness whose testimony 
it will be impossible for my learned friend to controvert, that on 
one occasion he patted the boy on the head, and made use of 
this remarkable expression ‘How should you like to have another 
father?’. I shall prove to you, gentlemen, that about a year ago 

15 Pickwick suddenly began to absent himself from home, during long 
intervals, as if with the intention of gradually breaking off from 
my client: but I shall shew you also that his resolution was not at 
that time sufficiently strong, or that his better feelings conquered, 
if better feelings he has, or that the charms and accomplishments 

zo of my client prevailed against his unmanly intentions, by proving 
to you that, on one occasion, when he returned from the country, 
he distinctly, and in terms, offered her marriage: previously, 
however, taking special care that there should be no witness to 
their solemn contract. DICKENS, Pickwick Papers 
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Pace: Athens. DATE: 380. STYLE: Lysias. 
5 washerwoman: xvagevs. 6 darn: dxetoOas. aired: ‘dried.’ g half- 
“pence: juwBdAua. sixpences: dpaxuat (the drachme contained 12 juwBédAua). 
12 patted: kxarappéfew (Homer): or say ‘laying his hand on the boy’s head.’ 
17 my client: ain. 22 distinctly and in terms: dyrixpus kal Suapphdny 
(Demosthenes). 

5 


Marie Antoinette 


It is now sixteen or seventeen years since I saw the queen of 
France, then the dauphiness, at Versailles: and surely never 
lighted on this orb, which she hardly seemed to touch, a more 
delightful vision. I saw her just above the horizon, decorating 
and cheering the elevated sphere she just began to move in— 5 
glittering like the morning star, full of life, and splendour, and 
joy. Oh, what a revolution, and what a heart must I have to 
contemplate without emotion that elevation and that fall! Little 
did I dream, when she added titles of veneration to that of 
enthusiastic, distant, respectful love, that she should ever be zo 
obliged to carry the sharp antidote against disgrace concealed in 
that bosom: little did I dream that I should have lived to see 
such disasters fallen upon her in a nation of gallant men, in a 
nation of men of honour and of cavaliers. I thought ten thousand 
swords must have leaped from their scabbards to avenge even a 15 
look that threatened her with insult. But the age of chivalry is 
gone, that of sophisters, economists, and calculators has succeeded, 
and the glory of Europe is extinguished for ever. Never, never 
more, shall we behold that generous loyalty to rank and sex, that 
proud submission, which kept alive, even in servitude itself, the 20 
spirit of an exalted freedom. 

EDMUND BURKE, Leflections on the Revolution in France 


PLACE: France. DATE: 1790 A.D. SryLe: Demosthenes. 


2 dauphiness: ‘ wife of the future king.’ 6 morning star: ‘as the morning star 
rises and adorns the day, so she ete.’ g added titles of veneration: as 

ueen, 11 sharp antidote: ‘dagger, as a remedy (Pdpyaxov) against disgrace.’ 
17 sophisters: see kdmydos, XpynuarioTys, KaTaKkepwarl few. 19 loyalty: concrete 
(adjective or participle). 20 which kept alive: ‘through which they continued 


to have the spirit of freedom.’ 
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6 
The quick wits of the English 


Lords and Commons of England, consider what nation it is — 


whereof ye are, and whereof ye are the governors: a nation not 
slow and dull, but of a quick, ingenious, and piercing spirit, acute — 
to invent, subtle and sinewy to discourse, not beneath the reach 


5 of any point the highest that human capacity can soar to. There- — 


fore the studies of learning in her deepest sciences have been so 
ancient and so eminent among us, that writers of good antiquity 
and ablest judgment have been persuaded that even the school 
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of Pythagoras and the Persian wisdom took beginning from the — 


zo old philosophy of this island. 

Now, once again, by all concurrence of signs, and by the general 
instinct of holy and devout men, as they daily and solemnly 
express their thoughts, God is decreeing to begin some new and 
great period in his Church, even the reforming of Reformation 

15 itself. What does he then but reveal himself to his servants, and, 
as his manner is, first to his Englishmen? Behold now this vast 
city: a city of refuge, the mansion house of liberty, encompassed 
and surrounded with his protection. The shop of war hath not 
more anvils and hammers waking, to fashion out the plates and 

20 instruments of armed justice in defence of beleaguered truth, than 
there be pens and heads there, sitting by their studious lamps, 
musing, searching, revolving new notions wherewith to present 
as with their homage and fealty the approaching Reformation: 
others as fast reading, trying all things, asserting the force of 

25 reason and convincement. What could a man require more from 
a nation so pliant and so prone to seek after knowledge? What 
wants there to such a towardly and pregnant soil, but wise and 
faithful labourers, to make a knowing people, a nation of prophets, 
of sages, and of worthies? MILTON, Areopagitica 


PLACE: London. DATE: 1640 A.D. STYLE: Isocrates. 


1 Lords: dvdpes Bovdevral. Commons: 6 duos 6 rév Bperavyav. 3 acute 
to invent: dfs émwojoa (Thucydides). 8 school of Pythagoras: oi dud 
Ilv@aydpar. 18 shop of war: épyaor#pioy odéwov (Xenophon). 1g plates: 
Odpaxes (the reference is to the weapons used in the Civil War). 21 pens and 
heads..,sitting: ‘wise men with pens, sitting etc.’ 27 pregnant: yf moduvPdpos 
Kal mapdpos (Plato). 
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7 
The Gettysburg Address 


Fourscore and seven years ago, our fathers brought forth upon 
this continent a new nation, conceived in liberty, and dedicated 
to the proposition that all men are created equal. Now we are 
engaged in a great civil war, testing whether that nation, or any 
nation so conceived and so dedicated, can long endure. We are 5 
met on a great battlefield of that war. We have come to dedicate 
a portion of that field as a final resting place for those who have 
given their lives that that nation might live. It is altogether fitting 
and proper that we should do this. But in a larger sense we 
cannot dedicate, we cannot consecrate, we cannot hallow this zo 
ground. The brave men, living and dead, who struggled here 
have consecrated it far above our power to add or detract. The 
world will little note, nor long remember, what we say here, but 
it can never forget what they did here. It is for us, the living, 
rather to be dedicated here to the unfinished work which they 15 
who fought here have thus far so nobly advanced. It is rather 
for us to be here dedicated to the great task remaining before us, 
that from these honoured dead we take increased devotion to 
that cause for which they gaye the last full measure of devotion: 
that we here highly resolve that these dead shall not have died 20 
in vain: that this nation, under God, shall have a new birth of 
freedom, and that government of the people, by the people, and 
for the people, shall not perish from the earth. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


PLACE: Athens. DATE: 430. StTyLe: Thucydides. 
2 dedicated: use dvariOévat. 6 battlefield: ‘where we fought against our 
opponents’ (in the civil war, of dvrisractatovres). 18 devotion: épacris is used 


by Thucydides of the patriot, a devoted lover of his country. 
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8 


= On Social Service (delivered at Harrow School) 


There is one question that will hammer at all our hearts for 3 
many years to come. We have heard it often, the question that — 


the dead themselves might answer, ‘ Have we died in vain?’, and 


the question that you hear asked by mothers and widows and — 


5.orphan children all over the world. I have got to give an answer, 
and you will have to give an answer. The answer we can give 
will depend upon what superstructure we can build upon founda- 
tions that have been cemented in their blood. It will be hard 
work: and it will be hard work to prove to the world that those 
zo deaths have not been in vain, for there is no toil like that of 
trying to mend things, trying to make the world better and 
happier. Time after time you will find your work destroyed, 
you will find your best efforts misunderstood, and you will be 
derided: and yet, in spite of all that, you know perfectly well 


15 there is nothing for it but to go on in faith, if you mean to . 


accomplish anything. 

You cannot hope, and perhaps you ought not to hope or 
expect, to see in your lifetime the result of your work: but of 
this I am convinced, that if you can take into the world the 

20 lesson that I need not preach to you, but which your own inner- 
most consciousness will teach you when you look at that me- 
morial by yourselves sometimes, and let yourselves think about 
it: if you will take that lesson into the world and devote your 
lives to England as those others gave their death, then indeed 

25 the answer to the heart-searching questions may be found. 

STANLEY BALDWIN 


PxLacE: Athens. DATE: 340. STYLE: Demosthenes. 


1 will hammer at: ‘by constantly arising will make us bewildered’: the key-word of 
the passage is dropla. 6 answer.,.will depend: use rovodros...ofos. 8 cemented: 
use ouvéxecOat or cvyKo\d\acbat. 1g take into the world (i.e. away from 
school): use @vpace. 25 heart-searching questions: rd dopa éxeiva (referring 
back to the first sentence). 
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a 
On the death of King Edward the Seventh 


Sir, he has gone. He has gone in the plenitude of his powers, 
in the noontide of his popularity, ripe in experience. He has 
gone, and he will never be absent from the memory or from the 
affection of those who were his subjects. He is gone. The Em- 
pire remains, and the burden which he so nobly bore now falls 5 
to another to sustain. It is right that we at the beginning of a 
reign, conscious of what the labours, the difficulties, and the 
responsibilities of a constitutional monarch are, it is right that 
we should come forward, and, in words such as you have read 
from the chair, assure King George of that loyal support and zo 
affection which we and the nation we represent unvaryingly gave 
to his father, and which most assuredly will not be withheld from 
him. He brings to the great task which has thus been un- 
expectedly thrust upon him the greatest of all qualities—the 
qualities of a deep-rooted patriotism, and love of that Empire of 15 
which he has been called upon to be the head, and an earnest 
desire, as he has constantly shewn, to do his duty. Sir, these are 
virtues which neither the country nor the House will be slow to 
appreciate. We may look forward in his person to finding again 
that great exemplar of a constitutional monarch of which his 20 
two great predecessors have given such illustrious examples. 

THE EARL OF BALFOUR 


PLACE: London. DATE: I9IOA.D. STYLE: Thucydides. 
1 Sir: 6 rptran. plenitude: use airds éavrod with superlative. 8 consti- 
tutional monarch: Baowded’s 6 él fpyrots yépact kabeoris. 18 country: ol 
mwoNtrat, 6 Ojos. House: fovd7. neither,,.will be slow to appreciate: 


use the affirmative: ‘both nation and Senate will quickly appreciate.’ 


IO 
On Social Waste 


The time has come for a thorough overhauling of our national 
and imperial conditions. That time comes in every enterprise, 
commercial, national, and religious: and woe be to the generation 
that lacks the courage to undertake the task. I believe the 
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5 masses of the people are ready for great things: nay, they are — 
expecting them. Sometimes I have the pleasure of motoring ~ 
through the Welsh mountains with men who know something of — 
practical science: and I notice there is nothing that grieves them 
more than to witness a powerful mountain stream, rushing in 

ro wild fury down hills and precipices, tearing itself in its frenzied 
hurry to escape from its bleak surroundings, doing nothing, 
effecting nothing on its way, occasionally turning a half-rotten 
mill-wheel, which has long ceased to supply the needs of the 
valley, grinding no corn to feed the people dwelling on its banks, 

15 setting no machinery in motion to light up the gloom of their 
homes, That is a parable of the feeling that comes over all men 
who have devoted their energies to accomplish something in the 
public life of this country, and especially to attempting some- 
thing that will improve the condition of the people. It disheartens 

20 them to witness some great sweeping burst of popular enthusiasm 
all spent on some trivial project which, if accomplished, would 
not advance humanity one furlong along the road that leads to 
the dawn. My counsel to the people would be this—let them 
enlarge the purpose of their politics, and, having done so, let 

25 them adhere to that purpose with unswerving resolve through 
all difficulties and discouragements until their redemption is 


accomplished. DAVID LLOYD GEORGE 
Piace: Athens. DATE: 360. STYLE: Demosthenes. 
6 motoring through: de\atvew. 7 Welsh mountains: refer to Idpyns 
(gen. Ildpvn@os), a mountain in N.E. of Attica. 12 turning a mill-wheel, but 
grinding no corn. Make the contrast clear. 15 machinery.,.to light up the 
gloom: the reference is to electric light. Say ‘machinery to make oil for lamps,’ 
partly corresponding to the Latin ¢vapetem, or olive-mill. 23 dawn: 1a Bedrlw. 
cS 


Moloch’s speech to the Fallen Angels, in favour of war. 


My sentence is for open war: of wiles 
More unexpert, I boast not: them let those 
Contrive who need, or when they need, not now. 
For while they sit contriving, shall the rest, 

5 Millions that stand in arms and longing wait 
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The signal to ascend, sit lingering here 
Heaven’s fugitives, and for their dwelling-place 
Accept his dark opprobrious den of shame, 
The prison of his tyranny who reigns 

By our delay? No, let us rather choose, 10° 
Armed with hell-flames and fury, all at once 

O’er heaven’s high towers to force resistless way, 
Turning our tortures into horrid arms 

Against the torturer: when, to meet the noise 

Of his almighty engine, he shall hear 15 
Infernal thunder, and for lightning see 

Black fire and horror shoot with equal rage 

Among his angels: and his throne itself 

Mixed with tartarean sulphur and strange fire, 

His own invented torments. But perhaps 20 
The way seems difficult and steep to scale 

With upright wing against a higher foe. 

Let such bethink them, if the sleepy drench 

Of that forgetful lake benumb not still, 

That in our proper motion we ascend 25 
Up to our native seat: descent and fall 

To us is adverse. MILTON, Paradise Lost 


PLACE: Tartarus. DATE: before the Creation of the World. 
StyLe: Demosthenes. 


5 stand in arms: @orho ovres. 8 den of shame: ‘den full of shame and 
reproach’ (alexvvys kat dd0élas Demosthenes). 15 engine: puynxav7. The reference 
is to the celestial artillery which is described in book vi of Paradise Lost. 20 but 
perhaps: ‘but some one may say’ (d\\a v7 Ala). 23 such: i.e. the objector 
referred to in v. 20. 25 proper: ‘natural.’ 


I2 
Moloch’s speech to the Fallen Angels, in favour of war (continued) 


Who but felt of late, 
When the fierce foe hung on our broken rear 
Insulting, and pursued us through the deep, 
With what compulsion and laborious flight 
We sunk thus low? The ascent is easy then. 4} 
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The event is feared: should we again provoke 
One stronger, some worse way his wrath may find 
To our destruction: if there be in hell 
Fear to be worse destroyed: what can be worse 
Than to dwell here, driven out from bliss, condemned 
In this abhorred deep to utter woe: 
Where pain of unextinguishable fire 
Must exercise us without hope of end, 
The vassals of his anger, when the scourge 
Inexorable, and the torturing hour 
Calls us to penance? More destroyed than thus 
We shall be quite abolished and expire... 
Or if our substance be indeed divine 
And cannot cease to be, we are at worst 
On this side nothing, and by proof we feel 
Our power sufficient to disturb his heaven, 
And with perpetual inroads to alarm, 
Though inaccessible, his fatal throne. 
Which, if not victory, is yet revenge. 
MILTON, Paradise Lost 


PLACE: Tartarus. DATE: before the Creation of the World. 
STYLE: Demosthenes. 


6 the event is feared: ‘it may be said, the issue is to be feared.’ rg we are at 
worst etc.: ‘at the worst, we are still alive, and have power to hurt.’ _24 use verbs. 


13 
Two prayers: i. General Thanksgiving 


Almighty God, Father of all mercies, we thine unworthy ser- 
vants do give thee most humble and hearty thanks for all thy 
goodness and loving kindness to us and to all men. We bless 
thee for our creation, preservation, and all the blessings of this 
life, but above all for thine inestimable love in the redemption 
of the world by our Lord Jesus Christ: for the means of grace 
and for the hope of glory. And, we beseech thee, give us that 
due sense of all thy mercies, that our hearts may be unfeignedly 
thankful, and that we shew forth thy praise, not only with our 
lips, but in our lives, by giving up ourselves to thy service, and 
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by walking before thee in holiness and righteousness all our days: 
through Jesus Christ our Lord, to whom with thee and the Holy 
Ghost be all honour and glory, world without end. 

Composed by BISHOP REYNOLDS, 1661 


ii. Collect for the first Sunday in Advent 


Almighty God, give us grace that we may cast away the works 
of darkness and put upon us the armour of light, now in the time 15 
of this mortal life, in which thy Son Jesus Christ came to visit 
us in great humility: that in the last day, when he shall come 
again in his glorious majesty to judge both the quick and the 
dead, we may rise to the life immortal, through him who liveth 
and reigneth with thee and the Holy Ghost, now and ever. 20 


Written in 1549, but based on an earlier Latin prayer. 


PLACE: Constantinople. DATE: 400 A.D. STYLE: Chrysostom. 
i 4 creation, preservation: ‘because thou hast created and preserved us.’ 
1o lips—lives: \éyw—épyyw. 13 world without end: és rovs alévas. In Attic 
Greek els dpas. ii 16 mortal life: Blos 6 avOpHmrwos. visit: émuckometaba. 


17 humility: razewérys (post-classical in this sense). 


14 
What we fought for tn the Great War 


I am entitled to say, and I do say on behalf of this country— 
1 speak not for a party but for the country as a whole—we made 
every effort that a Government could possibly make for peace. This 
war has been forced upon us. And what is it that we are fighting 
for? No one knows better than the members of the Government 5 
the terrible and incalculable sufferings, economic, social, personal, 
political, which war, especially war between the Great Powers of 
the world, must entail. Every step we took with that vision 
before our eyes, and with a sense of responsibility which it is 
impossible to describe. Unhappily, in spite of all our efforts to ro 
keep the peace, we have thought it to be the duty as well as the 
interest of this country to go to war. The House may be well 
assured it was because we believe we are unsheathing our swords 
in a just cause, 
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15 If I am asked what we are fighting for, I can reply in two _ 


sentences. In the first place, to fulfil a solemn international 
obligation—an obligation which, if it had been entered into 
between private persons in the ordinary concerns of life, would 
have been regarded as an obligation not only of law but of 
20 honour, which no self-respecting man could possibly have re- 
pudiated. I say, secondly, we are fighting to vindicate, in these 
days when material force sometimes seems to be the dominant 
influence and factor in the development of mankind, the principle 
that small nationalities are not to be crushed in defiance of inter- 
25 national good faith, by the arbitrary will of a strong and over- 

mastering Power. 
HERBERT HENRY ASQUITH 


PLACE: Athens. DATE: 338. STYLE: Demosthenes. 
6 economic etc.: group these adjectives in two pairs. 13 unsheathing swords: 
‘fighting.’ 15 in two sentences: ‘very briefly.’ 21 to vindicate the 


principle: use BeBavofc@a and neuter pronoun. 


15 
1914 and 1924 

Never before in history, at least in France, England, and the 
United States, was there such a ‘sacred union’ of all ranks and 
classes under the first impulse of that immense emotion for a 
single purpose. All political differences were blotted out, all pre- 

5 rogatives of caste and wealth, all hatreds between groups of men, 
all intolerance, were waived. In those days, ten years ago, the 
Society women went down on their knees to scrub floors for the 
wounded, or serve as drudges to wayside canteens. In those days, 
ten years ago, the young aristocrat marveiled at the splendour 
10 of his men. ‘Nothing was too good for them. In those days, 
before the time of disillusion, the men were uplifted by the love 
of the nation that went out to them. There was no spirit of class- 
warfare, no Bolshevism, no hatred of ‘Labour.’ The dirtiest soldier 

in the trenches, covered with mud and blood, was our national 
15 hero. Our soul did homage to him. And between the wounded 
soldier lying in his shellhole beside his wounded officer there was 
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no hostility, no gulf of class. They were crucified together on the 
same cross. They were comrades in agony and death. 

It was for war. That intense impulse of devotion, sacrifice, and 
duty was in its effects destructive of the best human life in the 20 
world. Is it too much for humanity to get that same impulse for’ 
the cause of peace, to get back to that comradeshipand cooperation 
for other purposes than that of war, and rise above self-interest 
for the commonwealth of civilisation? 


SIR PHILIP GIBBS, Zen Years After 
Pace: England. DATE: 1924 A.D. STYLE: Demosthenes. 


ORATORY 


4 differences were blotted out, etc.: make this personal. 7 to scrub floors 
for the wounded: ‘to clean (xa@alpewv) the rooms where the wounded lay.’ The 
Greeks used brooms, not soap and water, for this purpose: but they no doubt ‘went 


down on their knees’ to remove any adhesive object. 8 canteens: ‘to serve 
food to soldiers.’ 13 Bolshevism, etc.: ‘the poor did not hate the rich, nor the 
rich the poor.’ 14 national hero: use dnyuoola riuay. 17 crucified, etc.: 


‘they suffered side by side.’ 


16 


1914 and 1924 (continued) 


But we must first kill the idea of force and violence between 
classes as well as nations. There will be no world-peace if those 
who preach the virtues of international brotherhood are at the 
same time organising a class-warfare in a spirit of intolerance 
that is abominable. In many countries of the world—and the 5 
most civilised—at this present date, the nations are being divided 
by a passionate opposition between ideas roughly labelled as 
Capital and Labour, Liberty and Tyranny, Bolshevism and 
Fascism. In England, the left wing of the Labour Party is using 
wild and whirling words which are a disgrace to civilised men so 
and women. They are advocating an ‘orgy of blood’ to overthrow 
the capitalist system and establish equality of labour in all 
countries. On the other side, the English ‘ Die hards’ are organising 
a secret society of Fascisti on the Italian lines, for the defence 
of property, national discipline, and resistance to all liberal ideas. r5 
Intolerance, a spirit of violence, are at work among the extremists 
on both sides, both narrowminded and ignorant, both asking for 
trouble, but believing in force rather than in argument, arbitration, 
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and law. In England, by the grace of God, and long tradition, © 
20 there is between the two extremes a great body of the middle-class, — 
moderate, reasonable, and steady opinion, which is the safeguard 
of the nation against all violent revolution. Nevertheless, the 

devil of intolerance is making disciples on both sides. 
SIR PHILIP GIBBS, Tex Years After 


PLACE: England. DATE: 1924 A.D. STyLEe: Demosthenes. 
3 preach the virtues of: émayyéA\ec Oa 7 passionate opposition: ‘stand 
opposed (dvtumapararresba) as bitter enemies.’ ideas: make this personal. 


8 Bolshevism and Fascism: ‘those who attack, and those who defend, the 
established order’: or of xpewkomldar—ol paBdobxor...Kadovuevor. paSdodxor are umpires 
at games. The word is used by Polybius for the lictors who carried the fasces. 13 Die 
hards: ‘those who resist the democracy everywhere.’ 17 asking for trouble: 
‘desiring confusion.’ 22 the devil of intolerance: ‘those who advocate 


intolerance, which is accursed’ (@eots éx@pér). 


(Il. NARRATIVE) 


17 
Jim Hawkins overhears the plot on board the ‘Hispaniola’ 


It was about the last day of our outward voyage, by the largest 
computation: some time that night, or at latest before noon of 
the morrow, we should sight Treasure Island. We were making 
S.S.W., and had a steady breeze abeam, and a quiet sea. The 

5 Hispaniola rolled steadily, dipping her bowsprit now and then 
with a whiff of spray. All was drawing alow and aloft: everyone 
was in the bravest of spirits, because we were now so near an end 
of the first part of our adventure. 

Now, just after sundown, when all my work was over, and I 

ro was on my way to my berth, it occurred to me that I would like 
an apple. I ran on deck. The watch was all forward, looking out 
for the island. The man at the helm was watching the luff of the 
sail, and whistling away gently to himself: and that was the only 
sound except the swish of the sea against the bows and around 

15 the sides of the ship. I got bodily into the apple barrel, and found 
there was scarce an apple left: but sitting down there in the dark, 
what with the sound of the waters and the rocking movement of 
the ship, I had either fallen asleep or was on the point of doing 
so when a heavy man sat down with rather a clash close by. The 
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barrel shook as he leaned his shoulder against it, and I was just 20 
about to jump up when the man began to speak. It was Silver’s 
voice; and before I had heard a dozen words I would not have 
shown myself for all the world, but lay there trembling, and 
listening in the extreme of fear and curiosity: for from those 
dozen words I understood that the lives of all the honest men 25 
aboard depended upon me alone. 

R. L. STEVENSON, Zveasure Island 


PLACE: on the high seas. DATE: 380. STYLE: Lysias. 
(Assume that an action was subsequently brought, and that this is the narrative 
of the plaintiff.) 
1 largest computation: ‘even if the voyage were prolonged.’ 3 Treasure 
Island : Tafévnoos. 4 S.S.W.: ‘between AlBus (S.) and Zépupos (W.). 
5 Hispaniola: ‘I8npla (explain that this is the name of the ship). 6 All was 
drawing: ‘all the sails were full.’ 11 watch: ol mpwpara. 12 the luff of 
the sail: use xéXzos. 15 apple barrel: pydoxiBdriov. 21 Silver: ’Apyupiwv. 


25 dozen: the number need not be retained. 


18 


The trial of the Seven Bishops 


It was dark before the jury retired to consider of their verdict. 
The night was a night of intense anxiety. The solicitor for the 
Bishops sat up with a body of servants on the stairs leading to 
the room where the jury was consulting. It was absolutely 
necessary to watch the officers who watched the doors: for those 5 
officers were supposed to be in the interest of the Crown: and 
might, if not carefully observed, have furnished a courtly juryman 
with food which would have enabled him to starve out the other 
eleven. Strict guard was therefore kept. 

At first, nine were for acquitting and three for convicting. Two zo 
of the minority soon gave way, but Arnold was obstinate: Thomas 
Austin, a country gentleman of great estate, who had paid close 
attention to the evidence and speeches, and had taken full notes, 
wished to argue the question. Arnold declined. He was not used, 
he doggedly said, to reasoning and debating. His conscience was 15 
not satisfied, and he should not acquit the Bishops. ‘If you come 
to that,’ said Austin, ‘look at me, I am the largest and strongest 
of the twelve: and before I find such a petition as this a libel, 
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here I will stay till Iam no bigger than a tobacco-pipe.” It was — 
20 six in the morning before Arnold yielded. > 
It was soon known that the jury were agreed, but what the ~ 
verdict would be was still a secret. At ten, the Court again met: 
the crowd was greater than ever. The jury appeared in their box, 
and there was a breathless stillness. Sir Samuel Astry spoke: 
25 ‘do you find the defendants, or any of them, guilty of the mis- 
demeanour whereof they are impeached, or not guilty?.’ Sir Roger 
Langley answered, ‘not guilty.’ 
MACAULAY, History of England 


PLACE: Athens. DaTE: 406 (trial of the generals after the battle of Arginusae). 
STYLE: Lysias. 

1 jury: d:ckacral (more than 12 at Athens). 2 solicitor: civdiKos. 3 Bishops: 

oTparnyol. 6 Crown: 6 djuos. The generals were impeached for neglect of 

duty in failing to rescue shipwrecked sailors after the battle. 7 courtly juryman: 

Ta TOD Snwov ppovdy dixaoryHs. 18 petition, libel: alter to suit the trial of 406: 

‘before I find that those who acted thus were guilty of homicide’ (&voxos r@ Pévy). 


19 tobacco-pipe: xddaos. 20 six in the morning: ‘at dawn.’ 22 at ten: 
use mAnBovons ayopas. 


19 
The Indian Summer of a Forsyte 


It was quite shady under the tree: the sun could not get at 
him, only make the rest of the world bright, so that he could see 
the Grand Stand at Epsom away out there, very far, and the 
cows cropping the clover in the field, and swishing at the flies 

5 with their tails. He smelled the scent of limes and lavender. Ah! 
that was why there was sucha racket of bees. They were excited, 
busy, as his heart was busy and excited. Drowsy, too, drowsy 
and drugged on honey and happiness, as his heart was drugged 
and drowsy. Summer, summer, they seemed saying: great bees 

ro and little bees, and the flies too. 

The stable clock struck four; in half an hour she would be 
there. He would have just one tiny nap, because he had had so 
little sleep of late, and then he would be fresh for her.... And 
settling back in his chair he closed his eyes. Some thistledown 

1; came on what little air there was, and pitched on his moustache 
more white than itself. He did not know, but his breathing stirred 
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it, caught there. A ray of sunlight struck through, and lodged on 
his boot.... 

The stable clock struck the quarter past. The dog Balthasar 
stretched and looked up at his master. The thistledown no longer 20 
moved. The dog placed his chin over the sunlit boot. It did not 
stir. The dog withdrew his chin quickly, rose, and leaped on old 
Jolyon’s lap, looked in his face, whined; then, leaping down, sat on 
his haunches, gazing up. And suddenly he uttered a long, long 
howl. But the thistledown was still as death, and the face of his 25 
old master. _ JOHN GALSWORTHY, Forsyte Saga 


PLace: Athens. DATE: 350. STYLE: Plato. 


3 Grand Stand at Epsom: ‘seats in the Hippodrome.’ 5 limes, lavender: 
mredeal, Ovpmor. 7 busy, excited, etc.: it is not necessary to repeat the words: 
use Tovo0Tos, or TO a’Td mdoxew. 11 stable clock struck four: from 400 onwards, 
the twelve hours of the day were marked on a sundial (see yywuwv in Lexicon), 
but striking clocks are a much later invention: say, ‘the yvwuwy marks late after- 
noon (defAn @Olvovca): soon she will be here.’ 14 thistledown: dkavéa. 
15 moustache: 6 uéioraé (Theocritus). 19 Balthasar : dogs have names as early 
as in Homer (“Apyos in the Odyssey). 20 stretched: diarelveoOar. 24 haunches: 
TO KoXwova. 25 still as death, etc.: ‘the thistledown was still, so was the face: 
the stillness of both was from death.’ 


20 


Richard and Lucy Feverel at the bedside of their son 


He drew his breath painfully. To smooth her face, growing 
rigid with fresh fears at his silence, he met her mouth. That kiss, 
in which she spoke what her soul had to say, calmed her, and 
she smiled happily from it, and in her manner reminded him of 
his first vision of her on the summer morning in the field of the 5 
meadowsweet. He held her to him, and thought then of a holier 
picture: of Mother and Child: of the sweet wonders of life she 
had made real to him. Had he not absolved his conscience? At 
least, the pangs to come made him think so, He now followed 
her leading hand. Lucy whispered, ‘you must not disturb him, ro 
mustn’t touch him, dear,’ And with dainty fingers drew off the 
covering to the little shoulder. One arm of the child was out 
along the pillow, the small hand open. His baby mouth was 
pouted full: the dark lashes of his eyes seemed to lie on his 
plump cheeks. Richard stooped lower down to him, hungering rz, 
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for some movement as a sign that he lived. Lucy whispered, ‘he - 
sleeps like you, Richard—one arm under his head.’ Great wonder, 
and the stir of a grasping tenderness was in Richard. He breathed BS 
quick and soft, bending lower, till Lucy’s curls, as she nestled and _ 
zo bent with him, rolled on the crimson quilt of the cot. A smile — 
went up the plump cheeks: forthwith the bud of a mouth was 
in rapid motion. The young mother whispered, blushing: ‘he’s 
dreaming of me’: and the simple words did more than Richard’s 

eyes to make him see what was. 
GEORGE MEREDITH, Ordeal of Richard Feverel 


PLACE: Athens. DATE: 360. STYLE: Plato. 


Richard, Lucy: perhaps"Exrwp and Avépoudxn, bending over the bed of ’Acruavat 
(before Hector, like Richard, goes out to fight). 2 met her mouth: ‘kissed her.’ 
6 meadowsweet: pedl\wros. 7 Mother and Child: Anuzjrnp and Képy. 
8 absolved his conscience: ‘made amends for his past sins.’ 20 quilt: yAatva. 


The treatment of the adjectives in this passage requires care. Thus ‘dainty,’ ‘little,’ 
‘small,’ ‘baby,’ ‘dark,’ ‘plump’ occur close together. Some are ornamental, and 
may be omitted in Greek. 


21 


Robinson Crusoe visits the wreck 


A little after noon I found the sea very calm, and the tide 
ebbed so far out that I could come within a quarter of a mile of 
the ship: and here I found a fresh renewing of my grief, for I saw 
evidently that if we had kept on board we had all been safe, that 

5 is to say, we had all got safe on shore, and I had not been so 
miserable as to be left entirely destitute of all comfort and com- 
pany as I now was. This forced tears from my eyes again: but 
as there was little relief in that I resolved, if possible, to get to 
the ship: so I pulled off my cloaths, for the weather was hot to 

ro extremity, and took the water. 

But when I came to the ship, my difficulty was still greater to 
know how to get on board: for, as she lay aground, and high 
out of the water, there was nothing within my reach to lay hold 
of. I swam round her twice: and the second time I spied a small 

15 piece of a rope, which I wondered I did not see at first, hang 
down by the forechains, so low, as that with great difficulty I 
got hold of it, and by the help of that rope got up into the fore- 
castle of the ship. Here I found that the ship was bilged, and 
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had a great deal of water in her hold, but that she lay so on the 


side of a bank of hard sand, or rather earth, that her stern lay 20 — 


lifted up upon the bank, and her head low almost to the water. 
By this means all her quarter was free, and all that was in that 
part was dry: for you may be sure my first work was to search 
and to see what was spoiled and what was free. 

DANIEL DEFOE, Robinson Crusoe 


PLACE: the high seas. DATE: 160A.D. 


STYLE: Lucian (author of the ’AA747s ‘Ioropla, a romance which served as a model 
to Swift for Gulhver’s Travels). 


2 to ebb: dvantrrewy. dumwrtis, ‘ the ebb-tide,’ is from dvaivery. 16 forechains: 
Tpypa: or use érwrldes, 22 quarter: 6 rpos THs mpUurns Tolxos. 
22 


The Pilgrims draw near to the Celestial City 


Now upon the bank of the river, on the other side, they saw 
the two shining men again, who there waited for them. Where- 
fore, being come up out of the river, they saluted them, saying 
‘we are ministering spirits, sent forth to minister for those who 
shall be heirs of salvation.’ Thus they went along towards the 5 
gate. 

Now you must note that the City stood upon a mighty hill, 
but the Pilgrims went up that hill with ease, because they had 
these two men to lead them up by the arms: they had likewise 
left their mortal garments behind them in the river, for, though ro 
they went in with them, they came out without them. They 
therefore went up here with much agility and speed, though the 
foundation upon which the City was framed was higher than the 
clouds: they therefore went up through the regions of the air, 
sweetly talking as they went, being comforted because they 15 
safely got over the river, and had such glorious companions to 
attend them. 

The talk they had with the shining ones was about the glory 
of the place: who told them that the beauty and glory of it was 
inexpressible. There, said they, is the Mount Sion, the heavenly 20 
Jerusalem, the innumerable company of angels, and the spirits 
of just men made perfect. You are going now, said they, to the 
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Paradise of God, wherein you shall see the tree of life, and eat — 


25 shall have white robes given you, and your walk and talk shall 3 


of the never-fading fruits thereof: and when you come there you 


be every day with the king, even all the days of eternity. 
JOHN BUNYAN, The Pilgrim’s Progress 


a 


a 
s 


PLACE: the road leading to Heaven. DaTE: after Christ. STYLE: Plato. — 


8 Pilgrims: ddordpor, Pewpol. 14 regions of the air: al@mp. 26 eternity: 
dmépayTov Xphua huep@v, uuptorroy eros. 


23 
The Aviator of Abyssinia 


‘If men were all virtuous,’ returned the artist, ‘I should with 
great alacrity teach them all to fly. But what would be the 
security of the good, if the bad could at pleasure invade them 
from the sky? Against an army sailing through the clouds, 

5 neither walls, nor mountains, nor seas, could afford any security. 
A flight of northern savages might hover in the wind, and light 
at once with irresistible violence upon the capital of a fruitful 
region that was rolling under them. Even this valley, the retreat 
of princes, the abode of happiness, might be violated by the 

ro sudden descent of some of the naked natives that swarm on the 
coast of the southern sea.’ 

The prince promised secrecy, and waited for the performance, 
not wholly hopeless of success. He visited the work from time 
to time, observed its progress, and remarked many ingenious 

15 contrivances to facilitate motion, and unite levity with strength. 
The artist was every day more certain that he should leave 
vultures and eagles behind him, and the contagion of his con- 
fidence seized upon the prince. 

In a year the wings were finished ; and, on a morning appointed, 

zo the maker appeared furnished for flight, on a little promontory, 
He waved his pinions a little to gather air, then leaped from his 
stand: and in an instant dropped into the lake. His wings, which 
were of no use in the air, sustained him in the water, and the 
prince drew him to land, half dead with terrour and vexation. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON, Rasselas 


PLACE: Persia. DATE: 390. 


STYLE: Xenophon (who wrote a kind of political romance, the Kvpou Iladela, based 
on the history of Cyrus, founder of the Persian monarchy). 
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6 hover: émxpeudvvvedac. 8 rolling: ‘spread out.’ 16 leave vultures 
behind him: ‘fly faster than vultures.’ 17 contagion: dvamiumA\dva, dvdmdews 


are confined to the contagion of disease: say ‘associating with him the prince shared 
his confidence.’ 22 Stand: Baépor. 


24 
The Burning Ship 


But we did not make a start at once. We must see the last of 
the ship. And so the boats drifted about that night, heaving 
and setting on the swell. The men dozed, waked, sighed, groaned. 

I looked at the burning ship. 

Between the darkness of earth and heaven she was burning 5 
fiercely upon a disc of purple sea shot by the blood-red play of 
gleams: upon a disc of water, glittering and sinister. A high, 
clear flame, an immense and lonely flame, ascended from the 
ocean; and from its summit the black smoke poured continuously 
at the sky. She burned furiously, mournful and imposing like a ro 
funeral pile kindled in the night, surrounded by the sea, watched 
over by the stars. A magnificent death had come like a grace, 
like a gift, like a reward to that old ship at the end of her 
laborious days. The surrender of her weary ghost to the keeping 
of stars and sea was stirring like the sight of a glorious triumph. 15 
The masts fell just before daybreak: and for a moment there 
was a burst and turmoil of sparks that seemed to fill with flying 
fire the night patient and watchful, the vast night lying silent 
upon the ocean. At daylight, she was only a charred shell, 
floating still under a cloud of smoke, and bearing a glowing 20 
mass of coal within. 

Then the oars were got out, and the boats, forming in a line, 
moved round her remains as if in procession, the longboat leading. 
As we pulled across her stern, a slim dart of fire shot out viciously 
at us, and suddenly she went down, head first, in a great hiss of 25 
steam. JOSEPH CONRAD, Youth 


PLACE: at sea. DATE: 360. STYLE: Plato, 


2 heaving and setting: use dyw kal karw. 6 disc: use wnvoedys. 7 sinister: 
‘ill-omened.’ 14 the surrender, etc.: make this personal, the ship as subject. 
18 vast: duwAvyL0s. 20 glowing: {wirvpotpevos. 26 steam: drpls. 
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. 25 
= Lady Jane Grey 


Before I went into Germany, I came to Broadgate in Leicester- EB 
shire, to take my leave of that noble Lady Jane Grey, to whom : 
I was exceeding much beholden. Her parents, the Duke and 
Duchess, with all the household, gentlemen and gentlewomen, 
5 were hunting in the park. I found her in her chamber reading 
Phaedon Platonis in Greek, and that with as much delight as 
some gentlemen would read a merry tale in Boccace. After 
salutation, and duty done, with some other talk, I asked her why 
she would lose such pastime in the park. Smiling, she answered 
zo me: ‘I wis, all their sport in the park is but a shadow to that 
pleasure that I find in Plato. Alas! good folk, they never felt 
what true pleasure meant.’ ‘And how come you, Madam,’ quoth 
I, ‘to this deep knowledge of pleasure? And what did chiefly 
allure you into it, seeing not many women, but very few men, 
15 have attained thereunto?’ ‘I will tell you,’ quoth she, ‘and tell 
you a truth which perchance ye will marvel at. One of the 
greatest benefits that God ever gave me is that he sent me so 
sharp and severe parents, and so gentle a schoolmaster. For 
when I am in presence either of father or mother, whether I 
20 speak, keep silence, sit, stand, or go...I must do it, as it were, in 
such weight, measure, and number even so perfectly as God made 
the world: or else I am so sharply taunted, so cruelly threatened, 
yea, presently sometimes with pinches, nips, and bobs, and other 
ways so without measure disordered that I think myself in Hell 
25 till time come that I must go to Master Elmer, who teacheth me 
so gently, so pleasantly, with such fair allurements to learning, 
that I think all the time nothing while I am with him!’ 
ROGER ASCHAM, 7he Schoolmaster 


PLACE: England. DATE: 1550 A.D. STYLE: Xenophon, 


~ 


The proper names may either be given a Greek termination, or be wholly Greek (as 
Medavlay for Lady Jane Grey, Etunpos for Elmer): but the scene should not be laid 
in Greece, The heroine studies Greek as a foreign language, and is therefore a 
BapBapos. 

7 Boccace: use Lwrddys. 19 in presence: xar 6¢0adpovs. 22 1 am so 


sharply taunted, etc.: use the active (érirjrrTover). 23 pinches, nips, bobs: 
use walw, TUrTw, Bary. 


NARRATIVE 


* 26 
The battle of the Modder River (1899) 


To the advancing British army, the smiling sunny plain seemed 
a peaceful solitude. Not a Boer was to be seen, and with high 
hearts the soldiers prepared to ford the river. As they came 
nearer, however, the silence was broken by volleys of rifle shots, 
and that ‘ peaceful plain’ was swept with a sheet of lead. Then 5 
it was found that Lord Methuen was mistaken in thinking that 
the Modder was fordable at every point. Many men were 
drowned as they plunged into the water, and for a long time 
no ford could be found. Meanwhile the infantry, who had been 
allowed to get within 700 yards of the Boer trenches, were ex- 10 
posed to a pitiless fire. They could not advance: they would 
not retire. Unable to cross the river, the cavalry were useless. 
It was to the guns that they must look for relief, and the guns 
came gallantly to their relief. A long artillery duel took place, 
and the air resounded for hours with the crash of shell answering 15 
shell. The Boer riflemen picked off the gunners, shot down the 
horses, and concentrated their fire on the officers, There was no 
life for man or beast: and the batteries were forced to get further 
back to a much longer range. The battle went on till the dark- 
ness of night hid foe from friend: and when the morning came 20 
Cronje’s army had disappeared, the trenches were empty, the 
farmhouse deserted. The Boers had fallen back once more to 


another line of hills. 
SIR PHILIP GIBBS, The Romance of Emptre 


PLACE: South Africa. DATE: 1899 A.D. STYLE: Thucydides. 


The scene cannot be laid in Greece, as the references to modern artillery are per- 
sistent. 

1 the smiling sunny plain, etc.: say ‘the plain seemed deserted: lit up by the 
sun’s rays, it presented the appearance of smiling peace.’ 2 Boer: Badpos. 
15 Shell: dBufos (see vocabulary ‘ War’). 16 riflemen: ddernpiacral, from 
agernp (see vocabulary ‘War’). gunners: dBufoBodoral, from éBuvfoBddos, a 
cannon. 19 the darkness of night: 4 wé émvyevouern. 
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27 
London in the Great Plague 


The face of London was now indeed strangely altered. Sorrow 
and sadness sat upon every face, and though some part were not 
yet overwhelmed, yet all looked deeply concerned: and as we 
saw it apparently coming on, so everyone looked on himself, and 

5 his family, as in the utmost danger. Were it possible to represent 
those times exactly to those that did not see them, and give the 
reader due ideas of the horror that everywhere presented itself, 
it must make just impressions upon their minds, and fill them 
with surprise. London might well be said to be all in tears: the 

zo mourners did not go about the streets, indeed, for nobody put 
on black, or made a formal dress of mourning for their nearest 
friends: but the voice of mourning was truly heard in the streets. 
The shrieks of women and children at the windows and doors of 
their houses, where their dearest relations were perhaps dying, 

15 or just dead, were so frequent to be heard, as we passed the 
streets, that it was enough to pierce the stoutest heart in the 
world to hear them. Tears and lamentations were seen almost 
in every house, especially in the first part of the visitation: for 
towards the latter end, men’s hearts were hardened, and death 

20 was so always before their eyes that they did not so much concern 

themselves for the loss of their friends, expecting that themselves 
should be summoned the next hour. 

DANIEL DEFOE, A Journal of the Plague Year 

PLACE: Athens. DATE: 430. STYLE: Thucydides. 

(See description of the Athenian plague in Thue. 11. 47, etc.). 
9 allin tears: use Opnvety or ddvper@at. the mourners: a reference to Ecclesiastes 
xii. §: contrast the dress of mourning with the voice of mourning. tr black: 


pards. 13 windows and doors: 6upldes cal elcodot. 16 stoutest: use 
dyvwuwy or avalaOnros. 1g hearts were hardened: use draAyeiv. 


28 
Death of Sir John Moore 


From the spot where he fell, the general was carried to the 
town by his soldiers: his blood flowed fast, and the torture of 
the wound was great, yet the unshaken firmness of his mind 
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made those about him, seeing the resolution of his.countenance, 
express a hope of his recovery. He looked steadfastly at the 5 
injury for a moment, and said, ‘no, I feel that to be impossible.’ 
Several times he caused his attendants to stop and turn round, 
that he might behold the field of battle: and when the firing 
indicated the advance of the British, he discovered his satisfac- 
tion, and permitted the bearers to proceed. When brought to so 
his lodgings the surgeons examined his wound, there was no 
hope, the pain increased, he spoke with difficulty. He asked if 
the enemy were defeated, and, being told they were, said, ‘it is 
a great satisfaction to me to know we have beaten the French.’ 
His countenance continued firm, his thoughts clear: once only, 15 
when he spoke of his mother, he became agitated: but he often 
enquired after the safety of his friends and the officers of his 
staff, and he did not, even in this moment, forget to recommend 
those whose merit had given them claims to promotion. When 
life was just extinct, with an unsubdued spirit, as if anticipating 20 
the baseness of his posthumous calumniators, he exclaimed, 
‘I hope the people of England will be satisfied; I hope my 
country will do me justice.’ In a few minutes afterwards he died, 
and his corpse, wrapped in a military cloak, was interred by the 
officers of his staff in the citadel of Corufia. 25 
SIR WILLIAM NAPIER, fYistory of the Peninsular War 


PLACE: Sicily. DATE: 414 (death of Lamachus). STYLE: Thucydides, 
8 firing: ‘clashing (rarayos) of spurs.’ 14 French: Syracusans. 22 England: 
Athens. 25 Corufia: Epipolae. 

29 


Napoleon's system of war 


Napoleon’s system of war was admirably adapted to draw 
forth and augment the military excellence and to strengthen the 
weakness of the national character. His discipline, severe, but 
appealing to the feelings of hope and honour, wrought the quick 
temperament of the French soldiers to patience under hardships, 5 
and strong endurance under fire. He taught the generals to rely 
on their own talents, to look to the country wherein they made 
war for resources, and to dare everything even with the smallest 
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numbers, that the impetuous valour of France might have full 
ro play. Hence the violence of their attacks. But he also taught 
them to-combine all arms together, and to keep strong reserves, 
that sudden disorders might be repaired, and the discouraged 
troops have time to rally and recover their pristine spirit, certain 
that they would then renew the battle with the same confidence 
15 as before. He thus made his troops, not invincible, indeed (nature 
had put a bar to that in the character of the British soldier), yet 
so terrible and sure in war that the number and greatness of 
their exploits surpassed those of all other nations. Look at their 
amazing toils in the Peninsular war alone, which, though so 
20 great and important, was but an episode in their military history. 
‘In Spain large armies will starve, and small armies will be 
beaten,’ was the saying of Henry IV of France: and it was not 
the light phrase of an indolent king, but the profound conclusion 
of a sagacious general. Yet Napoleon’s enormous armies were 
2580 wonderfully organised that they existed and fought in Spain 
for six years, yet were not starved out, nor were their small 

armies beaten by the Spaniards. 
SIR WILLIAM NAPIER, History of the Peninsular War 


PLACE: Spain. Date: 1810 A.D. STYLE: Thucydides. 


3 discipline: make this personal, with xaréyew, and Napoleon as subject. 4 ap- 
pealing to the feelings of, etc.: daoB8\émew mpds édmlda. 13 rally: cuva@po- 
odévres. 19 Peninsular: "[Snpixés. 20 episode: mapepyor. 22 Henry IV 
of France: ‘a former king of France.’ 24 enormous armies: say ‘his armies 
were so organised that when large they were never starved, and when small they were 
never beaten.’ 26 starved out: use Aum éxrlarew. 


30 
The taking of the Bastille 


After the conflict had continued in this manner for above 
three hours, without the guns of the fortress being once fired, 
the besieged repelling the attack with musketry only, a deputa- 
tion from the Hétel de Ville, preceded by a flag of truce, arrived 

§ at the principal gate of the Bastille. They were admitted to the 
first court: but de Launay, perceiving that the pillage of his 
house and the conflagration of the buildings around it continued, 
and that the attack on the inner drawbridge went on with 
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undiminished vigour, ordered the fire of musketry to be renewed, 
which, without injuring any person, drove the deputation back zo 
out of the court. Meanwhile de Launay was sorely beset; the 
French Invalids, swayed by seeing the uniforms of the Garde 
Francaise among the assailants, vehemently urging him to sur- 
render: the Swiss, with the heroic constancy of their nation, 
insisting that he should hold out. . Finding the outer gate carried, 15 
he withdrew the garrison into the inner court, hoping he would 
be able to hold out till the Baron de Busenval, who commanded 
the troops in the Champ de Mars, should send forces to his 
succour as he had promised. But Busenval had himself received 
no orders from the Duc de Broglie, though three successive 20 
couriers had been sent soliciting them. His previous orders were 
not to fire on the people. The disposition of his troops was more 
than doubtful, and he had found that acting with energy only 
brought him into obloquy with the Court. In these circum- 
stances, after remaining for some hours a prey to the most cruel 25 
irresolution, he took the determination of retiring with his whole 
troops. 

SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON, Hzstory of Europe 


PLACE: Paris. DATE: 1789 A-Ds STYLE: Thucydides. 


(The scene cannot be laid in Greece, owing to the references to gunpowder in no. 31, 
which is a continuation of this passage.) 


4 Hétel de Ville: rpuravetor. flag of truce: kijpvé. 6 de Launay: 
officer in command of the garrison of Invalids (veteran soldiers) and Swiss (‘EAPyjr- 
TLoL). 8 drawbridge: 6 xarappaxrns. 17 Baron de Busenval: omit the 
name. 18 Champ de Mars: sredlov 7d” Apecor. 20 Duc de Broglie: the 
Minister of War. 22 disposition: ‘loyalty.’ 24 brought into obloquy 
with, etc.: use duaBdAXNew, with pds. 


31 
The taking of the Bastille (continued) 


Deserted thus, in his last extremity, by the external aid on 
which he had calculated, the brave de Launay took the only 
resolution which a high sense of military honour permitted: he 
resolved to perish rather than submit. Taking a lighted match 
from one of the gunners on the ramparts, he rushed towards the 5 
magazine, with the intention of blowing the whole fortress into 
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the air: but he was seized and forcibly withheld by the soldiers. 
‘Let us then, said he, ‘at least reascend the towers, and, since 
we must. die, let us die with arms in our hands, bury ourselves 
to under the ruins of the Bastille, and render our death fatal to our 
implacable enemies.’ But-the French soldiers, crowding round 
him, all declared that they would no longer fight against their 
fellow-citizens, and that they insisted on a capitulation. ‘ Well 
then, said de Launay at last, ‘beat a parley, hoist a white flag, 
15 and see if you can obtain a promise that you shall not be 
massacred.’ Upon this a Swiss ensign wrote on a piece of paper 
these words, ‘We will blow up the Bastille and all the adjacent 
quarter of Paris if you do not agree to a capitulation, and 
guarantee our lives.’ With some difficulty, one of the insurgents 
20 got possession of this writing, which was pushed on the end of 
a pike over the drawbridge, and being brought to the officers 
who commanded the assailants, they exclaimed, ‘On the honour 
of French soldiers, no injury shall be done to you.’ Upon this 
assurance, de Launay lowered the drawbridge, and the infuriated 

25 multitude instantly rushed in. 
SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON, History of Europe 


PLACE: Paris. DATE; 1789 A.D. STYLE: Thucydides. 


6 magazine: of gunpowder (kédvs, mupdédpos). blow into the air: ‘destroy 
utterly’ (dpdnv). 14 beat a parley: ‘signal that we have a proposal to make’ 
(Adyous mpoapépew). 15 that you shall not be massacred: ‘that they will spare 
your lives.’ 16 paper: ‘tablets.’ 


32 
The two processions of Marie Antoinette. 


Two Processions, or royal Progresses, three and twenty years 
apart, have often struck us with a strange feeling of contrast. 
The first is of a beautiful Archduchess and Dauphiness, quitting 
her mother’s city, at the age of fifteen, towards hopes such as no 

5 other daughter of Eve then had. ‘On the morrow, says Weber, 
an eyewitness, ‘the Dauphiness left Vienna. The whole city 
crowded: out, at first with a sorrow which was silent. She 
appeared: you saw her sunk back into her carriage, her face 
bathed in tears: several times putting out her head to see yet 
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again this palace of her fathers, whither she was to return no 10 
more. She motioned her regret, her gratitude to the good nation 
which was crowding here to bid her farewell. Then arose not 
only tears but piercing cries on all sides. It was an audible 
sound of wail in the streets and avenues of Vienna. The last 
courier that followed her disappeared, and the crowd melted 15 
away.’ 

The young imperial maiden of fifteen has now become a worn 
discrowned widow of thirty-eight, grey before her time. This is 
the last Procession. By ten o’clock, numerous patrols were cir- 
culating in the streets, thirty thousand foot and horse drawn up 20 
under arms. At eleven, Marie Antoinette was brought out. She 
was led to the place of execution in the same manner as an 
ordinary criminal: bound, on a cart, accompanied by a Consti- 
tutional Priest in lay dress, escorted by numerous detachments 
of infantry and cavalry. These she appeared to regard with 25 
indifference. On reaching the Place de la Révolution, her looks 
turned towards the Jardin National, whilom Tuileries, Her face 
at that moment gave signs of lively emotion. She mounted the 
scaffold with courage enough: at a quarter past twelve, her 
head fell. 30 

THOMAS CARLYLE, The French Revolution 


PLACE: Paris. DATE: 1770, 1793 A.D. STYLE: Thucydides. 
(Where women are the chief actors, the scene must as a rule be laid in modern times.) 


1 Progress: rour7. 5 daughter of Eve: ‘woman.’ 14 Vienna: Ovtu- 
do8dva. 21 Marie Antoinette: ‘the Queen.’ 23 Constitutional Priest, etc.: 
‘a philosopher of the democratic party, wearing the rpl8wv’ (as a mark of sturdy 
simplicity). 27 Jardin National: ‘that which was now a public park, but had 
previously belonged to the palace.’ 


as 
Cromwell and his generals on the eve of the battle of Dunbar 


At sight of this movement, Oliver suggests to Lambert stand- 
ing by him, ‘does it not give ws an advantage, if we, instead of 
him, like to begin the attack? Here is the enemy’s right wing 
coming out to the open space, free to be attacked on any side: 
and the main-battle, hampered in narrow sloping ground, has no 5 
room to manceuyre or assist. Beat this right wing where it now 
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stands: take it in flank and front with an overpowering force. 
It is driven upon its own main-battle, the whole army is beaten.’ 
Lambert eagerly assents: ‘he had meant to say the same thing.’ 
10 Monk, who comes up at the moment, likewise assents: as the 
other officers do, when the case is set before them. It is the 
plan resolved upon for battle. The attack shall begin to-morrow 
before dawn. 
And so the soldiers stand to their arms, or lie within instant 
15 reach of their arms, all night, being upon an engagement very 
difficult indeed. The night is wild and wet. The harvest moon 
wades deep among clouds of sleet and hail. Whoever has a 
heart.for prayer, let him pray now, for the wrestle of death is at 
hand. Pray, and withal keep his powder dry; and be ready for 
20 extremities, and quit himself like a man. Thus they pass the 
night. We English have some tents, the Scots have none. The 
hoarse sea moans bodeful, swinging low and heavy against these 
whinstone bays. The sea and the tempests are abroad: all else 
asleep but we—and there is One that rides on the wings of the 
25 wind. 
THOMAS CARLYLE, Letters and Speeches of Oliver Cromwell 


Pace: Leuctra. DATE: 371. STYLE: Thucydides. 


1 Oliver: ’Erapewov das. Lambert: IleXorldas. to Monk: Xapwvdas. 
16 harvest moon wades: ‘the full moon seemed with difficulty to pass through clouds.’ 
17 whoever has a heart: join more smoothly to the preceding: ‘and as the struggle 
was near, every man resolved to pray to the gods.’ 19 powder: ‘weapons.’ 
24 and,..One that rides: ‘and except God, who seemed to ride as with wings upon 
the wind. 


34 
The battle of the Marne 


The driven and defeated line stood at last almost under the 
walls of Paris: and the world waited for the doom of the city. 
The gates seemed to stand open, and the Prussian was to ride 
into it for the third and last time: for the end of its long epic of 

§ liberty and equality was come. And still the very able and very 
French individual, on whom rested the last hope of the seemingly 
hopeless alliance, stood unruffled as a rock. He had called his 
bewildered soldiers back when they had broken the invasion at 
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Guise: he had silently digested the responsibility of dragging 
on the retreat, as in despair, to the last desperate leagues before ro 
the capital ; and he stood and watched. And even as he watched 
the whole huge invasion swerved. 

Out through Paris, and out and round beyond Paris, men 
swung out in long lines upon the plain, slowly folding upon 
von Kluck, like blue wings. Von Kluck stood an instant: and 15 
then, flinging a few secondary forces to delay the wing that was 
swinging round on him, dashed across the Allies’ line at a despe- 
rate angle, to smash it in the centre as with a hammer. It was 
less desperate than it seemed: for he counted on the moral and 
physical bankruptcy of the British line and the end of the French 20 
line immediately in front of him, which for six days and nights 
he had chased before him like autumn leaves before a whirl- 
wind. 

G. K. CHESTERTON, The Crimes of England 


PLACE: France. DATE: 1914 A.D. STYLE: Thucydides. 
3 Prussian: Bépuoco. 4 epic of liberty, etc.: ‘the city which had gained such 
glory as the home of liberty and equality was about to be destroyed.’ 9 digested: 
‘endured.’ ro despair—desperate: repeat the adjective dopos. 14 in long 
lines: crotxyndév. 15 von Kluck: T\afixos. blue wings: omit epithet. 
17 desperate angle: use Aéxypuos and xwéduvevew: repeat this verb in the next 
sentence (‘it was less desperate’). 19 moral, etc. bankruptcy: ‘exhausted 


(dmretpnxéres) in body and mind.’ 


a5 
The battle of the Marne (continued) 


But even as their conquerors wheeled eastwards, their bugles 
blew the charge, and the English went forward through the 
wood that is called Crécy, and stamped it with their seal for the 
second time, in the highest moment of all the secular history 
of man. 

But it was not now the Crécy in which English and French 
knights had met in a more coloured age, in a battle that was 
rather a tournament. It was a league of all knights for the 
remains of all knighthood, of all brotherhood in arms or in arts, 
against that which is and has been radically unknightly and so 
radically unbrotherly from the beginning. Much was to happen 
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after: murder and flaming folly and madness in earth and sea 
and sky : but all men knew in their hearts that the third Prussian 
thrust~had failed, and Christendom was delivered once more. 
15 The empire of blood and iron rolled slowly back towards the 
darkness of the northern forests: and the great nations of the 
West went forward: where side by side, as after a long lover's 

quarrel, went the ensigns of St Denys and St George. 
G. K. CHESTERTON, The Crimes of England 


Puace: France. DATE: 1914 A.D. STYLE: Thucydides. 
1 their bugles, etc.: éoaddmiyiey wor éemiévat. 3 Crécy: 4 Kpnocala xadounevn 
tn. 8 tournament: dmdwvr érldecéts. g arms and arts: ‘war and peace.’ 


12 flaming folly, etc.: mapdvo.a kat wavla (Demosthenes) domrep \UTTHYTWY TUWY. 
15 empire of blood and iron: ‘those who styled their empire as one held together 
by blood and iron’ (i.e. the Germans). 18 St Denys: Acovicvos 6 aytos. 


36 
The last fight of the good ship Revenge 


Sir Richard, finding himself in this distress, and unable any 
longer to make resistance, having endured in this fifteen hours’ 
fight the assault of fifteen several Armadoes, the Revenge not 
being able to move one way or other but as she was moved with 

5 the waves and billow of the sea, commanded the master gunner, 
whom he knew to be a most resolute man, to split and sink the 
ship, that thereby nothing might remain of glory or victory to 
the Spaniards, seeing in so many hours’ fight, and with so great 
a Navy, they were not able to take her; and persuaded the 

z0 company, or as many as he could induce, to yield themselves 
unto God and to the mercy of none else: but as they had, like 
valiant resolute men, repulsed so many enemies, they should not 
now shorten the honour of their nation by prolonging their own 
lives for a few hours or a few days. 

15 The master gunner readily condescended, and divers others: 
but the captain and the master were of another opinion, and 
besought Sir Richard to have care of them, alleging that the 
Spaniard would be as ready to entertain a composition as they 
were willing to offer the same: and that, there being divers 
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sufficient and valiant men yet living, whose wounds were not 20 
mortal, they might do their country and prince acceptable service 
hereafter. 

SIR WALTER RALEGH: Report of the fight about the isle of Azores 


PLACE: Coast of Ionia. DATE: 479 (war between Sparta and Persia). 
STYLE: Herodotus. 


1 Sir Richard: ‘leader of the Spartans’ (the reference below to a ‘prince,’ i.e. Queen 
Elizabeth, excludes the Athenians). 2 fifteen—fifteen: in order to keep the 
emphasis laid upon the number, we must retain ‘fifteen hours’ as a measure of time. 
Herodotus knew of the division of the day (sunrise and sunset) into 12 hours. But in 


‘fifteen several Armadoes (ships) ’ we can use rogoiros. 5 master gunner: rép 
merpoBoltarGy jyeudy (cdevdoricréwy will not serve, for sling-bullets would not split. or 
sink a ship). 15 condescended: ‘consented.’ 16 captain: vav«Anpos. 
master: xuBSepv7rns. 18 composition: duodoyly. 21 prince: ‘king of 
Sparta.’ 

aE 


The last fight of the good ship Revenge (continued) 


And where Sir Richard had alleged that the Spaniards should 
never glory to have taken one ship of Her Majesty’s, seeing that 
they had so long and so notably defended themselves, they 
answered, that the ship had six foot water in hold, three-shot 
under water, which were so weakly stopped as with the first 5 
working of the sea she must needs sink, and was besides so 
crushed and bruised as she could never be removed out of the 

lace. 
p As the matter was thus in dispute, Sir Richard refusing to 
hearken to any of these reasons, the master of the Revenge (while ro 
the captain won unto him the greater party) was conveyed aboard 
the General, Don Alfonso Bassan: who, finding none overhasty 
to enter the Revenge again, doubting lest Sir Richard would have 
blown them up and himself, and perceiving by the report of the 
master of the Revenge his dangerous disposition, yielded that all 15 
their lives should be saved, the company sent for England, and 
the better sort to pay such reasonable ransom as their estate 
would bear, and in the mean season to be free from galley or 
imprisonment. To this he so much the rather condescended as 
well for fear of further loss and mischief to themselves as for the 20 
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desire he had to recover Sir Richard Greville, whom for 
notable valour he seemed greatly to honour and admire. 
SIR WALTER RALEGH, Refort of the fight about the Azores 


Piace: Coast of Ionia. DATE: 479 (war between Sparta and Persia). 
s STYLE: Herodotus. 


2 Her Majesty: ‘king of Sparta.’ 5 under water: sroBpix.os, bpvdpos. 
11 aboard the General: ‘aboard the General’s vessel’ (7 orpar7yis). 12 Don 
Alfonso Bassan: @apvdBafos (a Persian name). 14 blow up: ‘destroy.’ 
18 in the mean season: ‘meanwhile.’ 


38 
(CHARACTERS) 
Character of Charles the First 


The turn of his mind was rather peculiar, and laid him open, 
with some justice, to very opposite censures: for an extreme 
obstinacy in retaining his opinion, and for an excessive facility in 
adopting that of others. But the apparent incongruity ceases 

5 when we observe that he was tenacious of ends, and irresolute as 
to means: better fitted to reason than to act: never swerving 
from a few main principles, but diffident of his own judgment in 
its application to the course of affairs. His chief talent was an 
acuteness in dispute: a talent not usually much exercised by 

ro kings, but which the strange events of his life called into action. 
He had, unfortunately for himself, gone into the study most 
fashionable in that age, of polemical theology: and, though not 
at all learned, had read enough of the English divines to maintain 
their side of the current controversies with much dexterity. But 

15 this unkingly talent was a poor compensation for the continual 
mistakes of his judgment in the art of government and the con- 
duct of his affairs. 

HENRY HALLAM, Constitutional History of England 


PLacE: England. DATE: 1649 A.D. STYLE: Thucydides. 
4 incongruity ceases: ‘two things no longer are at variance.’ 12 fashionable: 
use émrvmroddfew, evdokimet. polemical: use épiorixéds. 15 poor compen- 


sation: ‘did not help him so much as his mistakes injured him.’ 
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All the world’s a stage 


All the world’s a stage 
And all the men and women merely players. 
They have their exits and their entrances, 
And one man in his time plays many parts, 
His acts being seven ages. At first the infant 
Mewling and puking in the nurse’s arms: 
And then the whining schoolboy with his satchel 
And shining morning face, creeping like snail 
Unwillingly to school. And then the lover, 
Sighing like furnace, with a woeful ballad 
Made to his mistress’ eyebrow. Then a soldier, 
Full of strange oaths, and bearded like the pard, 
Jealous in honour, sudden and quick in quarrel, 
Seeking the bubble reputation 
Even in the cannon’s mouth. And then the justice, 
In fair round belly with good capon lined, 
With eyes severe and beard of formal cut, 
Full of wise saws and modern instances, 
And so he plays his part: the sixth age shifts 
Into the lean and slipper’d pantaloon, 
With spectacles on nose and pouch on side, 
His youthful hose, well saved, a world too wide 
For his shrunk shank: and his big manly voice 
Turning again toward childish treble, pipes 
And whistles in his sound. Last scene of all 
That ends this strange eventful history 
Is second childishness, and mere oblivion, 
Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans everything. 


et 


PLACE: Athens. DATE: 320. 
StyLe: Theophrastus (author of of Xapaxripes). 


Io 


#5 


20 


“5 


6 mewling and puking: pire cal éve? (use present indicative not participle): or 
we may begin with ofos and infinitive (as Theophrastus does), then passing on to 
indicative. 7 satchel: PiBdcomnpa. 15 justice: decpobérns. 16 good 


capon: xpéa dpvldeva xiyndav (Aristophanes). 
p&vos. 
childishness: dyrlmas (Aeschylus) : 


20 Slipper’d: Bdavras wrodede- 


22 hose: kvnuides (dvaéupldes were loose Oriental trousers). 27 second 


or use the proverb dls matdes ol yépovres. 
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40 
The true gentleman defined 


Hence it is that it is almost a definition of a gentleman to say 
that he is one who never inflicts pain. This description is both 
refined and, as far as it goes, accurate. He is mainly occupied in 
merely removing the obstacles which hinder the free and un- 

4 embarrassed action of those about him: and he concurs with their 
movements rather than takes the initiative himself. His benefits 
may be considered as parallel to what are called comforts, or 
conveniences, in arrangements of a personal nature: like an easy 
chair or a good fire, which do their part in dispelling cold and 

ro fatigue, though nature provides both means of rest and animal 
heat without them. The true gentleman, in like manner, carefully 
avoids whatever may cause a jar or a jolt in the minds of those 
with whom he is cast; all clashing of opinion, or collision of 
feeling, all restraint or suspicion or gloom or resentment: his 

15 great concern being to make everyone at their ease and at home. 
He has his eyes on all his company: he is tender towards the 
bashful, gentle towards the distant, and merciful towards the 
absurd. He can recollect to whom he is speaking: he guards 
against unseasonable allusions, or topics which may irritate. He 

20 is seldom prominent in conversation, and never wearisome. He 
makes light of favours while he does them, and seems to be 
receiving when he is conferring. He never speaks of himself 
except when compelled, never defends himself by a mere retort, 
he has no ears for slander or gossip, is scrupulous in imputing 

25 motives to those who interfere with him, and interprets everything 
for the best. JOHN HENRY NEWMAN, 


Scope and Nature of a University Education 


PLACE: Athens. DATE: 320. STYLE: Theophrastus. 
2 one who never, etc.: olos with infinitive. 6 initiative: dardpyeu. 8 easy 
chair: dvdk\ots. 15 athome: xad’ éavrous. 17 distant: ‘haughty.’ 


24 scrupulous in imputing motives: ‘careful not to impute motives,’ 
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41 
Character of a child a 


A child is a man in a small letter, yet the best copy of Adam 
before he tasted of Eve or the apple: and he is happy whose 
small practice in the world can only write this character. He is 
nature’s fresh picture newly drawn in oil, which time, and much 
handling, dims and defaces. His soul is yet a white paper un- 5 
scribbled with observations of the world, wherewith, at length, it 
becomes a blurred note-book. He is purely happy because he 
knows no evil, nor hath made means by sin to be acquainted with 
misery. He arrives not at the mischief of being wise, nor endures 
evils to come by foreseeing them. He kisses and loves all, and so 
when the smart of the rod is past smiles on his beater. All the 
language he speaks yet is tears, and they serve him well enough 
to express his necessity. His hardest labour is his tongue, as if 
he were loath to use so deceitful an organ, and he is best company 
with it when he can but prattle. We laugh at his foolish sports, 15 
but his game is our earnest: and his drums, rattles, and hobby 
horses but the emblems and mocking of man’s business. His 
father hath writ him as his own little story, wherein he reads those 
days of his life that he cannot remember, and sighs to see what 
innocence he has outlived. 20 

JOHN EARLE, Wicrocosmographie 


Pace: Athens. DATE: 350. 


STYLE: Aristotle (who in the second book of the Rhetoric gives an elaborate analysis 
of the emotions, it being one of the orator’s objects to arouse emotion in his hearers). 


I man: dv7p (Earle has boys in mind). small letter: els opixpdrynra yeypap- 
pevos. Adam, Eve: "Empnéevs, Iavddpa. 2 apple: use los (see 
Hesiod Works and Days 94). 3 write this character: ‘write in small letters.’ 
5 white paper: ‘fresh tablet’ (dé\ros). 7 blurred note-book: dyuvidpdv ypay- 
paretov (book of several tablets). 16 rattle: «péradov. hobby horse: use 
apakls (go-cart). 18 little story: Aoydpioy, cvyypappdriov. 
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42 
Letter from Shelley to Peacock (Naples, Dec. 22, 1818) 


My dear Peacock, 

I have received a letter from you here, dated November Ist: 
you see the reciprocation of letters from the term of our travels 
is more slow. 

5 Ilentirely agree with what you say about Chz/de Harold. The 
spirit in which it is written is, if insane, the most wicked and 
mischievous insanity that ever was given forth. It is a kind of 
obstinate and self-willed folly in which he hardens himself. I 
remonstrated with him, in vain, on the tone of mind from which 

to such a view of kings alone arises.... 

Rome is a city, as it were, of the dead, or rather of those who 
cannot die, and who survive the puny generations which inhabit 
and pass over the spot which they have made sacred to eternity. 
In Rome, at least in the first enthusiasm of your recognition of 

15 ancient time, you see nothing of the Italians. The nature of the 
city assists the delusion, for its vast and antique walls describe a 
circumference of sixteen miles, and thus the population is thinly 
scattered over this space, nearly as great as London. The English 
burying-place is a green slope near the walls, under the pyramidal 

zo tomb of Cestius, and is, I think, the most beautiful and solemn 
cemetery I ever beheld. To see the sun shining on its bright 
grass, when we first visited it, with the autumnal dews, and hear 
the whispering of the wind among the leaves of the trees, and to 
mark the tombs, mostly of women and young people who were 

25 buried there, one might, if one were to die, desire the sleep they 
seem to sleep. 

P. B. SHELLEY 

PLACE: Naples (NedzoXis). DATE: 1818 A.D. STYLE: Plato. 


November 1st would fall within the Attic month Ivaveyidéy: but in this piece the 
modern word NoéuSpros should be used. The reference to modern Rome prevents us 
from transferring the scene to Greece in the sixth century B.c., the time of Ibycus 
(like Shelley, a lyric poet who died young). If it is necessary to find equivalents for 
‘Shelley’ and ‘ Peacock,’ which occur once only, at the head of the letter, ZeAdatos 
and IIjxwyos will serve. 3 reciprocation of letters: ‘as we get farther apart, 
letters take longer to reach us.’ 5 Childe Harold: say ‘the poem of Byron’ 
(Bipwr). 11 the dead: that is, of the ancient Romans. 21 cemetery: use 
‘rao.’ (Kolunrhptov is post-classical). 24 tombs: orf\au. 
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Sir Thomas Bodley to the Vice Chancellor of Oxon 
Sir, although you know me not, as I suppose, yet for the 


_ furthering of an offer of evident utility to your whole University, 
_ I will not be too scrupulous in craving your assistance. Where 


there hath been heretofore a public library in Oxford, I will take 
the charge and cost upon me to reduce it again to its former use: 5 
and to make it fit, and handsome with seats, and shelves, and 
desks, and all that may be needful to stir up other men’s benevo- 
lence to help to furnish it with books. And this I purpose to 
begin, as soon as timber can be gotten, to the intent that you 
may reap some speedy profit of my project. And where before, zo 
as | conceive, it was to be reputed but a store of books of diverse 
benefactors, because it never had any lasting allowance for aug- 
mentation of the number or supply of books decayed, to meet 
with that inconvenience I will so provide hereafter as you shall 
be assured of a standing annual rent, to be disbursed every year 15 
in buying of books, in officers’ stipends, and other pertinent 
occasions, with which provision it may in time to come prove a 
notable Treasure for the multitude of volumes, an excellent 
benefit for the use and ease of Students, and a singular ornament 
in the University. ao 
Your affectionate friend, 

THO: BODLEY 


PLACE: England. DATE: 1600 A.D. STYLE: Plato. 


Oxon: ’Ofwvla. 2 University: 7d Kowdv rob Movoelov. The Moveeioy at 
Alexandria resembled our Universities. It contained, besides other buildings, the 
famous Library. 6 seats: Badpa. shelves: diafiépara. 7 desks: 
say ‘tables.’ 18 Treasure: ‘treasure-house’ (@ycavpés). 


44 


Miss Pinkerton’s letter to Mrs Sedley 
Madam, 

After her six years’ residence at the Mall, I have the honour 
and happiness of presenting Miss Amelia Sedley to her parents, 
as a young lady not unworthy to occupy a fitting position in 
their polished and refined circle. Those virtues which characterise 5 
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the young English gentlewoman, those accomplishments which | 


become her birth and station, will not be found wanting in the 
amiable Miss Sedley, whose industry and obedience have endeared 


her to her instructors, and whose delightful sweetness of temper 


to has charmed her aged and her youthful companions. ; 
In music, in dancing, in orthography, in every variety of 


embroidery and needlework, she will be found to have realised” = 


her friends’ fondest wishes. In geography there is still much to 

be desired: and a careful and undeviating use of the backboard, 

15 for four hours daily during the next three years, is recommended 

as necessary to the acquirement of that dignified deportment and 

carriage so requisite for every young lady of fashion. In leaving 

the Mall, Miss Amelia carries with her the hearts of her com- 

panions, and the affectionate regards of her mistress, who has the 
20 honour to subscribe herself, Madam, 

Your most obliged humble servant, 
Barbara Pinkerton. 
W. M. THACKERAY, Vanity Fair 


PLACE: England. DATE: 1830 A.D. STYLE: Isocrates. 
2 Mall: ’Axadnula. 3 Miss Amelia Sedley: ‘your daughter.’ 12 embroidery: 
moulhwara. needlework: Bedévys Epya. 14 backboard: cavis. 
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The poet Gray to his friend West (Cambridge, 1736 A.D.) 


You must know that I do not take degrees, and after this term 
shall have nothing more of College impertinencies to undergo, 
which I trust will be some pleasure to you, as it is a great one 
to me. I have endured lectures daily and hourly since I came 

5 last, supported by the hope of being shortly at full liberty to give 
myself up to my friends and classical companions: who, poor 
souls!, though I see them fallen into great contempt with most 
people here, yet I cannot help sticking to them. And indeed what 
can I do else? must I plunge into Metaphysics? Alas, I cannot 

ro see in the dark: nature has not furnished me with the optics of 
a cat. Must I pore upon Mathematics? Alas, I cannot see in too 
much light. Iam no eagle. It is very possible that two and two 
make four, but I would not give four farthings to demonstrate 
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_ this ever so clearly: and if these be the profits of life, give me 

_ the amusements of it. The people I behold all around me, it 15 

_ seems, know all this and more; and yet I do not know one of 

_ them who inspires me with any ambition of being like him. 
Surely it was of this place, now Cambridge, but formerly known 

_ by the name of Babylon, that the prophet spoke when he said 
‘the wild beasts of the desert shall dwell there, and their houses 20 
shall be full of doleful creatures, and owls shall build there, ~ 


PLACE: Cambridge (Kayrafpryia). DATE: 1736 A.D. STYLE: Plato. 


1 take degrees: ‘submit to examination.’ 9 Metaphysics: ra rept rod dvros 
(called Metaphysics in post-classical times because they came next to Physics, werd rd 
veka, in the collection of Aristotle’s works). 13 farthings: ‘obols.’ 19 the 
prophet: Isaiah xiii. 21. 


46 
Adventure of a tame hare 


The following occurrence ought not to be passed over in silence, 
in a place where so few notable ones are to be met with. Last 
Wednesday night, while we were at supper, I heard an unusual 
noise in the back parlour, as if one of the hares was entangled, 
and endeavouring to disengage herself: In about five minutes, a 5 
voice on the outside of the parlour door inquired if one of my 
hares had got away. I immediately rushed into the next room, 
and found that my poor favourite Puss had made her escape. 
She had gnawed in sunder the strings of a lattice-work, with 
which I thought I had sufficiently secured the window, and which zo 
I preferred to any other sort of blind, because it admitted plenty 
of air.... In something less than an hour, Richard returned, 
almost breathless, with the following account: that soon after he 
began to run he came in sight of a most numerous hunt of men, 
women, children, and dogs: that he did his best to keep back the 15 
dogs, and presently outstripped the crowd, so that the race was 
at last disputed between himself and Puss. She ran right through 
the town, and down the lane that leads to Dropshott. A little 
before she came to the house, he got the start and turned her. She 
pushed for the town again, and sought shelter in Mr Wagstaff’s 20 
tanyard. There she encountered the tanpits full of water: and 
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while she was struggling out of one pit, and plunging into another, — 
and almost drowned, one of the men drew her out by the ears, 
and secured her. 

~ WILLIAM COWPER, letter to John Newton 


PLACE: Scillus (Z«:AAods in the Peloponnese, near Elis: where Xenophon had a 
country house). 


DATE: 370. STYLE: Xenophon (to whom is attributed Kwv7yerixés, on Coursing). 
2 Last Wednesday night: ‘a few days ago in the evening.’ 4 back parlour: 
év rots Griabev (dm. Oddou0s is used only of temples). g lattice-work: xryxNs. 


11 blind: mrpéBdqpa. 17 Puss: the hare. 18 Dropshott: a neighbouring 
house. 20 in,,.tanyard: év rots BupcodéWou Twos. 


47 
(IV. PHILOSOPHY) 


Bernard Shaw on himself 


I half suspect that those managers who have had most to do 
with me, if asked to name the main obstacle to the performance 
of my plays, would unhesitatingly and unanimously reply ‘the 
Author” The main difficulty, of course, is the incapacity for 

5 serious drama of thousands of playgoers of all classes, whose 
shillings and half-guineas will buy as much in the market as if 
they delighted in the highest art. But with them I must frankly 
take the superior position. I know that many managers are wholly 
dependent on them, and that no manager is wholly independent 

zo of them: but I can no more write what they want than Joachim 
can put aside his fiddle, and oblige a happy company of bean- 
feasters with a marching tune on the German Concertina. They 
must keep away from my plays: that is all. 

There is no reason, however, why I should take this haughty 

15 attitude towards those representative critics whose complaint is 
that my talent, though not unentertaining, lacks elevation of 
sentiment, and seriousness of purpose. They accuse me of an 
inhuman and freakish wantonness, of paradox, cynicism, and 
eccentricity, reducible, as some contend, to a trite formula of 

20 treating bad as good, and good as bad, important as trivial, and 
trivial as important. As to this formula, I can only say that if 
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any gentleman is simple enough to think that even a good comic 
opera can be produced by it, I invite him to try his hand, and 
see whether anything remotely resembling one of my plays will 
reward him. _— 

G. B. SHAW, Preface to ‘Plays Pleasant’ 


PLACE: Athens. DATE: 380. STYLE: Plato. 
I Managers: yopodidacxada.. 6 shillings: dpaxyal. half-guineas : 
uccraTypia (neuter plural). 10 Joachim: Tiud0eos (a famous musician, 446 to 
357): 12 marching tune, etc.: see ¢uSarnpios, and cdpeyé. Timotheus’ favourite 
instrument was the «i@dpa: he would not be likely to use the pipe (cdpryé) of the 
shepherd. 22 comic opera: carupixéy. 

48 


Dialogue between Peter the Great and his son Alexis 


Peter. At this rate I have effected nothing. The great founder 
of Rome slew his brother for despising the weakness of his walls: 
and shall the founder of this better place spare a degenerate son, 
who prefers a vagabond life to a civilised one, a cart to a city, a 
Scythian to a Muscovite? Have I not shaved my people, and 5 
breeched them? Have I not formed them into regular armies, 
with bands of music and haversacks? Are bows better than 
cannon, shepherds than dragoons, mare’s milk than brandy, raw 
steaks than broiled? Thine are tenets that strike at the root of 
politeness and sound government. Every prince in Europe is so 
interested in rooting them out by fire and sword. There is no 
other way with false doctrines: breath against breath does little. 

Alexis. Sire, I] never have attempted to disseminate my 
opinions. 

Peter. How could’st thou? The seed would fall only upon r5 
granite. Those, however, who caught it brought it to me. 

Alexis. Never have I undervalued civilisation: on the contrary, 

I regretted whatever impeded it. In my opinion, the evils that 
have been attributed to it spring from its imperfections and voids, 
and no nation has yet acquired it more than very scantily. 20 

Peter. How so? Give me thy reasons: thy fancies, rather, for 
reason thou hast none. . 

Alexis. When I find the first of men in rank and genius hating 
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one another, and becoming slanderers and liars in order to lower _ 
25 and vilify an opponent: when I hear the God of mercy invoked 
to massacres, and thanked for furthering what he reprobates and 
condemns, [look back in vain on any barbarous people for worse 

barbarism. 
W. S. LANDOR, /maginary Conversations 


PLACE: Russia. DATE: 1700 A.D. STYLE: Plato. 


4 cart: that of the nomad Scythians (Aeschylus Prometheus Vinctus 710). 
6 breeched: ‘girded them, who before were ungirt.’ 7 haversacks: @é\axot. 
8 brandy: ‘wine.’ g steaks: cyeNldes, xpéa. strike at the root of: use 
apavlgev. Ir root out by fire and sword: be careful of the metaphors. When 
used together, réuvey and xalew are medical terms, and do not suit the metaphor 
from ‘uprooting.’ 


49 
All things fade 


Rhodope. Aesop, you should never say the thing that is untrue. 
Aesop. We say and do and look no other all our lives. 
Rhodope. Do we never know better? 

Aesop. Yes, when we cease to please, and to wish it: when 

5 death is settling the features, and the cerements are ready to 
render them unchangeable. 

Rhodope. Alas! alas! 

Aesop. Breathe, Rhodope, breathe again those painless sighs, 
they belong to thy vernal season. May thy summer of life be 

ro calm, thy autumn calmer, and thy winter never come! 

Rhodope. 1 must die then earlier. 

Aesop. Laodamia died; Helen died: Leda, the beloved of 
Jupiter, went before. It is better to repose in the earth betimes 
than to sit up late; better than to cling pertinaciously to what we 

15 feel crumbling under us, and to protract an inevitable fall. We 
may enjoy the present while we are insensible of infirmity and 
decay: but the present, like a note in music, is nothing but as it 
appertains to what is past and what is to come. There are no 
fields of amaranth on this side of the grave. There are no voices, 

20 Khodope, that are not soon mute, however tuneful. There is no 
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ad 


name, with whatever emphasis of passionate love repeated, of 
which the echo is not faint at last. 
W. S. LANDOR, /maginary Conversations 


PLace: Athens. DATE: 400. STYLE: Plato. 


1 Rhodope: ‘Podéry. Landor should have used the name ‘Podéms, as the fellow- 
slave of Aesop is elsewhere called. Aesop: Alowros (lived about 570). 
5 cerement: owwdwy (used for mummy-cloths, Herodotus). 17 a note in music: 
use “éQos. 1g amaranth: 6 dudpayros (the ‘unfading’ flower). 


50 
The future of the coal-mining industry 


In the summer of last year the nation was oppressed by a 
grave anxiety. Having emerged from the mental stress and the 
economic strain of an unprecedented war, aware of the imperative 
need of recuperating its strength, it found itself faced by the 
possibility of an industrial conflict, or a series of conflicts, on a5 
scale equally unprecedented, perhaps, in extent and in duration. 
And the issues that were at stake were wider even than the 
limits of the nation: for the stability and prosperity of Great 
Britain have a profound influence both upon the opinion and 
upon the interests of Europe, and of the world at large. If there zo 
were here a period of confusion and conflict, of instability and 
retrogression, the effects would be felt in a widening circle every- 
where else. The way to prosperity for the mining industry lies 
along three chief lines of advance: through greater application 
of science to the winning and using of coal, through larger units 15 
of production and distribution, through fuller partnership between 
employers and employed. The future depends primarily upon 
the leadership, and the general level of opinion, among the mine 
owners and the miners of Great Britain. In laying down our 
charge, we would express our own firm conviction that, if the 20 
present difficulties be wisely handled, if the grievances of the one 
side and of the other be remedied, and a better spirit prevail in 
consequence between them, the mining industry, with the aid of 
science, will certainly recover, and even surpass, its former pros- 
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25 perity. It will again become a source of great economic strength 2 
to the nation. = 
Report of the Royal Commission on the Coal Industry (1926) — 


Prace: Attica (silver mines of Laurium). DATE: 400. STYLE: Thucydides. 


The document is in the first person plural: it may be regarded as quoted by Thucy- 
dides: compare the provisions of the peace of Nicias, inserted by him in v 23. On 
Laurium, see Demosthenes Agazust Pantaenetus. 8 Great Britain: Athens. 
18 mine owners: oi ¢wvnuévor Ta wéradda (the lessees), Demosthenes. Ig miners: 

ol épydrat. 25 economic strength: ‘strength and revenue’ (hendiadys). 


51 
On old Trees 


Ah, Don Pepino, old trees in their living state are the oniy 
things that money cannot command. Rivers leave their beds, 
run into cities, and traverse mountains for it: obelisks and 
arches, palaces and temples, amphitheatres and pyramids, rise 

5 up like exhalations at its bidding. Even the free spirit of man, 
the only thing great on earth, crouches and cowers in its pre- 
sence. It passes away and vanishes before venerable trees. What 
a sweet odor is here! Whence comes it? Sweeter it appears to 
me and stronger than of the pine itself. ‘I imagine,’ said he, 

zo ‘from the linden. Yes, certainly.’ ‘Is that a linden? It is the 
largest, and, I should imagine, the oldest upon earth, if I could 
perceive that it had lost any of its branches.... How many fond 
and how many lively thoughts have been nurtured under this 
tree? How many kind hearts have beaten here? Its branches 
15 are not so numerous as the couples they have invited to sit 
beside it, nor its blossoms and leaves as the expressions of ten- 
derness it has witnessed. What appeals to the pure all-seeing 
heavens, what similitudes to the everlasting mountains, what 
protestations of eternal truth and constancy from those who now 
zo are earth: they and their shrouds and their coffins. The caper 
and figtree have split the monument. Emblems of past loves 
and future hopes, severed names which the holiest rites united, 
broken letters of brief happiness, bestrew the road, and speak to 

the passer-by in vain. 
W. S. LANDOR, Jmaginary Conversations 
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PLACE: Italy. DATE: 1800 A.D. STYLE: Plato. 
The passage occurs in a dialogue between Landor himself and the Marchese Palla- 
vicini. 2 beds: Spéduo. 4 arches: dyides, wadldes. 14 hearts have 
beaten: use dv épwros édOeiv. 15 couples: cuvwplies rapbevar re kal jOéwr. 


18 heavens: ‘sun.’ 20 caper: 7 xémmapis (a prickly shrub with trailing branches). 


52 
The Education of the Athenians 


Books, however, were the least part of the education of an 
Athenian citizen. Let us for a moment transport ourselves in 
thought to that glorious city. Let us imagine that we are entering 
its gates, in the time of its power and glory. A crowd is assembled 
round a portico. All are gazing with delight at the entablature: 5 
for Pheidias is putting up the frieze. We turn into another street: 

a rhapsodist is reciting there: men, women, and children are 
thronging round him: the tears are running down their cheeks ; 
their eyes are fixed: their very breath is still, for he is telling 
how Priam fell at the feet of Achilles, and kissed those hands, ro 
the terrible, the murderous, which had slain so many of his sons, 
We enter the public place: there is a ring of youths, all leaning 
forward, with sparkling eyes, and gestures of expectation. So- 
crates is pitted against the famous atheist from Ionia, and has 
just brought him to a contradiction in terms. But we are inter- r5 
rupted. The herald is crying ‘room for the Prytanes. The 
general assembly is to meet. The people are swarming in on 
every side. Proclamation is made ‘who wishes to speak?’ There 
is a shout, and a clapping of hands. Pericles is mounting the 
stand. Then for a play of Sophocles: and away to sup with 20 
Aspasia. I know of no modern University which has so excellent 
a system of education. 

MACAULAY, On the Athenian Orators (from his Mtscellaneous 


Writings) 
PLACE: Samosata, in Syria. DaTE: 160 A.D. STYLE: Lucian, 
5 entablature, frieze: see vocabulary, ‘art.’ 10 those hands, the terrible, ete.: 
a reference to //iad XXIV 479. a1 University: dvarpi874 (school of philosophy): 


or say ‘not even the Moveetoy (of Alexandria) has so excellent a system.’ 
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53 
The Principles of the Englishman 


Napoleon. The English are a race apart. No Englishman is 
too low to have scruples: no Englishman is high enough to be 
free from their tyranny. But every Englishman is born with a 
certain miraculous power that makes him master of the world. 

5 When he wants a thing, he never tells himself that he wants it. 
He waits patiently, until there comes into his mind, no one 
knows how, a burning conviction that it is his moral and religious 
duty to conquer those who have got the thing he wants. Then 
he becomes irresistible. Like the aristocrat, he does what pleases 

zo him and grabs what he covets: like the shop-keeper, he pursues 
his purpose with the industry and steadfastness that come from 
strong religious conviction, and deep sense of moral responsibility. 
He is never at a loss for an effective moral attitude. As the great 
champion of freedom and national independence, he conquers 

15 and annexes half the world, and calls it colonisation. When he 
wants a new market for his adulterated Manchester goods, he 
sends a missionary to teach the natives the Gospel of Peace. 
The natives kill the missionary: he flies to arms in defence of 
Christianity: fights for it: conquers for it: and takes the market 

20 as a reward from heaven, 


G. B. SHAW, The Man of Destiny 


Piace: North Italy. DATE: c. 1800 A.D. STYLE: Plato. 
2 scruples: ‘principles which restrain’ (ra karéyovra): or see év@uula in Lexicon. 
7 moral and religious: ‘in the sight of men and of gods.’ 16 adulterated 
Manchester goods: ra dro Maykuvlou vevobevudera. 17 Missionary: lepevs 


(often used of Christian priests: cp. Chrysostom mepl lepwotvns, de sacerdotio). The 
usual distinction is lepeds= pagan priest, rpeoSvrepos = Christian priest. 


54 
The Principles of the Englishman (continued) 
Napoleon. In defence of his island shores, he puts a chaplain 
on board his ship; nails a flag with a cross on it to his top-gallant 
mast; and sails to the ends of the earth, sinking, burning, and 


destroying all who dispute the Empire of the seas with him. He 
5 boasts that a slave is free the moment his foot touches British 
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soil; and he sells the children of his poor at six years of age to 
work under the lash in his factories for sixteen hours a day. He 
makes two revolutions, and then declares war on our one in the 
name of law and order. There is nothing so bad or so good that 
you will not find Englishmen doing it: but you will never find zo 
an Englishman in the wrong. He does everything on principle. 
He fights you on patriotic principles, he robs you on business 
principles: he enslaves you on imperial principles: he bullies 
you on manly principles: he supports his king on loyal prin- 
ciples, and cuts off his king’s head on republican principles. His 15 
watchword is always duty: and he never forgets that the nation 
which lets its duty get on the opposite side to its interest is lost. 

G. B. SHAW, The Man of Destiny 


PLACE: North Italy. DATE: c. 1800 A.D. STYLE: Plato. 


1 chaplain: 6 dicwv. 2 top-gallant mast: ‘top of the mast.’ 4 dispute 
the Empire: use perarove?o Oar with genitive. 8 on our one (revolution): 
that of 1789. 12 On patriotic principles: kara 7d giddrodk. Repeat the 
preposition xara in the following phrases. 


55 
Rhythm in Prose 


The rule of rhythm in prose is not so intricate. Here too we 
write in groups, or phrases, as I prefer to call them, for the prose 
phrase is greatly longer and is much more nonchalantly uttered 
than the group in verse: so that not only is there a greater 
interval of continuous sound between the pauses, but, for that 5 
very reason, word is linked more readily to word by a more 
summary enunciation. Still, the phrase is the strict analogue of 
the group: and successive phrases, like successive groups, must 
differ openly in length and rhythm. The rule of scansion in 
verse is to suggest no measure but the one in hand: in prose, zo 
to suggest no measure at all. Prose must be rhythmical, and it 
may be so as much as you will; but it must not be metrical. It 
may be anything, but it must not be verse. A single heroic line 
may very well pass, and not disturb the somewhat longer stride 
of the prose style, but one following another will produce an 15 
instant impression of poverty, flatness, and disenchantment. The 
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same lines delivered with the measured utterance of verse would 
perhaps seem rich in variety. By the more summary enunciation 
proper to prose, these niceties of difference are lost. A whole 


20 verse is uttered as one phrase, and the ear is soon wearied by 


a succession of groups identical in length. The prose writer, in 
fact, since he is allowed to be much less harmonious, is con- 
demned to a perpetually fresh variety of movement on a larger 
scale, and must never disappoint the ear by the trot of an ac- 


25 cepted metre. 


R. L. STEVENSON, Essays on the Art of Writing 
PLACE: Athens. DATE: 350. Sty Le: Aristotle. 


(In the third book of the Rhetoric, Aristotle deals with prose rhythm, and arrives at 
similar results.) - 


2 group: dpOpor. 3 phrase: x@dov (the name of the longer, as kdupa is the 
name of the shorter, prose-phrase. We apply ‘colon’ and ‘comma’ to the stops at 
the end of these phrases, respectively). more nonchalantly: dwedéorepov. 
5 between the pauses: ‘ where it is not interrupted.’ g scansion: use merpeiv. 
lo suggest: to the reader. 13 heroic line: 7pqixds orlxos. 16 flatness: 
TO Wuxpor. disenchantment: 17d dkouypor. 24 disappoint: ris éAmldos 
pevdecOau, trot: use kooulws Badlfew. 


56 
In Evewhon, sickness ts regarded as a crime 


But I shall perhaps best convey to the reader an idea of the 
entire perversion of thought which exists among this extra- 
ordinary people by describing the public trial of a man who 
was accused of pulmonary consumption, an offence which was 
punished with death until quite recently, The prisoner was 
placed in the dock, and the jury were sworn much as in Europe. 
Almost all our own modes of procedure were reproduced, even 
to the requiring the prisoner to plead guilty or not guilty. He 
pleaded not guilty, and the case proceeded. The evidence for 


ro the prosecution was very strong, but I must do the Court the 


justice to observe that the trial was absolutely impartial. Counsel 
for the prisoner was allowed to urge everything that could be 
said in his defence. The line taken was that the prisoner was 
simulating consumption in order to defraud an Insurance Com- 
15 pany, from which he was about to buy an annuity, and that he 
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hoped thus to obtain it on more advantageous terms. If this 
could have been shewn to be the case, he would have escaped a 
criminal prosecution, and been sent to a hospital as for a moral 
ailment. The view, however, was one which could not be reason- 
ably sustained, in spite of all the ingenuity and eloquence of one 20 
of the most celebrated advocates of the country. The case was 
only too clear, for the prisoner was almost at the point of death, 
and it was astonishing that he had not been tried and convicted 
long previously. His coughing was incessant during the whole 
trial, and it was all that the two jailors in charge of him could 25 
do to keep him on his legs until it was over. 

SAMUEL BUTLER, Erewhon 


PLACE: Odromla (Erewhon= Nowhere). DATE: 380. STYLE: Plato. 


4 pulmonary consumption: lois mAevpoviky. 6 jury were sworn, etc.: 
“swore the same oath as our judges’ (viz. yrdun ry dplory xpweir). 8 to plead 
guilty, etc.: rojoa } wh rovjoa aytiduKeiy. 14 to defraud an Insurance 
Company: iva ray dpytproy (Gti ye Tice éyyuwpdrwy arare@y Tivas. 18 hospital: 
voookoetov. 


57 
In Erewhon, sickness ts regarded as a crime (continued) 


The summing up of the judge was admirable. He dwelt upon 
every point that could be construed in favour of the prisoner, 
but as he proceeded it became clear that the evidence was too 
convincing to admit of doubt; and there was but one opinion in 
the Court as to the impending verdict when the jury retired from 5 
the box. They were absent for about ten minutes: and on their 
return the foreman pronounced the prisoner guilty. There was 
a faint murmur of applause, but it was instantly repressed. The 
judge then proceeded to pronounce sentence in words which I 
can never forget; the sentence was as follows: 10 

‘Prisoner at the bar, you have been accused of the great crime 
of labouring under pulmonary consumption: and, after an im- 
partial trial before a jury of your countrymen, you have been 
found guilty. Against the justice of the verdict I can say nothing: 
the evidence against you was conclusive, and it only remains for 15 
me to pass such a sentence upon you as shall satisfy the ends of 
the law. It pains me much to see one who is so young, and 
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whose prospects in life were otherwise so excellent, brought to 
this distressing condition by a constitution which I can only 
20 regard as radically vicious: but yours is no case for compassion. 
This is not your first offence. You have led a career of crime, 
and have only profited by the leniency shewn you upon past 
occasions to offend yet more seriously against the laws and 
institutions of your country. I do not hesitate therefore to sen- 
25 tence you to imprisonment, with hard labour, for the rest of your 

miserable existence.’ 
SAMUEL BUTLER, Erewhon 


PLACE: Ovrorla. DATE: 380. STYLE: Plato. 
1 judge: ‘the archon.’ 6 box: dixaorjpiov (Greek juries remained in Court 
throughout the trial). 19 constitution: és rod cwpartos. 

58 


Man and Mechanism in Erewhon 


‘Those mighty organisms,’ he continued, ‘our leading bankers 
and merchants, speak to their congeners through the length and 
breadth of the land in a second of time: their rich and subtle 
souls can defy all material impediment, whereas the souls of the 
poor are clogged and hampered by matter, which sticks fast 
about them as treacle to the wings of a fly, or as one struggling 
in a quicksand: their dull ears must take days or weeks to hear 
what another would tell them from a distance, instead of hearing 
it in a second, as is done by the more highly organised classes. 

zo Who shall deny that one who can tack on a special train to his 
identity, and go wheresoever he will whensoever he pleases, is 
more highly organised than he who, should he wish for the same 
power, might wish for the wings of a bird with an equal chance 
of getting them, and whose legs are his only means of locomo- 

15 tion? That old philosophic enemy, matter, the inherently and 
essentially evil, still hangs about the neck of the poor and 
strangles him: but to the rich matter is immaterial: the elaborate 
organisation of his extra-corporeal system has freed his soul. 

‘This is the secret of the homage which we see rich men receive 

zo from those who are poorer than themselves: it is the natural 
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respect which all living creatures pay to those whom they recog- 
nise as higher than themselves in the scale of animal life, and is 
analogous to the veneration which a dog feels for man.’ 

SAMUEL BUTLER, Erewhon 


PLACE: Otrorfa. DATE: 380. STYLE: Plato. 
6 treacle: ‘honey’ (the word ‘treacle’ is from @piaxdy, an antidote against the bite 
of pia, snakes). g in a second: use dxapyjs (év dxape? xpédvov). Io special 
train: febyos raxvrwnor. 17 Matter is immaterial: the pun cannot be 
preserved in Greek: but 07 4iiAos is better than rap’ ovdev 7 try. 19 homage: 
@eparrela, 
59 
The Function of Man 


Man’s use and function (and let him who will not grant me 
this follow me no farther, for this I purpose always to assume) 
is, to be the witness of the glory of God, and to advance that 
glory by his reasonable obedience and resultant happiness. 
Whatever enables us to fulfil this function is, in the pure and 5 
first sense of the word, useful to us: preeminently therefore 
whatever sets the glory of God more brightly before us. But 
things that only help us to exist are, in a secondary and mean 
sense, useful: or rather, if they be looked for alone, they are 
useless and worse, for it would be better that we should not ro 
exist than that we should guiltily disappoint the purposes of 
existence. 

And yet people speak in this working age, when they speak 
from their hearts, as if houses, and lands, and food, and raiment, 
were alone useful: and as if sight, thought, and admiration were r5 
all profitless: so that men insolently call themselves utilitarians 
who would turn, if they had their way, themselves and their race 
into vegetables: men who look to the earth as a stable, and to 
its fruit as fodder: vinedressers and husbandmen, who love the 
corn they grind and the grapes they crush better than the 20 
gardens of the Angels upon the slopes of Eden: hewers of wood 
and drawers of water, who think that the wood they hew and 
the water they draw are better than the pine-forests that cover 
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the mountains like the shadow of God, and than the great rivers _ 


25 that move like His Eternity. : 
JOHN RUSKIN, Modern Painters 


Priace: Athens. DATE: 360. STYLE: Plato. 


The tone is like that of Plato’s Zaws, the work of his old age. 


10 useless and worse: dxpeia xal mépa. 16 utilitarians: rod rdeloras 
xpnalwou dpéyer ba. 18 stable: immxal parvat. 21 Angels: daiuores. 
Eden: ‘Olympus.’ 
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Mr Collins proposes marriage to Elizabeth Bennet 


‘My reasons for marrying are, first, that I think it a right 
thing for every clergyman in easy circumstances (like myself) 
to set the example of matrimony in his parish: secondly, that 
I am convinced that it will add very greatly to my happiness; 

5 and thirdly—which perhaps I ought to have mentioned earlier— 
that it is the particular advice and recommendation of the very 
noble lady whom I have the honour of calling patroness. Twice 
has she condescended to give me her opinion (unasked too !) on 
this subject, and it was but the very Saturday night before I left 

zo Hunsford that she said “ Mr Collins, you must marry, A clergy- 
man like you must marry. Choose properly, choose a gentle- 
woman for my sake, and for your own, let her be an active 
useful sort of person, not brought up high, but able to make a 
small income go a good way. This is my advice. Find such 

I5 a woman, as soon as you can, bring her to Hunsford, and I will 
visit her.’ Thus much for my general intention in favour of 
matrimony. It remains to be told why my views were directed 
to Longbourn instead of my own neighbourhood, where I assure 
you there are many amiable young women. But the fact is that, 

20 being as I am, to inherit this estate after the death of your 

honoured father (who, however, may live many years longer), 

I could not satisfy myself without resolving to choose a wife 

from among his daughters, that the loss to them might be as 

little as possible, when the melancholy event takes place, which, 
25 however, as I have already said, may not be for several years,’ 

JANE AUSTEN, Pride and Prejudice 
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_ Pace: Athens. DATE: 370. STYLE: Isocrates. 
Greek proposals of marriage were usually made by proxy. 
7 Patroness: mpocraris. 1r gentlewoman: evyeris. 13 make a small 
income go a long way: ‘do much with (dz) little money.’ 18 Longbourn: 


where the Bennets lived. 
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Mr Collins proposes marriage to Elizabeth Bennet (continued) 


‘This has been my motive, my fair cousin, and I flatter myself 
it will not sink me in your esteem. And now nothing remains 
for me but to assure you in the most animated language of the 
violence of my affection. To fortune I am perfectly indifferent, 
and shall make no demand of that nature on your father, since 5 
I am well aware that it could not be complied with: and that 
one thousand pounds in the four per cents, which will not be 
yours till after your mother’s decease, is all that you may ever 
be entitled to. On that head, therefore, I shall be uniformly 
silent: and you may assure yourself that no ungenerous reproach Zo 
shall ever pass my lips when we are married.’ 

It was absolutely necessary to interrupt him now. 

‘You are too hasty, sir, she cried. ‘You forget that I have 
made no answer. Let me do it without further loss of time. 
Accept my thanks for the compliment you are paying me. I am 15 
very sensible of the honour of your proposals, but it is impossible 
for me to do otherwise than decline them.’ 

‘I am not now to learn, replied Mr Collins, with a formal 
wave of the hand, ‘that it is usual with young ladies to reject 
the addresses of the man whom they secretly mean to accept, 20 
when he first applies for their favour: and that sometimes the 
refusal is repeated a second or even a third time. I am therefore 
by no means discouraged by what you have just said, and shall 
hope to lead you to the altar ere long.’ 

JANE AUSTEN, Pride and Prejudice 


PLAceE: Athens. DATE: 370. STYLE: Isocrates. 
7 £1000 in the four per cents: rérrapa rddavra éml dvoly dBohow dave bévra 
(2 obols to the mina per month). 12 interrupt: voKxpovew. 18 formal 
wave of the hand: 77 xe«pl ceuvds Tus Karaceloas. 24 lead to the altar: 


use an equally pompous phrase, such as ‘conduct the wedding procession.’ 
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(v. CRITICISM) 


62 
= The Jew and the Greek 


‘He hath set Eternity in their heart’: so might we sum up 
the spirit of Israel. But the Jewish ideal simplified life by leaving 
half of it untouched. It remained for Greece to make the earth 
a home, ordered and well-equipped for the race, if not indeed 

5 for the individual. Greece supplied the lacking elements—art, 
science, secular poetry, philosophy, political life, social intercourse. 
The matchless force of the Greek mind, and its success in so 
many fields of human activity, is, as we shall see, due above all 
to this, that it was able harmoniously to combine diverse and 

ro even opposite qualities. Hebraism and Hellenism stand out 
distinct, the one in all the intensity of its religious life, the other 
in the wealth and diversity of its secular gifts and graces. 

Within these walls! the Hellenes are, I imagine, a small and 
peculiar people, though not, I hope, a dwindling minority. Out- 

15 side are the larger ranks of the non-Hellenes—I hardly like to 
call them by their Greek title, the Barbarians. But the Hellenes, 
like the Hebrews, have always prevailed by the few, not by the 
many. Nor was it till ancient Hellas ceased to be an independent 
nation that it became one of the moving forces of the world’s 

20 history. With the Greeks, as with the Hebrews, the days of their 
abasement have once and again preceded their greatest triumphs: 
the moment of apparent overthrow has been the starting point 
for fresh spiritual or intellectual conquest. 

S. H. BUTCHER, Harvard Lectures on Greek Subjects 


1 Of Harvard University. 


Piacn: America. DATE: c, 1900 A.D. STYLE: Isocrates. 


6 secular poetry: ra “én Ta fr) els Oeods meTornudeva. 12 gifts and graces: 
distinguish between ‘talent’ and ‘ taste.’ 21 greatest /triumphs: use rporata 
lordvat. 22 the moment of overthrow has been the starting point: make 
this personal (starting point: dpopiu%). 
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63 
Greek art contrasted with the art of Egypt and of Assyria 


Egyptian art, like Egyptian thought, was, we know, heavy with 
the incubus of an all-powerful priesthood: it was an elaborate cult 
of the dead, haunted, half-scared with the shadows of the under- 
world. Assyrian art, on the other hand, was the outcome, and 
bore the impress, of a despotism not religious but secular. The 5 
king was to the Assyrian what the priest was to the Nile. 

But against the spirit of the East the spirit of the Hellene 
revolted. To the Egyptian priest he appears to say ‘I am a 
layman. I worship in the sunshine a god who is both human and 
divine, who is to me a familiar presence, who dwells with men so 
not remote and inaccessible, not incarnate in the form of a beast. 

I pray to him with upright form and uplifted hands, as man to 
man. And to the Assyrian: ‘I am a freeman, the slave of no 
despot. I reject your splendour for the one, your cowering misery 
for the many. Your monarch is a tyrant: your boasted magnifi- 15 
cence is barbarism.’ And to both he said as an artist: ‘your art 
is monotonous and lifeless because it is priest- and tyrant-ridden, 
because the individual artist is nothing, the precept he inculcates 
everything. Your history, that should live and breathe upon your 
sculptured walls, is a bare chronicle. Your gods are not persons 20 
but attributes, you tolerate the ugly for the sake of dogma. You 
are a nation of symbols, of abstractions, of fantastic speculation. 
Because you disallow reason, you are forced to be chimerical.’ 

S. H. BUTCHER, Some Aspects of the Greek Genius 


PLacEe: America. DATE: c. 1900 A.D. STYLE: Isocrates. 


g layman: lé.wrys. 10 familiar presence: évapyjs 1s. 19 upon your 
sculptured walls: ‘in the figures of statues upon your walls.’ 20 chronicle: 
KaTddovyos. Your gods, etc.: ‘are not real but, as it were, sketched’ (éoxca- 
ypapnuévot). 21 dogma: i.e. religious dogma. 23 chimerical: use 
dvetporo\ety. 


64 
The simplicity of the Greek language 


Greek, in my experience, is easier to write than English: you 
have only to speak simply, with the words in the right places, and 
due care for logic and for rhythm, and the language then seems 
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somehow to put on a charm and beauty of its own. It is more — 


5 than any quality of neatness merely, what is terse and definite 


and lucid and concise: it is complete harmonious grace and in- _ 


superfluous adequacy, the knit strength and quiet beauty of an 
athlete. But translate it literally, and the charm is apt to vanish 
like a perfume that escapes—to English taste especially, because 


tS 


wae 


ro the tendency of English is to be redundant and diffuse, to load — 


with ornament and colour, and to overcloud with varied and 
obscuring imagery. A translator, therefore, has a strong tempta- 
tion to embellish what he fears may seem flat and bald. But that 
should be resisted. As in sculpture, so in poetry, the characteristic 
15 of Greek art was its melodious outline, and it is a grave artistic 
sin to falsify so cardinal a feature.j 
Not indeed that Greek was utterly without its ornate style; 
the Choral Lyric was ornate, and in the Bacchanalian dithyramb 
the florid and flamboyant was cultivated to extravagance: and 
20 Tragedy, deriving from the Lyric choir, inherited to some extent 
its heightened style of diction. But for the most part no one 
needs to be reminded that Hellenic Graces were not clad in 
gorgeous draperies, but rather as the lily of the field; and it is 
an infirm taste that dare not offer a lily without painting it. 
WALTER HEADLAM, Preface to ‘A Book of Greek Verse’ 


PLACE: England. DATE: ¢. 1900 A.D. STYLE: Plato (Cratylus). 


6 insuperfluous adequacy: 70 ui Alay adn ixavdr. 8 translate it: ‘if one 
translates it’ (weragpagew). 13 flat and bald: yuypa cal xowd. 19 flamboyant: 
TONG TH ANKVOW xXpwmevov (cp. ampullart). 23 it is an infirm taste, etc.: voce? 
mept Tov mpérovTos 6 ft) TOAMGY KTX. 


65 
What ts the good of a little Greek? 


Still, one objection can be raised, and it is perhaps the com- 
monest, what is the good of a little Greek? When Science was 
introduced into our schools, it was decried by reactionary con- 
servatives as smattering. It has lived through that outcry, and 

5 established itself. Now the tables are turned, and contempt is 
poured as freely (and as foolishly) on ‘a smattering of Greek and 
Latin.’ But smattering is a different thing from grounding. No one 
says that to learn the multiplication table is to get a smattering 
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_of arithmetic. To the question ‘what is the good of Greek?’ it 
would be sufficient answer that virtue goes out from even a little zo 
of it. It is wonderful how soon we can get into touch with the 
essence of the Greek spirit even by touching a corner of it, the 
hem of its garment. 

We forget it all afterwards? Perhaps: but it has made us 
different. But the question itself, if we think a little more deeply, 15 
is futile. What is the good, one might as well ask, of a little of 
anything? of a little food? or of a little joy? or, if we come to 
that, of a little life. Life, with its splendour and its awful brevity, 
is given us not to be left empty but to be filled. Even a very 
little Greek—but need it always be so very little?—helps towards 20 
this, whether we regard it as an instrument, or an equipment, or 
an organic energy assimilated by us, and becoming part of us. 
It enables us to enter more fully into the human inheritance. 

J. W. MACKAIL, Classzcal Studies (1926) 


PLACE: England. DATE: 1926 A.D. STYLE: Plato. 
2 a little Greek: cyixpdy re “EXAnvifew. Science: paéyos trav dytwr. 
4 smattering: use gaidos. 8 multiplication table: use 70 ro\\am)acwobv 
(infinitive). 13 hem: womep xpdoredov. 

66 


The teaching of Socrates 


It has been customary to exhibit Socrates as a moral preacher, 
in which character he has acquired to himself the general reverence 
attached to his name. This is indeed a true attribute, but not 
the characteristic or salient attribute, nor that by which he per- 
manently worked on mankind. On the other hand, Arcesilaus 5 
and the New Academy, a century and more afterwards, thought 
that they were following the example of Socrates when they 
reasoned against everything, and when they laid it down as a 
system that against every affirmative position an equal force of 
negative argument might be brought up as counterpoise. Now so 
this view of Socrates is, in my judgment, not merely partial but 
incorrect. He entertained no such systematic distrust of the 
powers of the mind to attain certainty. He laid down a clear 
(though erroneous) line of distinction between the knowable and 
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15 the unknowable. About physics, he was more than a sceptic: he — 
thought that men could know nothing: the gods did not intend © 
that man should acquire any such information, and therefore — 
managed matters in such a way as to be beyond his ken for all _ 
except.the simplest phaenomena of daily wants: moreover, not — 

20 only man could not acquire such information, but ought not to 
labour after it. . 

GEORGE GROTE, History of Greece 


enn AP 


PLACE: England. DATE: c. 1850 A.D. STYLE: Plato. 
_ I preacher: use mapayyéAneuw. 5 Arcesilaus: ’Apkecl\ews. 12 systematic 
distrust: card Adyor amorew. 15 About physics: epi név ris PUcews, con- 
trasted with moral philosophy: see next passage (67). tg phaenomena: ra 


Ka’ qudpay yeyvoueva: the reference is not merely to ‘celestial phaenomena,’ to which 
Ta povdpueva is restricted in Greek. 


67 
The teaching of Socrates (continued) 


But respecting the topics which concern man and society, the 
views of Socrates were completely the reverse. This was the field 
which the gods had expressly assigned not merely to human 
practice but to human study, and acquisition of knowledge: a 

5 field wherein, with that view, they managed phaenomena on 
principles of constant and observable sequence, so that every man 
who took the requisite pains might know them. Nay, Socrates 
went a step further:—and this forward step is the fundamental 
conviction upon which all his missionary impulse hinges. He 

ro thought that every man not only might know these things, but 
ought to know them: that he could not possibly act well unless 
he did know them: and that it was his imperious duty to learn 
them as he would learn a profession, otherwise he was nothing 
better than a slave, unfit to be trusted as a free and accountable 

15 being. Socrates felt persuaded that no man could behave as a 
just, temperate, courageous, pious, patriotic agent unless he taught 
himself to know correctly what justice, temperance, courage, piety, 
and patriotism really were.... But when he looked at the minds 
‘around him, he perceived that few or none either had any such 

20 comprehension or had ever studied to acquire it, yet at the same 
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time every man felt persuaded that he did possess it, and acted 
confidently upon such persuasion. Here then Socrates found that 
the first outwork for him to surmount was that universal conceit 
of knowledge without the reality, against which he declares such 
emphatic war. 2) 
GEORGE GROTE, Aitstory of Greece 


PLace: England. DATE: c. 1850 A.D. STYLE: Plato. 


8 forward step, etc.: ‘going forward he shewed that he was himself completely 
persuaded of that which he wished others to believe.’ 23 first outwork: wozep 
mporelxioua. conceit of knowledge, etc.: ‘to seem to know, without knowing.’ 
Plato uses doflcogos, Softcodgila. 25 emphatic war: médemos domordos. 
68 
The method of Euripides 


Such were the aims, the doctrine, and the method of Euripides, 
as conceived by himself and his contemporaries: nor without this 
conception is it possible to read him truly or do justice to his 
powers. Naturally we are not in the least required to subscribe 
to the Euripidean view of the universe, to the Euripidean estimate 5 
of mystery, either as an element in art or an element in life. It 
will perhaps have appeared in the course of these essays that I 
should by no means subscribe to it myself. We are not called upon 
as critics, or as lovers of art, to take for our own the creed of any 
given artist, or to enlist under any of the banners which continue ro 
to war for the empire of men’s minds. I see not why, for the 
purpose of enjoying art, we should take a side in the quarrel: 
and there are many reasons why we should not. To understand 
and enjoy the art of Euripides, we need not accept his views: but 
we must know, feel, and remember what they were. His stories 15 
assume that the ‘gods’ do not exist: and unless we are alive to 
this, unless we keep it always before us, the best of Euripides 
must be sealed up from us. I have not any wish to disguise the 
importance which in my judgment attaches to the propositions 
for which I here contend, so far at least as it matters whether 20 
Euripides is understood or not, justly praised or unjustly decried. 
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It concerns only ourselves. ‘Does not justice requite us for want _ 
of understanding’? — Sa 
A. W. VERRALL, Euripides the Rationalist — 


PLACE: England. DATE: 1895 A.D. STYLE: Plato. = 
1 aims, doctrine, method: use verbs. 6 mystery: 7d Gaiua. ro banners, 
etc.: ‘leaders who strive for the control of men’s minds.’ 15 his stories assume: 
Tots wos WroKelral TO.... 18 disguise: use \avOavew. : 


The method of Euripedes (continued) 


Of existing criticism on Euripides, a considerable part is mere 
irrelevance and misapprehension. Learning and even genius are 
copiously spent in proving that he did not rightly pursue what 
was, in fact, the very opposite of his aim, that he does not assist 

5 his readers to imagine things which he was determined, if it were 
possible, to prevent them from imagining. Of his extant works, 
some of the finest are so completely perverted by false explanation 
that practically they have ceased to command attention except 
from students of language. His rightful place among the creators 

ro of noble pleasure, the champions and benefactors of mankind, is 
either logically refused to him by those who see what the current 
expositions really imply, or illogically and doubtfully conceded 
by those who do not. All is confusion, vexation, waste of spirits 
and time. Euripides was a soldier of rationalism after the fashion 
15 0f his time, a resolute consistent enemy of anthropomorphic 
theology, a hater of embodied mystery, a man who, after his 
measure and the measure of his time, stood up to answer the 
Sphinx, 
A. W. VERRALL, Euripides the Rationalist 


PLACE: England. DATE: 1895 A.D. STYLE: Plato. 
g students of language: ol ra rijs 5iadéxrou cxorodrTes. his rightful place, etc.: 
use active voice. 16 embodied: évowuaros. 17 to answer the Sphinx: 


‘to solve the riddle (atyvyua) of the Sphinx.’ 
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70 
The lessons to be learned from the Greeks 


A remarkable passage in Sir H. S. Maine’s Rede Lecture for 
1875 will force itself upon the attention of all who believe that 
there are still lessons to be learned from the Greeks by men of 
the nineteenth century. ‘Whatever may be the nature and value 
of that bundle of influences which we call progress,’ he writes, 5 
‘nothing can be more certain than that, when a society is once 
touched by it, it spreads like a contagion. Yet, so far as our 
knowledge extends, there was only one society in which it was 
endemic: and, putting that aside, no race or nationality, left 
entirely to itself, appears to have developed any very great intel- zo 
lectual result,except perhaps poetry. Not one of those intellectual 
excellencies which we regard as characteristic of the great pro- 
gressive races of the world—not the law of the Romans, not the 
philosophy and sagacity of the Germans, not the luminous order 
of the French, not the political aptitude of the English, not that 15 
insight into physical nature to which all races have contributed, 
would apparently have come into existence if those races had 
been left to themselves. To one small people, covering in its 
original seat no more than a hand’s breadth of territory, it was 
given to create the principle of progress, of movement onwards, 20 
and not backwards or downwards, of destruction tending to 
construction. That people was the Greek. Except the blind 
forces of Nature, nothing moves in this world which is not Greek 
in its origin.’ 

J. A. SYMONDS, The Greek Poets 


PLAcE: England. DATE: c. 1880 A.D. STYLE: Plato. 
47 spreads: émvépera. 12 progressive: use mpodyew (active): mpoxwpely 
(intransitive). 22 blind forces of Nature: ‘except Nature, who works blindly 


(d4Adyws).’ The Greeks, on the other hand, work according to reason (Aoyixas). 


ZL 
The lessons to be learned from the Greeks (continued) 


It may be difficult to form an accurate notion of what the 
eloquent lecturer meant by Progress: it may be easy to object 
that the secret of progressive growth, in politics at least, was not 
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possessed by the Greeks themselves, and that Christianity, which = 


5 has certainly moved far more efficiently than any other spiritual 
force whatever in this world, was as certainly neither one of the 
blind forces of Nature, nor yet Hellenic in its origin. Still, there is 
a truth-in the passage which remains unimpaired. It expresses... 
what the students of the Greeks in relation to the universal history 

ro of civilisation must feel to be a sweeping truth. The advance of 
the human intellect is measured by successive points of contact 
with the Greek spirit—in Rome before the birth of Christ, in 
Islam during the exhaustion of the Roman Empire, in the Schools 
of Paris and Seville during the Middle Ages, when Averroes and 

15 Aristotle kept alive the lamp of science, in Italy at the period of 
the Renaissance, when Greek philosophy and poetry and art 
restored life to the senses, confidence to the reason, and freedom 
to the soul of man. All civilised nations, in all that concerns the 
activity of the intellect, are colonies of Hellas. The flame that 

zo lives within our Prytaneia was first kindled on Athena’s hearth 

in Attica: and should it burn dim or be extinguished, we must 

needs travel back to the sacred house of the virgin goddess for 

fresh fire. This we are continually doing. It is this which has 
made Greek indispensable in modern education. 

J. A. SYMONDS, The Greek Poets 


PLACE: England. DATE: c. 1880 A.D. STYLE. Plato. 


1 the eloquent lecturer: 6 mdvu éxetvos. ro a sweeping truth: d\nbécrardy 
Tt. 13 Islam: ‘among the Arabs.’ 14 Paris: Aouryria. Seville: DeSirAn. 
Averroes, etc.: ‘Aristotle and his interpreter’ (Av. translated Aristotle into Arabic, 
whence he was translated into Latin). 16 Renaissance: use dvahauBavew. 
22 of the virgin goddess: ’A@nvas, or ris Peod. 


72 
Comparison of Oxford and Cambridge to ancient Athens 


Perhaps none of this comes intimately home to us. Under the 
dissecting knife the living cease to live, and when we display in 
conspicuous isolation qualities which in the flesh were blended, 
the Greek ceases to be a human being, and appears as a compound 

5 of an aesthete, a holiday-maker, and a prig. Then too the details 
of his life are alien and remote from ours. We give no prizes for 
physical beauty, and the Greek praises of it sound strained to 
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our ears. The conversations of Socrates are apt to weary us; 
Greece seems very far away. Yet there are two places in England 
in which, amid the smoke and wealth and elaboration of our life, ro 
an Athenian might for a moment feel himself at home. They 
are the seats of a population which possesses that éxros yopnyia 
of worldly goods which Aristotle thought an indispensable pre- 
liminary to happiness, yet on the whole has too little wealth and 
too much taste for vulgar display: a population so far autochth- 15 
onous that it is largely drawn from the owners of the soil, and 
takes possession of the Universe with an easy condescension: a 
population mainly young, active, well developed in body and 
mind, in which the Sophists would have found pupils, and Socrates 
such young men as he loved to converse with, and Alcibiades 20 
humours equal to his own, and the Olympic victors rivals of their 
athletic grace. 

R, W. LIVINGSTONE, Zhe Greek Genius and its meaning to us 


PLACE: England. DATE: 1912 A.D. STYLE: Isocrates. 


2 dissecting knife: use réuvew. 4 compound of an aesthete, etc.: yaw- 
apyoxounrns tis (from xadvos, a prig: dpyés, idle: and xoyuay, to be aesthetic). 
13 preliminary: mpoodoroeiy. 15 vulgar display: émideléers Bdvavoo. 
21 humours equal to his own: ‘men having strange humours (l6v drra ppovodvras), 
as he had.’ 


73 


Socrates, on his return to Athens after a lecture tour tn the 
United States of America, explains the origin of Prohibition 


‘Perhaps,’ said Phaelon, ‘we should first understand clearly 
what this Volstead Act is.’ 

‘Why, I said, ‘it is the law by which the Americans imposed 
upon themselves a most heavy sacrifice, and denied themselves 
in a loud voice that great pleasure of human life, wine.’ 

‘Truly a heavy sacrifice, exclaimed both Lysis and Phaelon, 
and Lysis added the obvious question whether any reason could 
be found for such amazing conduct, for the folly natural to 
barbarians seemed wholly inadequate to account for it. 

‘It is indeed, I answered, ‘a hard knot that we have to untangle, ro 
and one that will puzzle future generations. Many and various 
are the explanations put forward. Thus some philosophers point 
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out that the sacrifice is being made in a time of great prosperity, — 


and believe that it is intended to avert the jealousy of the gods. 
15 And there is much truth in that. For the Americans found them- 
selves grown extremely rich, and, believing nothing to be so de- 
sirable-as material prosperity, they feared lest the whole company 
of Olympus, both gods and goddesses, should resolve to become 
American citizens, and should achieve their ends by cunning or 
20 magic, despite the immigration authorities. The Americans did 
not at all desire their company, partly through fear of the inten- 
sified and unscrupulous competition which it is the wont of the 
gods to indulge in, but chiefly because they consider that the 
gods, with the uncertain exception of Zeus himself, are not of 
25 Anglo-Saxon stock. To abate the edge of envy, they resolved 
to involve themselves in calamity, and, by inserting privation into 
their Constitution, to create such a drawback to their country 
that not the divinities only, but ordinary mortals also, should 
have no desire to share their life. 
D. WOODRUFF, Plato’s American Republic 


PLACE: Athens. DATE: 1926 A.D. STYLE: Plato. 
1o knot: omit the word. 18 become American citizens: els rhy wé\w rede. 
20 immigration authorities: ol ém elcoixlcews. 25 Anglo-Saxon stock: ‘the 
old stock of the Bretanni.’ 28 not the divinities only: use o’x dws as a 


negative follows (‘no desire’). 


74 
Socrates describes football as played in U.S.A. 


‘And are you resolved, Socrates,’ said Lysis, ‘not to give any 
sort of education to the American men?’ 
I thought for a moment and then said: ‘They are not comely 
like our Greek youths, and they would not be an ornament to 
5 Athens. I do not think they want any education.’ 
‘But, Socrates, said Lysis, ‘how are they to spend their time 
when they are young?’ 
‘Why,’ I said, ‘I would let them go on watching that football 
game of theirs,’ 
ro ‘What is that?’ 
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‘It is a mimic battle dear to all their hearts, and I would let 
them watch it all the day, and I would not trouble their minds 
at all. For to watch it will be the right education for them,’ | 

‘Watch it, Socrates?’ demanded Lysis. 

“Yes, for it is played between coaches or chief men, using young 15 
men as pieces,’ 

‘Explain it to us,’ they said. 

‘I will give you a fine lecture upon it, I said: ‘and you will 
marvel that I know so much’..., Then I told them of the field 
marked out in lines, and of the teams of sixty or seventy warriors 20 
a side, of whom only eleven might do battle at any one time. I 
described the armour of these warriors, and how they were the 
widest and weightiest of all the young Americans, fit foemen for 
Ajax or Hector. And I explained the discipline under which 
they lived, and how the combinations were worked out by the 25 
coaches as a general prepares his campaign, and how the men 
learnt over and over the cipher signs that told to each his part 
in the brief struggle. And I told of the fine tradition that made 
it disgraceful to flee from the field or avoid the ball, even for 
commercial benefits, and I told of the heroes who preferred fierce 30 
hacks to the displeasure of their coach and death on the field to 
his being dismissed.’ 

‘It must be good fun being a coach,’ said Lysis. 

‘Yes,’ I said, ‘they are held in great honour provided they bring 
victory.’ 35 
D. WOODRUFF, Plato’s American Republic 


PLACE: Athens. DATE: 1926 A.D. STYLE: Plato. 
8 football game: 7 cpatporodicrixy, with dydév in apposition. 15 coaches: 
yupvaorat. 16 pieces: make this a simile (‘as in draughts’). 30 fierce 


hacks: use the verb (Aaxri feo Oat). 


75 
The living spirit of Hellas 


We happen at the present time in some ways to have taken 
the same attitude to life as the Greeks of a certain age, and so 
they seem to us living and modern, But there is another reason, 
far more important, which gives Hellas life, and will keep it alive 
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5 even in ages which are far away from its mind.... Greek literature 
has a stronger fountain of life in the immortality which all thought 
and utterance earns when it is truly and rightly devised; it has 
the immortality of what, in the widest sense of the word, is art. 
There are some sentences of Plutarch which describe this quality 

ro far better than any words of mine can do; and they may fitly 
close this account of the Greek genius. Plutarch wrote them in 
his own age about the Periclean buildings on the Acropolis, but 
they will bear a wider application. ‘For this cause therefore? 
these works are more wonderful, because they were perfectly 

15 made in so short a time, and have continued so long a season. 
For every one of those which were finished up at that time seemed 
then to be very ancient touching the beauty thereof: and yet for 
the grace and continuance of the same it looketh at this day as 
if it were but newly done and finished, there is such a certain 

20 kind of flourishing freshness in it, which letteth that the injury 
of time cannot impair the sight thereof. As if every of those 
foresaid works had some living spirit in it, to make it seem young 
and fresh, and a soul that lived ever, which kept them in their 
good continuing state.’ 

R. W. LIVINGSTONE, The Greek Genius and its meaning to us 


1 North’s translation of Plutarch (Zzfe of Pericles). 
PLACE: England. DATE: 1912 A.D. STYLE: Isocrates. 


6 fountain of life: use apvrecOa: (haurire). 7 it has the immortality, etc.: 
‘it derives immortality from art, which is wide.’ 20 flourishing freshness: 


éravOet kawvdrns Tis (Plutarch), 22 living spirit: decades rvedua (Plutarch). 


23 soul that lived ever: Wux} dyjpws (Plutarch). 
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peep 26 (note) 


Defoe 66 

Demetrius 51 (note) 

Demosthenes 2, 14-15, 21 (note), 
26 etc., 36 etc., 43, 46, 70, 82, 93, 95 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus 16 (and 
note) etc., 20, 22, 24 


Ephorus 14 
Eratosthenes 18-19 
Euripides 3, 6, 51 


Galen 79 
Gibbon 2 
Gorgias 9 etc., 17 


Hamlet go 

Hecataeus 4 
Heracleitus 4 
Herodotus 5, 80, 82, 84 
Hesiod 4 

Hippocrates 5, 79 
Homer 5, 84, 89 
Hyperides 14 


Ionia 4 etc. 

Isocrates 14-15, 20 etc., 26, 32 etc., 
41, 45, 47, 49, 82, 87 etc. 

Johnson 87 


Leontini 9 


86, 93-94 


Miletus 6 _ 
Modern Greek 3 
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Pericles 3 

Pheidias 2 

Philip of Macedon 20 

Plato 2, 3, 7, 13 etc., 18-19, 22 etc., 
42, 45, 48, 50, 64, 66-67, 77, 82, 
87 etc., 93 

Plutarch 78 

Polybius 78 

Polycleitus 2 

Prodicus 7 

Protagoras 7, 8 


Quintilian 18 


Renan 1 
Rhodes 15 
Rhythm 7 etc. 
Russian 3 


Septuagint 93 

Shaw 92 

Socrates 67 

Sophists 7 etc. | i 
Sophocles 3, 6 

Sparta 8 

Swift 66, 83 


Theopompus 14 
Thrasymachus 7, I 
Thucydides 2, 3, 6, 12, 15 etc., 26, 29, 
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93 
Thurii 13 
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